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CHAPTER  I. 

REPORT  UPON  THE  MAMMALS. 

SOREX  VAGRANS,  Cooper. 

Baird,  General  Report  Mammals,  1857,  15. 

Sp.  Ch. — Ears  moderately  large,  though  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  adjacent  fur.  Fur  rather  full  and  long, 
hairs  on  the  hack  measuring  lines.  Tail  longer  than  the  body  alone,  about  five-sixths  as  long  as  head  and  body  together, 
scantily  haired  at  tip.  Third  lateral  tooth  above  smaller  than  fourth.  Anterior  upper  incisor  with  a rounded  internal 
jobe  in  broad  contact  with  its  fellow.  Color  above,  olive  brown,  varied  with  hoary  ; beneath,  dusky  yellowish  white  ; 
6ides  a little  paler  than  the  back.  Head  and  body  ten  inches.  Tail  If.  Hind  foot  about  .47  of  an  inch. 

A single  specimen,  probably  belonging  to  this  species,  was  taken  in  the  Cascade  mountains. 

SOREX  SUCKLE YI,  Baird. 

Baird,  General  Report  Mammals,  1857,  18. 

Sp.  Ch. — Ears  quite  large,  about  as  long  as  the  adjacent  fur.  Longest  hairs  measuring  barely  two  lines.  Feet  rather 
small.  Tail  considerably  longer  than  the  body,  exclusive  of  head ; well  coated  with  hair.  Caudal  vertebras  16.  Third 
lateral  tooth  above  smaller  than  the  fourth.  Width  of  skull  rather  more  than  half  its  length.  Length  of  palate  three- 
eighths  this  length.  Color  above,  light  chestnut  brown  ; beneath,  grayish  white.  Length  2^  inches.  Tail  1J 1 Hind 
foot  .46  of  an  inch. 

One  specimen  of  this  species  was  collected  on  the  Upper  Des  Chutes  river,  in  Oregon. 

SCALOPS  (SCAPANUS)  TOWNSENDII. 

Oregon  Mole. 

Baird,  General  Report  Mammals,  1857,  68. 

Sp.  Ch. — Teeth  44.  Eye  small,  but  not  covered  by  the  integument.  Tail  rather  scantily  haired.  Nostrils  opening  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  snout.  Palm  large  and  broad.  Color  nearly  black,  with  faint  purplish  or  sooty  brown 
reflections.  (Sometimes,  perhaps,  glossed  with  silvery  ?)  Length  six  to  seven  inches. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  at  San  Francisco. 

* The  species  enumerated  in  this  report  have  been  determined,  and  their  diagnoses  prepared,  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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FELIS  CONCOLOR,  Lina. 


The  American  Panther. 

Felis  concolor,  Linn.  Mantissa,  1771,  522  ; pi.  ii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Report  Mammals,  1857,  83. 

Sp.  Ch. — Body  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  common  sheep  Tail  more  than  half  the  length  of  head  and  body. 
General  color  above,  a uniform  pale  brownish-yellow,  finely  mottled  by  dark  tips  to  all  the  hairs.  Beneath,  dirty  white 
A black  patch  on  the  upper  lip,  separated  from  the  nose  by  a triangular  white  space.  Convexity  of  ear  black  ; tip  of  tail 
dusky.  No  spots  or  blotches  on  the  body  in  the  adult ; a few  obsolete  ones  in  the  half-grown  young.  Kittens  with  the 
body  densely  spotted  and  the  tail  ringed. 

The  cougar  is  perhaps  as  common  in  California  and  Oregon  as  east  of  the  mountains,  and  is 
essentially  the  same  animal.  The  specimens  T saw  varied  considerably  in  color,  but  otherwise 
there  seemed  to  he  no  difference.  A cougar  which  I saw  and  attempted  to  shoot,  on  Pit  river, 
was  of  a bright  yellowish-red,  much  like  that  of  the  summer  coat  of  the  Virginia  deer  ; while  a 
large  and  beautiful  one,  kept  caged  in  San  Francisco,  was  of  a light  mouse-color,  scarcely  tinged 
with  red. 

This  animal  was  entirely  untameable,  manifesting  to  his  keeper,  as  well  as  to  strangers, 
unmitigated  ferocity  ; he  was,  however,  as  I believe  all  cougars  are,  very  cowardly.  The  one  I 
saw  on  Pit  river  ran  from  us,  and  took  refuge  in  a cliff  of  volcanic  rock  ; exhibiting  as  much 
timidity  as  a hare. 

We  saw  their  tracks  nearly  every  day  of  our  march,  but  only  on  one  other  occasion  the  animal. 
A very  large  one  was  seen  by  a soldier,  cautiously  following  the  trail  of  our  guide,  who  had 
passed  a short  time  before  ; he  was  following  by  scent  like  a dog. 

LYNX  RUFUS. 

American  Wild  Cat. 

Felis  rufa,  Guldenstaedt,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop,  XX,  1776,  499. 

Felis  rufa,  Schreber,  Siiugt.  III.  1778,  412;  pi.  cix  A (RotMuehs  in  text.) 

Lynx  ru/us,  Raf.  Am.  Month.  Mag.  II,  1817,  46. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  I,  1849,  2 ; pi.  i. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  90. 

Si*.  Ch. — Fur  moderately  full  and  soft.  Above  and  on  sides  pale  rufous,  overlaid  with  greyish  ; the  latter  color  most 
prevalent  in  winter.  A few  obsolete  dark  spots  on  the  sides  and  indistinct  longitudinal  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  back. 
Collar  on  the  throat  like  sides,  but  much  paler.  Beneath,  white  spotted.  Inside  of  fore  and  hind  legs  banded.  Tail  with 
a small  black  patch  above  at  the  end,  with  indistinct  subterminal  half  rings.  Inner  surface  of  ear  black,  with  a white  patch. 

'1  he  wild  cat  is  a very  common  animal  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  was  killed  or  seen  by 
our  party  in  a number  of  different  and  distant  localities.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo  bays,  wild  cats  abound, 
frequenting  the  shore  and  subsisting  on  fish  or  water  fowl.  While  shooting  ducks  and  other 
water  birds  about  Benicia  I several  times  saw  them.  At  one  time,  while  in  a small  boat  floating 
quietly  along  shore,  in  the  straits  of  Carquines,  on  rounding  a point  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
lynx,  which  was  walking  along  the  beach  picking  up  his  breakfast.  We  were  within  twenty 
yards  of  him,  and  the  first  intimation  which  he  received  of  our  presence  was  a full  charge  of 
bird  shot  in  the  face  and  eyes.  He  seemed  very  much  surprised  at  the  salute,  springing  sud- 
denly four  or  five  feet  into  the  air,  and  then  with  surprising  agility  scrambling  up  the  almost 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rocky  wall  bordering  tbe  straits,  and  before  I could  seize  another  gun, 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  had  disappeared  in  the  bushes. 
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At  Yreka  a fine  specimen  was  killed  by  a member  of  our  party,  and  in  the  Klamath  lake 
basin  the  Indians  had  large  numbers  of  their  skins,  of  which  the  squaws  make  their  robes.  We 
found  it  quite  up  to  the  Columbia,  but  on  that  river,  and  especially  thence  northward,  it  is 
mostly  replaced  by  the  larger  species,  Lynx  fasciatus. 

LYNX  FASCIATUS,  Raf. 

Red  Cat. 

Lynx  fasciatus , Raf.  Am.  Monthly  Mag.  II,  1817,  46. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  96. 

Si>.  Cii. — Fur  very  soft  and  full.  Ears  pencilled.  Color,  rich  chestnut  brown  on  the  back,  a little  paler  on  the  sides  and 
on  the  throat.  A dorsal  darker  hand  and  collar  on  throat,  as  dark  as  the  sides.  Region  along  central  line  of  belly,  (rather 
narrow  one,)  dull  whitish,  with  dusky  spots  extending  to  lower  part  of  sides.  No  spots  or  hands  discernible  on  the  upper 
part  of  sides.  Ears  black  inside,  with  a very  inconspicuous  patch  of  greyish.  Terminal  third  of  tail  above,  black. 

In  the  region  traversed  by  our  party,  south  of  the  Columbia  river,  we  hardly  entered  the 
range  of  this  large  lynx.  We  saw  but  a single  individual,  and  that  one  was  not  killed. 

The  banded  lynx,  like  the  Canada  lynx,  (A.  canadensis,)  though  a large  and  powerful 
animal,  is  cowardly,  and  has  never  been  known  to  attack  man.  It  is  more  boreal  than  the  red 
lynx,  and  exists  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  to  a considerable  distance  beyond  the  British 
line.  His  subsistence  is  made  up  of  all  the  smaller  animals  inhabiting  the  region  where  he  is 
found,  together  with  birds  and  fish  when  he  can  catch  them.  He  is  supposed  by  the  hunters 
and  Indians  sometimes  to  kill  the  deer  unaided,  but  this  wants  confirmation. 

CANIS  OCCIDENT  ALLS  var.  GRISEO-ALBUS. 

Gray  Wolf. 

Baird,  General  Report  Mammals,  1857,  104. 

Though  much  less  common  than  the  “ coyote,”  the  large  grey  wolf  is  found  in  all  the  unin- 
habited parts  of  California  and  Oregon.  Very  few  were  seen  by  members  of  our  party,  none  were 
killed,  and  we  had  everywhere  evidence  that  this  species  is  much  less  numerously  represented 
on  the  Pacific  coast  than  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  In  the  Cascade  mountains  we  saw  tracks  of 
some  of  these  wolves  of  most  portentous  size.  All  the  large  wolves  seen  by  any  of  our  party 
were  grey,  and  all  the  skins  which  I saw  in  the  possession  of  Indians  or  whites  were  also  grey, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  white  and  black  varieties  are  never  found  in  California.  On  the 
upper  Columbia,  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  where  the  wolves  are  more  numerous 
and  the  winters  are  colder,  the  same  variations  occur  which  are  common  on  the  upper  Missouri. 

CANIS  LATRANS,  Say. 

Prairie  Wolf:  Coyote. 

Cams  lalrans,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  113. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  exceedingly  common  in  all  the  open  country  of  California  and  Oregon. 
In  the  wooded  districts  it  is  less  abundant,  but  on  almost  every  night  of  our  march  we  were 
serenaded  by  its  melancholy,  wailing  cry. 

The  sage  plains  bordering  the  Klamath  lakes  and  in  the  Des  Chutes  basin,  surfaces  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  trees  and  covered  with  clumps  of  artemisia,  are  inhabited  by  considerable 
numbers  of  rabbits  and  hares,  particularly  L.  artemisice  and  L.  campestris.  These  animals  form 
some  portion  of  the  subsistence  of  the  coyotes,  which  are  there  very  numerous.  While  encamped 
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there  we  often  heard  them  at  night  hunting  in  packs,  and  yelping  in  chorus,  apparently  by  their 
numbers  surrounding,  and  by  their  cries  confusing,  their  prey. 

During  the  summer  the  coyotes  subsist  in  a great  degree  on  grasshoppers,  and  we  frequently 
saw  them  engaged  in  catching  these  insects.  This  they  effect  by  springing  with  great  quick- 
ness and  bringing  the  fore  paw  down  on  them.  They  eat  also  mice,  lizards,  and  frogs,  and 
resemble  so  much  in  their  diet,  and  in  their  timid,  sneaking,  thievish  nature,  the  Digger 
Indian,  that  the  hunters  put  them  on  an  equality,  and  consider  them  in  some  way  related  to 
each,  or  at  least  make  them  equal  objects  of  contempt  and  detestation.  To  call  the  “Digger”  a 
dog,  is,  in  the  hunter’s  estimation,  to  elevate  him;  to  compare  him  with  a coyote  is  to  degrade  ; 
one  scarcely  knows  which. 

If  one  can  content  himself  with  so  ignoble  game,  the  coyote  hunted  on  horseback  affords  very 
good  sport. 

While  our  party  was  crossing  from  Hamilton,  on  Feather  river,  to  the  Sacramento,  Mr. 
Anderson  and  myself  took  a wide  sweep  to  the  right  of  the  trail  in  hope  to  get  a shot  at  an 
antelope  or  deer.  We  saw  no  game  whatever,  except  coyotes,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  called 
game ; and  my  companion,  a keen  sportsman  who  had  often  hunted  the  large  wolf  on 
the  prairies  of  Texas,  proposed  that  we  should  have  a steeple  chase.  I assented,  and  we 
were  soon  racing  over  the  prairie,  each  in  chase  of  a wolf,  at  a speed  that  brought  them 
ere  long  under  our  horses’  feet.  We  found  considerable  difference  in  the  speed  of  different 
individuals  ; but,  generally,  they  are  readily  overhauled  by  a good  horse,  and,  by  a shot 
from  the  saddle,  may  be  killed  without  difficulty. 

The  color  of  the  coyote,  in  most  localities,  is  a light  brownish  yellow,  with  a very  few  black 
hairs  along  the  back  ; we  saw,  however,  in  the  Des  Chutes  basin,  some  which  were  larger  and 
darker,  as  was  the  skin  of  one  from  Yreka,  which  1 brought  home. 

We  several  times  saw  large  numbers  of  burrows,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  badger,  closely 
set  together,  and  occupying,  perhaps,  a quarter  or  half  acre.  These  had  evidently  been  formed 
by  an  animal  of  considerable  size  which  seemed  to  have  abandoned  them  entirely.  Bartie,  our 
guide,  informed  me  that  these  were  the  breeding  places  of  the  coyotes,  where  the  females  go,  at 
certain  seasons,  to  bring  forth  their  young.  How  true  this  may  be,  I cannot  say  ; but  the 
coyote  seemed  the  only  animal  inhabiting  the  country  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  such 
colonies. 

The  cry  of  the  prairie  wolf  is  precisely  that  of  the  Indian  dog  of  the  west — a sharp  bark, 
followed  by  a succession  of  yelps  running  into  each  other,  and  ending  in  a long-drawn  quaver- 
ing howl,  at  times  indescribably  melancholy.  While  camping  on  a tributary  of  Pit  river,  in  a 
region  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  I was  one  evening  fishing  for  trout  alone,  a mile  or  more 
from  camp,  and,  detained  by  the  fascination  of  unusually  good  sport,  I still  lingered  till  the 
stars  began  to  appear,  when  a coyote,  coming  to  the  top  of  a ledge  of  trap  rock  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream,  favored  me  with  a succession  of  howls  so  mournful  and  sinister  that  I was 
fain  to  look  upon  it  as  an  evil  omen,  and  gathering  up  my  fish  and  groping  my  way  back  to 
camp  was  quite  disposed  to  congratulate  myself  on  arriving  there  without  adventure. 

VULPES  MACROURUS,  Baird. 

Great  Tailed  Fox. 

Baird,  General  Report  Mammals,  1857,  130. 

The  red  fox  inhabits  all  parts  of  Oregon  and  California,  but  I suspect  is  less  abundant  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  California  than  further  north.  At  least  we  met  with  the 
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living  animals,  as  well  as  the  skins  prepared  by  the  Indians,  in  much  greater  numbers  about 
the  Klamath  lakes,  and  in  the  Des  Chutes  basin,  than  in  California. 

In  this  region  the  red  fox  exhibits  all  the  varieties  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  eastern 
States  ; the  typical  red  fox,  with  more  or  less  of  black  on  back,  head,  and  feet ; the  black,  the 
cross,  the  silver  grey,  all  are  well  known  to  the  hunters,  who  assert  that  they  have  found  all 
these  varieties  in  the  same  litter.  The  silver  grey  has  long  been,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea 
otter,  the  most  valuable  fur  obtained  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  ; good  skins  formerly 
commanding  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars,  and  fine  pairs  of  skins  even  much  more  than 
this.  Now,  they,  in  common  with  all  peltries,  have  suffered  a considerable  decline  in  price. 

I obtained  a fine  specimen  of  the  silver  fox  at  our  depot  camp  on  the  upper  Des  Chutes  river. 
He  was  killed  by  a soldier,  who  had  given  him  the  benefit  of  his  musket  load,  a hall  and  three 
buckshot,  when  close  upon  him,  by  which  the  poor  animal’s  existence  was  evidently  brought  to 
a sudden  close. 

VULPES  VELOX. 

Kit  Fox. 

Baird,  General  Report  Mammals,  1857,  133. 

The  “swift  fox,”  lucus  a non  lucendo , is  another  member  of  the  group  of  animals  whose  pecu- 
liar habitat  is  the  dry,  desert-like  country  lying  on  either  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  ex- 
tending to  the  Cascade  range  on  the  west,  and  to  the  timbered  lands  of  the  lower  Missouri  on 
the  east.  In  the  basin  of  the  upper  Columbia  it  is  more  common  than  any  other  species,  and  I 
saw,  while  in  that  vicinity,  a great  number  of  the  skins  obtained  by  the  hunters  and  Indians. 
We  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  animal  except  in  confinement,  nor  of  testing,  by  actual 
experiment,  the  truth  of  the  report  which  gives  to  this  small,  short-limbed  fox  such  fabulous 
speed.  All  those,  however,  who  were  familiar  with  them,  as  found  on  the  prairie,  agreed  in  saying 
that  its  swiftness  has  been  greatly  overrated  ; that  it  is  even  less  swift  than  its  congeners,  the 
red  and  grey  foxes  ; all  of  which  the  appearance  and  structure  of  the  animal  fully  confirm. 

The  home  of  this  species  is  evidently  the  dry,  sterile,  almost  treeless  region,  which  I have 
mentioned  above.  We  found  no  traces  of  it  to  the  westward  of  the  Cascade  range  in  Oregon, 
or  in  any  part  of  California. 

VULPES  (UROCYON)  VIRGUNIANUS. 

Gray  Fox. 

Canis  virginianus,  Erxleben , Systema  Regni-Animalis,  1777,  567  (from  Catesby.) 

Vulpes  virginianus,  Dekay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  I,  1842,  45  ; pi.  vii,  f.  2. 

Aud.  & Bach.  K.  A.  Quad.  I,  1849,  162  ; pi.  xxi. 

Baird,  Gen  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  138. 

Sp.  Ch.— Head  and  body  a little  over  two  feet  in  length.  Tail  rather  more  than  half  as  long.  Tail  with  a concealed  mane 
of  stiff  bristly  hairs.  Prevailing  color  mixed  hoary  and  black  ; convexity  and  base  of  ears,  sides  of  neck,  edge  of  belly, 
and  considerable  portion  of  fore  legs  rusty  or  cinnamon.  Band  encircling  the  muzzle,  much  dilated  on  the  chin,  black. 
Throat  and  lower  half  of  face  pure  white.  Tail  hoary  on  the  sides  ; a distinct  stripe  above  and  the  tip  black  ; rusty  beneath. 

In  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Michigan,  the  most  densely  wooded  of  the  middle  States,  the  pioneer 
settler  found  only  the  grey  fox,  or  at  least  that  species  occupied  the  territory  so  nearly  exclu- 
sively that  they  considered  any  others  as,  like  themselves,  interlopers.  As  the  forest  gradually 
fell  before  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  and  broad  and  continuous  stretches  of  waving  grain  replaced 
the  thickly  set  trunks  of  oak,  ash,  and  hickory,  the  grey  fox  became  gradually  more  rare, 
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while  the  swifter,  stronger,  and  more  cunning  red  fox  by  degrees  almost  entirely  usurped  its 
place.  Hence  the  farmers  supposed  they  had  themselves  introduced  this  farm  yard  pest,  and 
that  it  had  been  the  companion  of  their  migration  from  the  east  ; and,  as  it  was  then  con- 
founded with  the  common  fox  of  Europe,  (V.  vulgaris ,)  it  was  supposed  to  he  an  importation, 
which  ultimately  would  drive  off  its  weaker  relative  and  possess  the  continent. 

Since,  however,  the  red  fox  has  been  found  in  various  places  in  the  far  west,  and  spread  over 
all  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  red  fox  of  America  has  been  pronounced 
different  from  the  red  fox  of  Europe,  this  theory  falls  to  the  ground,  and  we  must  look  for  some 
other  cause  to  account  for  the  usurpation  of  the  habitat  of  the  gray  fox  by  the  red. 

The  grey  fox  is  evidently  best  fitted  by  nature  for  the  occupation  of  a wooded  country  ; he  even 
has,  to  a certain  degree,  the  power  of  climbing  trees,  not  possessed  by  Vulpes  fulvus,  while 
he  rarely  or  never  forms  burrows,  having  no  cover  hut  such  as  the  forest  furnishes,  and  thus  is 
comparatively  unprotected  in  an  open  country,  where  the  red  fox  would  he  quite  at  home.  To 
these  differences  of  habit,  rather  than  to  any  other  cause,  I would  attribute  the  change  of 
distribution  noticed  in  the  two  species. 

In  California  and  Oregon  the  gray  fox  is  quite  common,  at  least  in  the  wooded  portions.  Of 
the  several  specimens  obtained  from  there,  none  present  any  marked  differences  from  the  gray 
fox  of  the  eastern  States. 

One  specimen  was  collected  in  Napa  valley. 

VULPES  (UROCYON)  LITTORALIS,  Baird. 

Coast  Fox ; Short-Tailed  Fox. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  143, 

Sp.  Ch. — Scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  common  grey  fox  ( Vulpes  virginianus) . Tail  one-third  the  length  of  body. 
Above,  hoary  and  black  ; sides  of  neck,  fore  legs,  and  lower  part  of  sides,  dull  cinnamon  ; chin  and  sides  of  muzzle  black. 
Tail  with  a concealed  mane  of  stiff  hairs,  and  with  a black  stripe  above. 

This  species  was  first  discovered  on  the  Island  of  San  Miguel,  off  the  California  coast,  by  Lieut. 
Trowbridge,  United  States  army.  His  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  its  familiarity  and 
fearlessness,  its  small  size,  and  remarkably  short  tail.  -On  setting  a trap,  one  was  immediately 
taken,  and  for  some  days  kept  in  confinement ; he  escaped,  however,  and  the  next  night  was 
retaken  in  the  same  trap  which  had  first  secured  him,  being  identified  by  the  leather  strap 
which  remained  on  his  neck.  The  same  thing  occurred  several  times  in  immediate  succession, 
the  fox  evincing  a total  want  of  the  vulpine  cunning  which  so  generally  sets  at  defiance  the 
trapper’s  art.  A number  of  specimens  were  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Trowbridge,  and,  after 
careful  examination,  Professor  Baird  has  determined  it  to  be  distinct  from  any  species  hitherto 
known.  The  colors  of  the  animal  are,  in  general,  those  of  the  gray  fox,  from  which  it  differs 
in  size,  length  of  tail,  in  habit,  and  in  certain  osteological  characters,  which  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  specific  description  given  by  Professor  Baird. 

So  far  as  known,  it  inhabits  exclusively  the  island  of  San  Miguel. 

BASSARIS  ASTUTA. 

Civet  Cat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Eep.  Mammals,  1857,  147. 

This  beautiful  animal,  which,  at  the  time  Audubon’s  description  was  written,  was  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  has  since  been  found  somewhat  abundantly  in  California. 
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The  district  in  which  it  occurs,  if  not  exclusively,  certainly  most  abundantly,  is  that  including 
the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  trough  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento.  In  this  half  wooded  region,  the  home  of  the  gold  hunter,  it  is  well  known, 
and  apparently  has  much  the  character  given  by  Audubon  to  the  same  animal  in  Texas.  The 
miner  calls  it  the  u mountain  cat it  frequently  enters  his  tent  and  plunders  his  provision  bag. 
When  caught,  as  it  often  is,  it  becomes  so  familiar  and  amusing,  and  does  so  much  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  miner’s  life,  that  it  is  highly  valued,  and  commands  quite  a large  price. 

The  bassaris  is,  perhaps,  equally  efficient  as  a mouser  with  the  common  cat ; is  much  more 
playful,  and  to  a large  number  of  the  members  of  every  community  who  are  cat  haters  might  be 
a desirable  substitute. 

MUSTEL A AMERICANA,  T u r t o n . 

American  Sable ; Pine  Marten. 

Mustela  americanus,  Turton’s  Linnaeus,  I,  1806,  60. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  152. 

Mustela  martes,  Jos.  Sabine,  Zool.  App.  to  Narr.  Franklin’s  Journey,  1823,  651. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  176;  pi.  cxxxviii,  (L.  Huron.) 

Sp.  Ch. — Legs  and  tail  blackish.  General  color  reddish  yellow,  clouded  with  black  ; above  becoming  lighter  towards  the 
head,  which  is  sometimes  white.  A broad  yellowish  patch  on  the  throat,  widening  below  so  as  to  touch  the  legs.  Central 
line  of  belly  sometimes  yellowish.  Tail  vertebrae  about  one-third  the  head  and  body.  Outstretched  hind  feet  reach  about 
to  the  middle  of  the  tail  with  the  hairs.  Feet  densely  furred. 

We  obtained  two  specimens  of  the  pine  marten  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Des  Chutes  river, 
in  Oregon.  They  were  in  a small  pine  tree  ; one  was  shot,  and  the  other  killed  by  a blow  with 
a club  as  he  descended.  From  the  Indians,  and  from  the  officers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany, I learned  that  the  animal  is  not  uncommon  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  and 
that  considerable  numbers  of  their  skins  are  annually  brought  in  by  the  hunters.  In  California 
it  would  seem  to  be  more  rare,  as  we  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  it  while  on  our  march.  Bartee 
told  me,  however,  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  met  with  it  while  mining  gold  on  Yuba  river,  in 
that  State.  The  miners  were  in  great  want  of  food,  their  supply  of  provisions  having  failed,  in 
which  emergency  Bartee  had  started  out  with  his  rifle  in  search  of  game.  He  found  nothing  to 
shoot,  however,  but  three  pine  martens,  all  in  one  tree,  two  of  which  he  killed,  the  third 
escaping.  When  taken  into  camp,  skinned  and  cooked,  the  half  starved  miners  tried  to  eat 
them,  but  they  proved  so  tough  and  unsavory  that  they  were  thrown  away  in  disgust. 

MUSTELA  PENNANTII,  E r x 1 . 

Fisher;  Black  Cat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  149. 

We  did  not  meet  with  the  fisher  living,  but  saw  many  skins  of  individuals  which  had  been 
killed  in  Washington  and  Oregon  Territories. 

It  is  very  rare  in  Oregon,  more  common  in  Washington  Territory  and  in  the  British 
provinces,  but  nowhere  at  the  west  abundant. 

At  the  Klamath  lakes  we  found  the  natives  using  quivers  for  their  arrows  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  fisher.  I saw  but  one  or  two  of  these  skins,  however,  most  of  those  in  possession  of 
the  Indians  being  of  lynx,  otter,  raccoon,  wolf,  dog,  &c. 
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PUTORIUS  XAHTHOGENYS. 

Yellow  Cheeked  Weasel. 

Mustda  xanthogenys,  Gray,  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  XI,  1843,  118. — Ib.  Zool.  Sulphur,  1844,  31  ; pi.  ix. 

Pulorius  xanthogenys,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  176. 

Sp,  Ch. — Similar  to  P.  frenalus.  Tail  vertebra)  about  half  the  length  of  the  body  ; the  hairs  about  one-eighth  this  length. 
Head  chesnut  brown,  little  darker  than  the  back  ; the  three  patches  on  the  face  reddish  yellow  ; body  chesnut  brown  above, 
reddish  white  beneath  ; tip  of  tail  black. 

About  San  Francisco  this  small  species  is  very  common  and  well  known  to  the  residents.  I 
supposed  it  to  he  the  bridled  weasel  (P . frenata)  when  I obtained  it,  especially  as  I knew  that 
species  to  he  common  in  northern  Mexico.  It  is,  however,  apparently  distinct,  being  much 
lighter  about  the  head.  It  varies,  however,  very  much  in  color  at  San  Francisco,  some  indi- 
viduals being  much  darker  than  others,  and  closely  approaching  the  Mexican  species. 

The  habits  of  P.  xanthogenys  are  precisely  those  of  the  common  eastern  weasel,  and  they  are 
reported  to  he  as  busily  employed  in  the  destruction  of  rats  about  San  Francisco  as  weasels  are 
with  us. 

Our  specimens  were  obtained  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 

PUTORIUS  VISON. 

Common  Mink. 

Mustela  vison,  Brisson,  Quad.  1756,  256. 

Pulorius  vison,  Aud.  & Bach.  IV,  An.  Quad.  1,  1849,  250;  pi.  xi,  f.  1. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  177. 

Sr.  Ch. — Tail  about  half  as  long  as  the  body.  General  color  dark  brownish  chesnut;  tail  nearly  black  ; end  of  chin 
white,  but  not  the  edge  of  upper  jaw. 

I obtained  specimens  of  the  mink  from  Klamath  lake,  and  it  was  seen  again  by  our  party  in 
the  Des  Chutes  river.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Oregon,  and  probably  of  California,  though 
certainly  less  abundantly  in  the  last  mentioned  State.  The  specimens  obtained  from  Klamath 
lake  were  not  as  dark  as  the  handsomest  skins  I have  seen  from  the  British  provinces  ; they 
were,  however,  killed  in  August,  and  for  the  season  the  fur  was  very  fine  and  thick. 

Mr.  McTavish,  the  intelligent  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Vancouver — from 
whom  I received  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  numbers  and  distribution,  as  well  as 
to  the  habits  of  the  fur-producing  animals  of  the  northwest — told  me  that  the  company  obtain 
large  numbers  of  mink  skins  from  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  more  common  furs.  The  price  now  paid  to  the  hunters  is  the  same  for  a mink  skin  as 
for  that  of  a beaver  ; but  to  the  trader  the  mink  skin  is  much  the  most  valuable,  the  beaver 
skins  being  hardly  worth  the  price  of  transport. 

LUTRA  CALIFORNICA,  Gray. 

California  Otter. 

Lutra  californica,  Gray,  Charleswortli’s  Mag.  N.  H.  I,  1837,  580. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  187. 

Sp.  Ch. — Naked  muffle  wider  than  long;  under  surfaces  of  feet  scarcely  hairy;  the  naked  terminal  pads  not  isolated  from 
the  other  bare  portion  by  hair. 

The  otter  and  beaver  are  generally  regarded  by  those  who  have  given  the  matter  no  special 
attention  as  closely  allied  animals,  and  are  supposed  to  have  precisely  the  same  habits  and 
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habitats  ; whereas  they  belong  to  different  orders,  and  are  nearly  as  widely  separated  as  mam- 
miferous  quadrupeds  can  well  be.  The  beaver  is  a rodent,  and  the  type  of  the  order,  the  mar- 
mot, hare,  and  squirrel  being  his  congeners.  His  food  is  exclusively  vegetable,  and  he  inhabits 
the  banks  of  running  streams  because  water  affords  him  the  means  of  protection  and  locomotion, 
not  because  it  furnishes  him  with  food.  With  the  exception  of  his  great  incisors,  which  are 
fitted  for  cutting  wood  alone,  his  teeth  are  all  grinders,  and  more  perfectly  such  than  the  teeth 
of  herbivorous  ruminants.  In  disposition  he  is  mild  and  inoffensive,  and  it  is  but  with  difficulty 
he  can  be  induced,  even  in  self  defence,  to  use  his  dental  chisels.  On  the  contrary,  the  otter  is 
exclusively  carnivorous,  living  on  fish,  and  never  on  vegetable  food  ; he  swims  and  dives  with 
even  greater  facility  than  the  beaver,  and  less  often  inhabits  small  running  streams  than  rivers 
and  lakes.  He  has  the  dentition  and  the  disposition  of  the  carnivora,  and  will  defend  himself 
stoutly  against  any  animal  which  may  attack  him. 

The  otter  exists  on  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  both  on  the  sea  shore  and  in  the  inland 
streams  and  lakes.  In  the  Cascade  mountains,  where  neither  otter  nor  beaver  had  been  much 
hunted,  and  where  both  were  abundant,  we  found  the  beaver  in  the  streams,  but  the  otter  in 
great  abundance  in  the  mountain  lakes  where  these  streams  take  their  rise.  There  they  subsist 
on  the  western  brook-trouts  and  a Coregonus  with  a crayfish,  Astacus  klamathensis . These 
fish  are  exceedingly  active,  and  an  otter  must  be  very  swift  to  catch  them.  I brought  a fine 
specimen  from  this  locality  which  measured  five  feet  from  the  extremity  of  the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail.  His  skin  was  very  beautiful,  and  when  in  the  water  the  hair  over  all  the  surface 
was  beautifully  iridescent. 

In  the  Klamath  lakes  the  otter  is  quite  common,  and  several  of  their  skins  were  procured  by 
our  party  from  the  Indians.  In  these  lakes  their  food  is  a large  sucker  ( Catostomus  occidentalis) 
and  a species  of  Gila , both  rather  sluggish  fishes,  and  such  as  would  be  easily  caught. 

At  the  present  time  the  fur  of  the  otter  is  much  more  in  demand  than  that  of  the  beaver. 
When  I was  at  Vancouver  the  prices  paid  in  goods  to  the  hunters  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
were  for  beaver  skins  50  cents,  for  otter  $2  50  each. 

The  western  otter  has  been  described  by  Gray  under  the  name  of  Lutra  calif  or nica ; the  otter 
of  the  eastern  States,  long  since  called  by  Sabine  L.  canadensis , he  seems  not  to  have  seen. 
The  most  conspicuous  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  otters  is  the  greater  amount 
of  hair  on  the  palms  and  soles  of  those  from  the  west.  Since,  however,  this  difference  is  so 
slight,  and  the  otter  is  found  quite  across  the  continent  without  break  or  interval  in  the  series, 
I am  inclined  to  consider  them  as  all  specifically  identical,  though  presenting  several  shades  of 
variation.  On  the  Upper  Missouri,  where  the  stream  is  muddy  and  not  well  supplied  with  fish, 
the  otters  are  few  in  number,  small  in  size,  and  the  fur  pale  and  inferior. 

Our  specimen  of  this  species  was  collected  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  about  160  miles  south  of 
the  Columbia. 

ENHYDRA  MARINA,  Fleming. 

Sea  Otter. 

Balrd,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  189. 

Of  this  little  known  but  interesting  animal  we  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  fresh  speci- 
mens, and  but  little  information  which  was  satisfactory.  From  Mr.  McTavisli  I learned  that  it 
is  occasionally  taken  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  but  not  more  than 
two  skins  are  usually  obtained  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  that  point,  in  a year.  Further 
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down  the  coast  they  are  more  abundant,  and  the  capture  of  the  sea  otter  off  southern  California 
employs  quite  a number  of  men  and  several  boats.  I saw,  in  San  Francisco,  a number  (one 
hundred  or  more)  of  their  skins,  some  of  enormous  size  and  great  beauty.  The  largest  were 
full  six  feet  long,  and  had  evidently  once  belonged  to  animals  considerably  larger  than  those 
upon  which  descriptions  have  been  based.  This  lot  of  skins  was  offered  us  at  thirty  dollars 
each  ; less  than  half  the  price  they  formerly  bore. 

A curious  fact,  as  illustrative  of  the  aquatic  habit  of  the  sea  otter,  was  related  by  one  of  the 
hunters.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  female  with  very  small  young  at  sea,  forty  miles  from  shore, 
hut  that  generally  they  are  found  on  soundings,  and  particularly  where  the  gigantic  kelp 
(Macrocystis)  raises  its  cahle-like  stem,  and  expands  its  broad  leaf  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
After  the  seal  this  animal  is  undoubtedly  the  most  aquatic  of  the  carnivorous  mammalia. 

MEPHITIS  OCCIDENTALIS,  Baird. 

California  Skunk. 

Mephitis  occidentalis,  Baird,  Gen.  Bep.  1857,  194. 

? Mephitis  mesomelas,  St.  Hilaire,  Voy.  (le  la  Venus,  Zoologie,  I,  1855,  133  : plate. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  a cat.  Tail  vertebrae  two-thirds  the  length  of  head  and  body,  Bony  palate  with  small  narrow  emar- 
gination  in  the  middle  of  its  posterior  edge.  Color  black,  with  a white  nuchal  patch,  bifurcating  behind  and  reaching  to 
the  tail,  which  is  entirely  black. 

Aside  from  the  little  zorilla,  one  or  more  species  of  a larger  size  inhabit  California.  M.  bicolor , 
as  I have  said  in  speaking  of  that  species,  inhabits  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  State, 
where  it  is  associated  with  at  least  one  larger  species.  North  of  Benicia  skunks  are  not 
unknown,  as  we  had  both  ocular  and  nasal  evidence,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  as  on 
our  march  we  dipped  down  with  our  train  into  some  quiet  valley,  that  the  breath  of  evening 
or  early  morning  would  come  to  us  freighted  with  the  odors  characteristic  of  the  genus.  I saw 
several  of  these  animals  which  had  been  killed,  hut  they  were  so  much  decomposed  as  to  render 
their  identification  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

MEPHITIS  BICOLOR. 

Little  Striped  Skunk. 

Mephitis  licolor,  J.  E.  Gray,  Charleswortk’s  Mag.  N.  H.  I,  1837,  581. 

Mephitis  zorilla,  Lichtenstein. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  276,  (not  figured. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  197. 

Sp.  Ch. — Smallest  of  North  American  species.  Tail  vertebrae  less  than  half  the  body ; with  the  hairs,  not  much  more 
than  half.  Black,  with  a broad  white  patch  on  forehead,  and  crescent  before  each  ear  ; four  parallel  dorsal  stripes  inter- 
rupted and  broken  behind ; a shorter  stripe  on  side  of  belly,  running  into  a posterior  transverse  crescent,  which  are  white. 
Tail  black  throughout  to  base  of  hairs,  except  a pure  white  pencil  at  the  end. 

This  elegant  little  skunk,  so  handsomely  marked  and  clothed  in  a coat  so  soft  and  silken, 
presents,  in  all  hut  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  genus,  a marked  contrast  to  the 
larger  species  so  common  in  the  eastern  States,  (31.  cliinga .) 

It  is  a southern  species,  of  the  range  of  which  San  Francisco  is  probably  about  the  northern 
limit.  From  San  Francisco  southward  it  becomes  more  common,  extending  quite  into  Mexico, 
and  probably  across  the  continent  into  Texas, 

This  animal  is  so  prettily  marked,  that,  on  looking  over  our  collections,  even  ladies,  ignorant 
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of  its  name,  have  not  failed  to  admire  it ; and,  indeed,  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  reference 
to  the  larger  species,  (if.  chinga  and  if.  mesoleuca.)  If  we  were  divested  of  certain  prejudices, 
and  these  animals  of  certain  perfumes,  it  is  probable  we  should  regard  them,  as  they  certainly 
deserve,  as  very  handsome  creatures. 

To  any  collector  in  zoology  who  may  happen  to  have,  as  an  idiosyncracy,  a dislike  of  some 
odors,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  there  are  several  ways  of  taking  skunks  without  causing 
them  to  emit  their  perfume.  The  best  way  is  to  catch  the  animal  in  a box  trap,  and  to  plunge 
the  trap  unopened  into  water,  by  that  means  drowning  the  skunk.  If  killed  suddenly  very 
dead  by  a rifle  ball  or  shot,  they  are  inodorous.  Another  mode  sometimes  practised,  and 
sometimes  successful,  is  to  attack  the  skunk  with  a small  dog,  and  while  his  attention  is 
engaged,  to  walk  boldly  up,  and  seizing  him  by  the  tail,  raise  him  instantly  into  the  air,  when 
he  may  be  despatched  by  blows  on  the  head,  his  system  of  defence  in  such  circumstances  being 
inoperative. 

TAXIDEA  AMERICANA. 

American  Badger. 

Ursus  tazus,  Schkeber,  Saugt.  Ill,  1778,  520,  fig.  142,  B.  (From  Buffon.) 

Meles  tarns , var.  (}  americanus,  Boddaert,  Elenclius  Anim.  I,  1784,  136. 

Meles  americanus,  (“  Bodd.”)  Zimmermann,  Pennant’s  Arktische  Zoologie  I,  1787,  74. 

Taxidea  americana,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep  Mammals,  1857,  202. 

Ursus  labradorius,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1788,  102. 

Kerr’s  Linnasus,  1792,  187. 

Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  Mamm.  I,  1800,  469  ; pi.  cvi. 

Meles  labradoria,  Meyer,  Zool.  Archiv.  II,  1796,  45. 

Aud.  & Bach  N.  A.  Quad.  I,  1849,  360  ; pi.  xlvii. 

Sr.  Cn. — Head  grizzled  grey,  black  on  the  end  of  snout  and  along  the  eyes.  A median  white  line  from  near  the  nose  to 
the  nape.  Legs  and  a crescentic  patch  before  the  ears  black.  Cheeks  and  under  parts  generally  white. 

In  traversing  the  arid  surfaces  of  the  sage  plains  of  eastern  California,  Utah,  and  Oregon, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  thing  which  the  traveller  may  be  more  sure  of  seeing  every  day  of  his 
journey  than  the  burrow  of  a badger  ; and,  after  cursing  the  country,  and  the  folly  which  led 
him  to  cross  these  barren,  hot,  and  dusty  surfaces,  there  is  nothing  he  will  more  certainly  do, 
whether  on  foot  or  mounted,  than  tumble  into  one  of  these  same  badger  holes,  and  yet  the 
chances  are  more  than  equal  that  he  never  sees  a living  badger  on  which  to  revenge  himself ; 
for  the  badger  is  a shy  and  timid  animal,  and  the  country  which  he  inhabits  is  so  open,  it 
rarely  happens  that  he  is  surprised  at  a distance  from  his  burrow.  During  our  march  of  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  through  the  country  inhabited  by  the  badger  this  did  occur,  however,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  and  gave  rise  to  some  ludicrous  scenes.  The  badger,  though  far  from  formid- 
able, is  too  well  provided  with  teeth  to  be  handled  without  gloves  ; and  knowing  that  his  only 
safety  when  attacked  is  in  plunging  to  the  bottom  of  his  burrow,  his  pig-headed  pertinacity  in 
endeavoring  to  reach  it  is  such,  that  an  unarmed  man  finds  it  difficult  to  stop  him. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  gave  me  most  efficient  aid  in  collecting,  came  one  day  suddenly  upon  a 
badger  at  some  distance  from  his  hole  ; of  course  he  made  for  it  with  all  possible  speed,  which, 
it  should  be  said,  is  not  so  great  but  that  a man  could  easily  overtake  one.  Mr.  Anderson 
first  endeavored  to  trample  him  under  his  horse’s  feet,  but,  though  he  ran  over  him  several 
times,  the  badger  avoided  the  hoofs,  and  received  no  injury.  As  we  had  not  then  obtained  a 
specimen,  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  secure  this  one,  so  he  drove  his  horse  before  him,  and 
brought  him  to  bay.  He  then  jumped  off,  and  went  towards  him,  hoping,  by  means  of  kicks 
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and  his  sheath-knife,  to  despatch  him,  hut  the  badger,  instead  of  retreating,  came  at  him  open- 
mouthed,  and  with  such  a show  of  ferocity  that  he  was  fain  to  let  him  pass,  trusting  to  find  a 
club  to  kill  him  with  ; hut  in  that  region  clubs  do  not  “grow  on  every  hush,”  for  most  of  the 
hushes  are  sage  hushes,  and  before  he  found  any  sort  of  a stick  the  badger  had  reached  his  hole. 
Two  days  after  I became  indebted  to  him  for  a fine  specimen,  which  a long  rifle  shot  had 
dropped  at  the  entrance  of  his  burrow.  Another,  while  leisurely  following  an  old  trail,  ap- 
parently on  a journey,  was  overtaken  and  killed  by  some  of  our  soldiers.  Seeing,  perhaps,  the 
hopelessness  of  the  attempt,  he  made  no  effort  to  escape,  hut  a vigorous  defence,  and  was  only 
despatched  with  some  difficulty. 

The  burrows  of  the  badger  penetrate  the  light  volcanic  soil  of  the  western  plains  in  all  direc- 
tions ; and  often  it  has  occurred  that  while  riding  unsuspectingly  over  an  unbroken  surface  my 
horse  has  suddenly  sunk  into  one  of  these  old  burrows  the  whole  length  of  the  fore  or  hind 
legs,  sometimes  extricating  himself  only  with  considerable  effort. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  an  animal  of  so  little  prowess,  so  little  speed  and  cunning,  should 
find  a subsistence  in  a region  so  nearly  barren  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  that  which  I have 
described  ; hut  the  number  of  Spermophiles  and  Arvicolae  which  are  found  there  is  surprising, 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  they  live,  and  I suspect  they  furnish  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  food,  his  unequalled  power  and  skill  in  burrowing  enabling  him  with  comparatively 
little  trouble  to  follow  them  to  the  bottom  of  their  holes  and  devour  them  at  leisure.  The 
number  of  badgers  inhabiting  any  given  space  is  small,  as  they  seem  to  be  a singularly  solitary 
animal ; and  a large  part  of  the  burrows  which  they  make,  and  which  we  see,  and  perhaps  fall 
into,  are  never  occupied  by  them  as  domicils,  but  are  made  in  pursuit  of  food. 

Of  the  considerable  number  of  badgers  and  badger  skins  which  I saw  at  the  west,  scarce  any 
two  were  of  jmecisely  the  same  color.  Some  were  of  a pale  dirty  brown,  while  others  were  of  a 
rich  dark  chestnut,  with  the  hairs  of  the  back  tipped  with  silver.  When  irritated,  the  badger 
shakes  up  his  thick  coat  of  hair,  as  the  owl  and  hen  their  feathers,  in  order  to  appear  as  large 
and  formidable  as  possible.  At  such  times,  the  hack  is  flattened  and  the  sides  expanded,  the  long 
hair  projecting  like  the  shell  of  a turtle  or  the  eaves  of  a house.  The  hair  is  so  arranged  also 
as  to  display  the  variety  of  color  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  under  such  circumstances  a good 
specimen  of  a badger  becomes  a very  handsome  animal. 

Our  specimen  of  badger  was  collected  at  Klamath  lake. 

PROCYON  TIERNANDEZII,  Wagler. 

Black-footed  Raccoon. 

Procyon  hernandezii,  Wagler,  Isis,  XXIV,  1831,  514. 

Wiegmann,  in  Arcliiv,  III,  i,  1837,  367. — Ib.  Annals  and  Mag.  N.  H.  I,  1833,  133. 

Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber,  II,  1841, 157;  also  in  Schreber  Saugt.  Ill,  pi.  cxliii,  A,  (interpolated.) 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  212. 

? Procyon  nivea,  Gray,  Cbarlesw.  Mag.  N.  H.  I,  1837,  580.  (Albino.) 

Sp.  Cn. — Larger  than  P.  lotor.  General  color  greyish  white,  with  a tinge  of  yellowish ; long  hairs  tipped  with  black. 
Under  fur  dark  brown.  A large  oblique  black  patch  on  the  side  of  the  face  continuous  with  a paler  one  under  the  chin. 
Sides  and  under  part  of  the  muzzle,  posterior  margin  of  the  cheek  patch,  and  the  ear,  whitish.  Tail  tapering  to  tip,  with 
five  or  six  annuli  and  the  tip  black  ; the  annuli  half  as  wide  only  as  the  rusty  whitish  interspaces.  Hind  feet  exceeding 
four  inches  ; the  upper  surface  mostly  dark  brown.  Naked  part  of  the  soles  three  inches. 

Varies  in  lighter  colors  and  substitution  of  rusty  brown  or  chestnut  for  the  black  tints. 

This  raccoon,  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  eastern  species,  inhabits  all  parts  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  Territories  ; specimens  having  been  obtained  from  widely  separated 
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localities,  and  its  characteristic  track  observed  in  almost  every  place  to  which  game  resorted  to 
drink.  It  is,  however,  less  abundant  on  the  Pacific  slope  than  is  the  eastern  species  in  most 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ; being  confined  to  the  wooded  districts,  and  found  most 
abundantly  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  California.  Considerable  numbers  are  sold 
in  the  San  Francisco  market,  to  be  eaten,  commanding  a price  of  from  one  to  three  dollars  each. 
I could  not  learn  that  the  skin  was  ever  made  an  article  of  traffic  in  California.  I saw  a number 
of  raccoons  in  confinement  in  San  Francisco,  all  of  which  exhibited  precisely  the  movements, 
the  habits,  the  attitudes,  and  the  temper  of  the  eastern  raccoon,  and  I noticed  no  striking 
peculiarity  of  form  or  color. 

Specimens  were  obtained  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 

URSUS  HORRIBILIS,  0 r d . 

Grizzly  Bear. 

Ursus  horribilis,  Ord,  Guthrie’s  Geography,  2d  Am.  Ed.  II,  1815,  291,  299. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  219. 

Ursus ferox,  (“Lewis  & Clark,”)  Richardson,  F.  B.  A.  I,  1829,  24  ; pi.  i. 

Aud.  & BACn,  N.  A.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  141  ; pi.  cxxxi 

Sp.  Cii. — Size  very  large.  Tail  shorter  than  ears.  Hair  coarse,  darkest  near  the  base,  with  light  tips.  An  erect  mane 
between  the  shoulders.  Feet  very  large  ; fore  claws  twice  as  long  as  the  hinder  ones.  A dark  dorsal  stripe  from  occiput  to 
tail,  and  another  lateral  one  on  each  side  along  the  flanks,  obscured  and  nearly  concealed  by  the  light  tips  ; intervals  be- 
tween the  stripes  lighter.  All  the  hairs  on  the  body  brownish-yellow  or  hoary  at  tips.  Region  around  ears  dusky  ; legs 
nearly  black.  Muzzle  pale,  without  a darker  dorsal  stripe. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range,  the  grizzly  bear  seems  to  have  appropriated 
to  himself  the  southern  of  our  Pacific  provinces,  leaving  the  more  northern  territories  to  his  less 
powerful  congeners,  the  black  and  brown  bears.  The  reasons  for  this  peculiar  distribution  of 
species  are  not  very  obvious,  but  it  is  evidently  an  exhibition  of  that  system  in  nature  which 
provides  by  giving  a wide  range  of  habit  to  the  different  animals  for  the  development  of  a large 
amount  of  animal  life  in  every  important  division  of  the  almost  infinitely  varied  surface  of  the 
earth.  That  the  habitat  of  the  grizzly  is  not  determined  by  temperature  we  know,  for  his  thick 
and  shaggy  coat  affords  a better  defence  against  cold  than  the  finer  and  thinner  fur  of  the  black 
bear,  and  in  the  Rocky  mountains  the  range  of  the  grizzly  extends  at  least  as  far  north  as  the 
line  of  the  British  possessions. 

Differences  in  the  food  of  the  two  species,  where  the  food  is  so  nearly  identical,  seem  hardly 
adequate  to  account  for  their  distribution.  It  appears  to  me  rather  to  turn  on  the  more  sylvan 
habit  of  the  black  bear,  his  greater  aptness  at  climbing,  and  his  evident  preference  for  a country 
covered  by  a heavy  growth  of  timber.  He  is  the  bear  of  the  forest,  while  the  grizzly  is  the  bear 
of  the  “ chapparal the  latter  choosing  an  open  country,  whether  plain  or  mountain,  whose 
surface  is  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  <£  manzanita,”  or  scrub  oak — which  furnish  him  with 
his  favorite  food — and  clumps  of  service  bushes  and  low  cherry,  and  whose  streams  are  bordered 
by  tangled  thickets  of  grape  vines  and  wild  plum. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  grizzly 
bear  becomes  very  rare  after  passing  the  parallel  of  42°.  They  are  rather  unpleasantly  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  Sierra  Nevada,  in  California,  where  large  numbers  are 
annually  killed  by  the  hunters,  and  where  not  a few  of  the  hunters  are  annually  killed  by  the 
bears.  About  Shingletown  and  McCumber’s  flat,  northeast  of  Fort  Reading,  and  around  the 
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base  of  Lassen’s  butte,  they  are  very  numerous.  This  region  is  partially  covered  with  a forest 
of  rather  scattered  trees  of  immense  size,  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine,  western  balsam  fir  and  liboce- 
dras,  with  wide  intervals  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  manzanita,  ceanofhus,  and  low  scrub 
oak.  These  thickets  are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  bear,  and  are  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  their  well-beaten  paths. 

After  crossing  the  divide  and  descending  into  the  interior  basin,  from  which  Pit  river  issues 
through  its  lower  canon,  grizzly  bear  “ signs”  became  more  rare,  but  were  noticed  on  every 
day’s  march  till  we  reached  Klamath  lake.  Here  the  country  becomes  more  productive,  the 
mountain  slopes  being  covered  with  bushes  of  service  berry,  gooseberry  of  several  kinds,  plum 
and  cherry  trees,  all  loaded  with  fruit,  upon  which  the  numerous  tracks  proved  many  bears 
were  feeding. 

At  San  Francisco  a large  number  of  “ grizzlies  ” are  kept  in  confinement  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  and  while  there  I frequently  amused  myself  by  watching  them  and  studying  their 
habits.  Two  of  these  were  quite  large,  and  said  to  weigh,  respectively,  eight  hundred  and  one 
thousand  pounds  ; and  they,  with  a cougar,  an  elk,  a navajo,  (four-horned  sheep,)  an  ocelot,  and 
a bald  eagle,  went  to  make  up  a kind  of  menagerie,  where  I frequently  spent  an  hour. 

These  grizzlies  were  under  perfect  control,  and  were  knocked  about  entirely  without  ceremony 
by  the  showman,  yet  unresentingly,  and  he  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  ride  upon  their  backs. 
He  used  to  give  interest  to  each  day’s  entertainment  by  getting  up  a wrestling  match  between 
the  bears,  when  they  would  tumble  one  another  about  with  considerable  spirit,  yet  usually  very 
goodnaturedly.  The  reward  which  more  than  any  other  stimulated  them  to  effort  was  tobacco, 
of  which  they  seemed  very  fond.  If  undisturbed,  however,  they  were  very  lethargic,  lying  the 
whole  day  through,  each  rolled  up  into  a huge  ball  of  fur,  nearly  as  high  as  the  animal  when 
standing. 

A very  beautiful  bear,  eighteen  months  old,  and  weighing  nearly  five  hundred  pounds,  was 
confined  by  a long  chain  near  a slaughter  house,  in  the  environs  of  San  Francisco,  and  just 
beside  the  road  I was  every  day  compelled  to  travel.  He  had  always  been  well  fed,  was  very 
fat,  and,  for  a bear,  very  good  natured.  Every  day  some  one  of  the  butchers  would  have  a 
wrestling  match  with  him,  into  the  sport  of  which  he  would  enter  with  great  zest,  yet  never 
evincing  anything  like  ferocity  ; indeed,  to  all  mankind,  he  had  been,  so  far,  entirely  harmless. 
Not  so,  however,  toward  the  pigs.  For  pork  he  seemed  to  have  a special  fondness,  and  he 
exhausted  all  his  bearish  cunning  to  draw  within  the  circle,  of  which  his  chain  was  the  radius, 
the  vagrant  slioats  which  ranged  around  the  slaughter  house.  He  would  leave  his  food  half 
eaten  or  untasted,  that  it  might  attract  the  pigs,  while  he,  retreating  under  the  cart  to  which 
he  was  chained,  watched  their  motions  with  all  the  silent  cunning  of  a cat.  Woe  to  the  unlucky 
pig  which,  drawn  by  the  bait,  came  within  that  magic  circle  ! he  ceased  to  grow  old  from 
that  hour. 

Like  most  bears  he  was  also  very  fond  of  sweets,  of  which  a poor  laborer,  living  in  the  vicinity, 
had  satisfactory,  or  rather  unsatisfactory  proof.  Sometimes  the  bear  would  break  his  slender 
chain,  and  range  about  the  place  at  his  own  free  will,  doing  no  harm,  but  sometimes  frightening 
people,  until  he  was  caught  and  tied  up  again.  One  day,  when  the  bear  was  at  liberty,  this 
poor  laborer  was  passing,  just  at  evening,  with  his  hard-earned  pay  converted  into  a sack  of 
sugar,  which  he  carried  on  his  shoulder  to  his  family.  He  heard  a step  behind  him,  to  which 
he  paid  no  attention  till  he  felt  violent  hands  laid  on  his  sack  of  sugar.  Turning  round,  what 
was  his  consternation  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a large  bear.  Of  course  he  was  frightened, 
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dropped  his  hag  and  ran.  When  afterwards  he  returned,  having  gained  courage  and  assistance, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  sack  was  empty. 

The  track  of  the  hind  foot  of  the  grizzly  hear  is  very  like  that  made  by  the  foot  of  a negro  ; 
one  of  the  thousand  things  which  give  the  hear  a kind  of  human  character.  His  attitudes  and 
motions,  his  arm-like  use  of  the  fore  leg,  his  fun  and  malice,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  hunters, 
his  festive  games,  wrestling  matches  and  dances,  are  very  human. 

URSUS  AMERICANUS. 

Black  Bear;  Cinnamon  Bear. 

Ursus  amtrkanus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  225,  228. 

The  black  bear  inhabits  all  portions  of  Washington  and  Oregon  Territories,  extending  Its 
range  into  California  only  near  the  coast.  Near  Fort  Jones  it  has  been  occasionally  killed,  but 
south  of  that  point  it  is  replaced  by  the  grizzly.  In  passing  from  California  to  Oregon,  by  way 
of  the  Klamath  lakes,  we  found  no  traces  of  it  till  we  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  Des 
Chutes  river  ; there  we  saw  no  grizzly  “sign,”  but  the  black  bear  was  evidently  very  abundant. 
Several  were  seen  by  the  members  of  our  party,  but  they  were  very  shy,  and  none  were  killed. 
The  light  volcanic  soil,  composed  of  disintegrated  pumice,  of  the  region  bordering  the  main  fork 
of  the  Des  Chutes,  as  it  issues  from  the  Cascade  mountains,  sustains  little  vegetation  except  the 
yellow  and  spruce  pines,  ( P . brachyptera  and  P.  contorta ,)  and  receives  and  retains  the  impress 
of  the  feet  of  passing  animals  with  almost  the  fidelity  of  snow.  On  this  surface,  therefore,  we 
had  an  authentic  record  of  the  fauna  of  the  region.  The  elk,  the  mule,  the  white-tailed  deer, 
the  antelope,  the  badger,  tbe  red  fox,  the  coyote  and  large  gray  wolf,  Townsend’s  hare,  the 
artemisia  hare,  all  had  there  made  their  marks — even  the  striped  squirrels,  Spermophilus 
lateralis  and  Tamias  townsendii,  had  recorded  their  visits  to  the  bushes  of  red  gooseberry  and 
ceanothus,  which  furnish  them  with  food.  Among  these  hieroglyphics,  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  perhaps  most  numerous,  were  those  in  which  the  black  bear  had  told  us  of 
his  various  wanderings.  His  tracks,  deeply  sunk  in  the  yielding  surface,  resembled  those  of 
a horse,  only  set  more  closely  together;  and  during  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  winter’s 
rains  and  snows  had  obliterated  all  former  records,  the  hear  had  passed  and  repassed  so  fre- 
quently that  the  ground  in  some  localities  was  tracked  up  like  a barn  yard. 

The  subsistence  of  the  bears  of  the  region  I have  described  is  evidently,  for  the  most  part, 
vegetable.  The  manzanita,  ( Arbutus  laurifolia,)  the  wild  plum  and  cherry,  which  fruit  profusely 
and  are  very  low,  and  especially  the  whortleberry,  which  covers  whole  hill-sides  in  the  Cascade 
mountains,  furnishing  an  unheard  of  quantity  of  large  and  fine  fruit ; all  these  assist  in  making 
up  their  bill  of  fare.  Rarely,  too,  we  saw  trees  of  the  yellow  pine  bearing  marks  of  bears’  teeth, 
where  they  had  torn  off  the  bark  to  get  at  the  succulent  inner  layer,  which  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing life,  and  to  which  the  Indians  very  generally  have  recourse  when  pressed  by  hunger.  I 
have  known  the  black  bear  of  the  eastern  States  strip  off  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  spruce 
(A.  canadensis ) for  the  same  purpose. 

The  brown  or  cinnamon  bear,  generally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  a variety  of  the  black 
species,  inhabits  the  same  territory  and  shares  the  habits  and  the  food  of  the  black  bear. 

I made  every  effort  to  secure  good  specimens  of  the  brown  bear  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of 
its  relations,  for  the  hunters  and  Indians  whom  I consulted  generally  regarded  them  as  distinct, 
but  I could  only  obtain  the  prepared  skins.  Lieutenant  Crook,  United  States  army,  a thorough 
sportsman  and  a careful  and  accurate  observer,  tells  me  that  he  killed  a brown  bear  in  Scott’s 
valley,  California,  in  a tree , engaged  in  tearing  off  a branch  from  which  a hornet's  nest  was  sus- 
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pended,  evidently  designing  to  possess  himself  of  the  nest  that  he  might  eat  the  young  insects 
■which  it  contained.  This  is  precisely  the  habit  of  the  black  hear,  to  which  the  cinnamon  hear, 
if  distinct,  must  he  very  closely  allied  The  color,  though  a striking  peculiarity,  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation  ; and  the  texture  of  the  coat  is  very  similar  in  black  and  brown  bears, 
and  very  different  from  the  thicker,  coarser,  and  rougher  covering  of  the  grizzly.  I saw  a black 
hear  skin,  brought  by  Lieutenant  Day,  United  States  army,  from  the  head  of  Salmon  river, 
Oregon  Territory,  which  was  as  soft  and  lustrous  as  silk. 

The  size  of  the  black  hear  of  the  west  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  eastern  States  ; the  brown 
hear  is  represented  as  being  rather  larger  and  longer  limbed.  Both  are  hunted  with  much  less 
fear  and  caution  than  the  formidable  grizzlies. 

OTARIA ? 

The  Sea  Lion. 

This  large  seal  is  quite  abundant  on  the  few  rocky  islands  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Oregon 
and  California.  In  passing  from  Crescent  City  to  San  Francisco  we  saw  immense  numbers  of 
them  on  the  detached  rocks  a few  miles  from  shore,  near  Cape  Mendocino.  Some  of  these  rocks 
were  covered  with  them,  basking  in  the  warm  morning  sunshine.  As  the  steamer  approached, 
they  began  to  he  disturbed,  moving  about  with  considerable  facility,  and  making  a hoarse  kind 
of  growling  or  harking  in  chorus  ; in  their  movements,  their  color,  and  their  cries,  resembling  a 
crowd  of  black  and  brown  hears.  As  we  came  nearer,  most  of  them  scrambled  to  the  edge  of 
the  rocks  and  threw  themselves,  sometimes  from  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  into  the  sea, 
one  or  two,  perhaps  old  or  disabled  individuals,  usually  remaining  and  keeping  up  a defiant 
growl  while  we  were  passing.  In  the  water  they  still  kept  together,  showing  only  their  rela- 
tively small  heads,  swimming  and  diving  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  There  was  considerable 
diversity  of  size  and  color  among  them.  Some  were  evidently  quite  young,  and  others  larger 
than  the  largest  grizzly  hear.  he  variation  of  color  was  from  dark  brown,  almost  black,  to 
light  fulvous. 

At  the  Farallones  islands,  forty  miles  off  the  coast,  and  opposite  San  Francisco,  this,  with 
several  other  species,  is  very  abundant.  They  there  attain  a weight  of  two  thousand  pounds 
and  over,  and  are  exceedingly  ferocious.  During  the  nuptial  season  the  fierce  and  bloody 
battles  between  the  males  make  of  these  islands  a perfect  pandemonium,  and  all  the  old  males, 
bloody  and  scarred,  carry  on  their  sides  and  shoulders  evidences  of  their  recent  or  remote 
conflicts. 

They  are  sometimes  killed  with  fire  arms,  though,  from  their  great  size  and  tenacity  of  life, 
it  is  rare  that  a mortal  wound  is  inflicted.  While  we  were  in  San  Francisco,  in  June,  1855, 
Dr.  Wm.  0.  Ayres,  of  that  city,  visited  the  Farallones,  bringing  hack  a variety  of  interesting 
matter,  both  of  specimens  and  facts,  illustrative  of  the  fauna  of  those  islands.  Amon  other 
things,  the  skull  of  a sea  lion,  in  reference  to  which,  as  he  presented  it  to  the  California 
academy,  he  made  the  following  remarks  : 

“This  specimen  is  of  interest  as  illustrating,  in  one  particular,  the  habits  of  these  animals. 
The  left  zygomatic  arch  has  been  perforated  by  a bullet,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  left  inferior 
maxillary  hone  shattered  by  another  ; both  of  these  injuries  having  been  received  so  long  since 
that  the  action  of  the  absorbents  has  almost  smoothed  the  splintered  edges  of  the  hones.  Inside 
of  the  wound  of  the  zygoma  was  found  the  piece  of  lead  which  had  caused  it,  and  which  was  at 
once  recognized,  from  certain  peculiarities  of  form,  as  one  which  had  been  fired,  without  fatal 
effect,  at  a sea  lion,  on  the  same  rocks,  in  the  summer  of  1854.  We  have  thus  a demonstration 
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that  these  huge  seals  return,  in  some  instances  at  least,  year  after  year  to  the  same  localities. 
They  leave  the  Farallones  in  November,  and  return  in  May,  being  absent  about  six  months. 
How  far  they  migrate  during  that  interval  we  have,  at  present,  no  means  of  determining.  The 
one  from  which  the  skull  was  taken  was  estimated  to  weigh  about  a ton.” 

PHOCA  ? 

Seal. 

This  seal  penetrates  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Suisan  hays,  and  even  follows  up  the 
Sacramento  river  for  some  distance. 

While  duck  shooting  on  San  Pablo  hay,  we  were  many  times  amused,  and  sometimes  a little 
startled,  to  see  a round  head,  as  large  as  that  of  a man,  suddenly  and  silently  raised  above  the 
water  near  us,  and  a pair  of  goggle  eyes,  just  enough  human  to  make  them  horrible,  staring  at 
us,  recalling  all  sorts  of  stories  of  strangled  innocence  rising  to  confront  the  murderer.  Usually, 
after  taking  a good  look  at  us,  the  head  would  sink  as  silently  as  it  rose,  leaving  us  in  a pleasant 
state  of  uncertainty  whether  it  was  ghost  or  demon  that  had  formed  the  apparition.  After  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  that  bullet  head  and  goggle  eyes  would  appear  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boat,  rising  and  sinking  in  the  same  ghostly  way,  and  giving  no  hint,  hut  leaving  to  the 
imagination  what  might  he  appended  to  this  curious  head  piece. 

A similar  apparition  startled  me  one  quiet  Sabbath  morning  when  sitting  on  the  trap  rocks 
at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia ; the  more,  as  I should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  a whale  as  a 
seal  at  that  distance  from  the  Pacific  and  above  the  Cascades. 

DIDELPHYS  CALIFORNICA,  Bennett. 

California  Possum. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Zool.  1857,  233. 

Guided  only  by  my  own  observations,  and  by  what  I could  gather  from  verbal  testimony,  I 
should  have  said  that  the  opossum  does  not  exist  in  California  or  Oregon.  We  have,  however, 
the  positive  evidence  of  other  witnesses  that  it  does  exist  there ; and,  therefore,  my  negative 
evidence  goes  for  nothing  unless  as  an  indication  of  its  rarity. 

On  the  light  volcanic  soil  of  southeastern  Oregon,  over  which  we  travelled  for  days  together, 
a surface  which  takes  a track  almost  as  well  as  snow,  though  I looked  carefully  for  the  tracks  of 
the  opossum,  so  peculiar  that  they  could  hardly  he  mistaken  or  overlooked,  I never  saw  it  in  all 
that  region  ; nor  did  any  of  our  party. 

I am  therefore  convinced  that  if  the  opossum  exists  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  is  much 
more  rare  than  in  the  eastern  States. 

SCIURUS  FOSSOR,  Peale. 

California  Gray  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  fossor,  Peale,  Mamm.  and  Birds  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.  1848,  55. 

Add.  &.  Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  264  ; pi.  cliii,  f.  2. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  264. 

Sciurus  heermanni,  Leconte,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VI,  Sept.  1852,  149. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  S.  vulpinus,  but  more  slender.  Tail  vertebras  as  long  as  the  body  ; with  the  hairs,  much  longer.  Five 
upper  molars.  Above,  grizzled  bluish  gray  and  black  ; beneath,  white,  without  any  differently  colored  separating  line. 
Tail  black,  with  the  exterior  white  ; the  whole  under  surface  finely  grizzled.  Back  of  the  ears  and  adjacent  tuft  on  the 
occiput,  chestnut. 

This  large  and  handsome  squirrel  inhabits  the  pine  forests  of  all  parts  of  California  in  which 
pine  forests  exist.  We  did  not  observe  it  in  any  part  of  Oregon,  and  if  it  is  found  there  it 
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must  be  rare.  It  is  nowhere  very  abundant,  but  is  rather  common  in  the  coniferous  forests  of 
northern  California,  where  it  is  hunted  by  the  scattered  residents  with  great  zest,  both  for  the 
sport  which  it  affords,  and  because  of  its  excellence  for  the  table. 

It  is  eminently  a tree  squirrel,  scarcely  descending  to  the  ground  but  for  food  and  water,  and 
it  subsists  almost  exclusively  on  the  seeds  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  pine  known,  P.  Lambertiana , 
the  “ sugar  pine”  of  the  western  coast.  The  cones  of  this  magnificent  tree  are  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  contain  each  one  hundred  or  more  seeds  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  small  white  bean  of  commerce.  These  cones  would  be  unmanageable  by  the  squirrel  in  the 
tree,  and  he  has  the  habit  so  common  in  the  family  of  dropping  them  to  the  ground,  where  he 
can  dissect  them  at  leisure.  This  he  usually  does  in  the  early  morning,  climbing  to  the 
extremities  of  the  topmost  branches  where  the  cones  hang,  and  cutting  off  a sufficient  number 
to  supply  his  wants  for  the  day.  He  then  descends,  and  commencing  at  the  base  of  the  cone, 
tears  off  the  scales  in  succession,  and  skilfully  possesses  himself  of  the  seeds  which  they  conceal. 
He  is,  however,  compelled  to  supply  other  wants  than  his  own,  for  the  smaller  pine  squirrel,  S. 
douglasii,  and  the  ground  squirrel,  Tamias  townsendii , appropriate  a large  share  of  his  booty. 
When  oak  trees  are  near  and  acorns  are  ripe,  he  has  recourse  to  them  for  subsistence,  as  often 
as  opportunity  offers,  robbing  the  woodpeckers  of  their  stores,  in  which,  also,  he  has  the  active 
co-operation  of  his  more  diminutive  congeners. 

From  the  fact  that  he  feeds  upon  the  ground  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  less  active  and 
less  fitted  for  climbing  than  most  tree  squirrels.  This,  I think,  is  not  true.  He  is  exceedingly 
quick  and  graceful  in  his  movements,  and  if  less  frequently  seen  to  spring  from  tree  to  tree 
than  the  black  and  grey  squirrels  of  the  eastern  States,  it  is  because  he  inhabits  coniferous  trees, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  insignificance  of  the  branches  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
trunk,  the  limbs  never  stretching  out  and  interlocking,  as  those  of  the  oak  and  maple  and  other 
trees  in  which  our  more  common  species  live. 

Possessing  all  the  vivacity  of  the  genus,  his  size,  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  his  colors,  and 
especially  the  graceful  curl  of  his  long  and  distichous  tail,  render  him,  perhaps,  the  finest 
squirrel  found  in  our  country. 

Specimens  were  obtained  from  Stockton  and  Fort  Jones. 

SCIURUS  DOUGLASII,  Bach. 

Oregon  Red  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  douglasii,  (“Gray,”)  Bachman,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  VI,  1838,  99. — Ib.  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII. 

(“Bach.”)  Aud  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad  I,  1849,  370  ; pi.  xlviii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Kep.  Mammals,  1857,  275. 

Sciurus  suckleyi,  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila,  VII,  April,  1855,  333. 

Size  that  of  Sciurus  hudsonius,  or  a little  larger.  Ears  well  tufted  ; tail  shorter  than  the  body,  scarcely  flattened.  Soles 
naked  in  the  centre.  Above,  dull  rusty,  and  black,  mixed  ; the  latter  quite  predominant ; beneath,  clear  bright  huff, 
without  mixture  of  dark  or  annulated  hairs.  A dark  stripe  on  the  sides.  Tail  dull  chesnut  centrally,  darker  above  ; then 
black  and  margined  all  round  with  rusty  white.  Hairs  at  tip  of  tail  entirely  black,  except  at  their  extremity. 

More  northern  specimens  in  winter  have  the  soles  densely  hairy  to  the  toes,  the  fur  much  fuller  and  softer,  the  under 
parts  with  dusky  annulations,  the  general  hue  grayer.  Size  about  that  of  S.  hudsonius,  or  a little  larger.  Head  short, 
broad.  Whiskers  longer  than  the  head  ; black.  Thumb,  a mere  callosity ; fingers  well  developed,  the  central  two  longest 
and  nearly  equal ; the  inner  rather  longer  than  the  outer  ; claws  large,  compressed,  and  much  curved  ; palms  naked.  On 
the  hind  feet  the  inner  toe  is  shortest,  reaching  only  to  the  base  of  the  claw  of  the  outer,  which  comes  next  in  size  ; the 
fourth  is  longest,  the  third  and  second  little  shorter.  Claws  all  large  and  much  curved.  In  summer  the  soles  are  naked, 
except  along  the  edges  and  the  extreme  heel ; in  other  words,  there  is  a narrow  central  line  of  naked  skin  from  near  the 
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heel ; they  are  more  hairy  in  winter.  The  ears  are  moderate,  with  short  close  hairs  on  their  concavity ; the  hack  of  the 
ear  is  covered  with  long  hairs,  those  near  the  upper  margin  longest,  and  projecting  beyond  nearly  five  lines  in  some  speci- 
mens ; these  tufts  are  nearly  black.  The  tail  is  small,  shorter  than  the  body,  moderately  flattened  ; the  hairs  rather  short, 
and,  as  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  coarse  and  stiff. 

Among  the  magnificent  trees  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  near  the  head  of  the  Des  Chutes  river, 
some  new  to  science  and  all  novel  to  us,  and  feeding  on  their  seeds,  were  numbers  of,  as  I at 
first  supposed,  the  same  little  pine  squirrel  we  had  so  often  seen  in  California,  somewhat 
changed,  however,  I thought,  both  in  color  and  habits  ; its  color  paler  and  less  brilliant,  and 
having,  in  a great  degree,  lost  the  black  line  of  the  side  ; in  manners,  far  more  familiar.  The 
first  I attributed  to  climate  ; the  second,  to  his  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  civilized  society  ; he 
not  having  learned  that  man  wages  a relentless  war  against  just  such  beautiful  and  harmless 
little  animals  as  himself.  These  differences,  if  not  specific,  certainly  indicated  a different 
variety. 

I was  sometimes  greatly  amused  at  the  antics  of  one  of  these  little  fellows.  As  I approached 
the  tree  on  which  he  sat,  instead  of  retreating,  he  would  sit  still  and  scold,  or  even  come  out  on 
a branch  within  a few  feet  of  my  head,  as  though  curious  to  examine,  and  determined  to  drive 
away  this  strange  animal  which  had  invaded  his  solitude.  Perched  on  the  end  of  the  branch, 
constantly  scolding  and  twisting  from  side  to  side,  he  would  balance  himself  on  his  feet  as 
though  about  to  spring  upon  me  ; then,  his  fears  getting  the  better  of  his  valor,  he  would 
scamper  away  and  hide  himself  behind  the  trunk.  Reassured  by  a few  moments  of  quiet  on  my 
part,  he  would  bristle  up  and  again  rush  out  to  the  end  of  the  limb,  apparently  finally  resolved 
to  throw  himself  down  upon  me.  This  he  would  never  do,  however  ; and  at  length,  having 
failed  to  produce  any  impression  upon  me  by  his  graces  and  grimaces,  his  bluster  and  bravado, 
he  would  scramble  up  the  tree  and  into  some  hole,  apparently  in  intense  disgust,  scolding  as 
long  as  I was  near. 

SCIUEUS  DOUGLASII,  Var. 

California  Pine  Squirrel. 

This  little  squirrel,  the  Californian  representative  of  the  red  squirrel  of  the  eastern  States, 
(S.  Hudsonicus,)  is  quite  equal  to  that  species  in  activity.  It  is  found  in  the  evergreen  forests 
throughout  California  and  southern  Oregon,  perhaps  extending  its  range  to  the  Columbia, 
though  we  found  it  replaced  in  the  Cascade  mountains  by  another  variety  much  resembling  it, 
but  less  highly  colored. 

This  little  fellow  is  everywhere  known  as  the  pine  squirrel,  though  the  name  is  not  strictly 
correct,  as  it  lives  on  almost  all  kinds  of  evergreen  which  furnish  edible  seeds.  Evergreen 
squirrel  would  be  better,  but  that  some  hypercritical  person  might  object  to  calling  that  ever- 
green which  was  never  green.  The  name  pine  squirrel  might,  however,  be  disapproved  of  on  the 
same  grounds,  as  I can  testify  that  he  is  far  from  being  a wooden  animal.  Let  us,  however, 
call  him  pine  squirrel,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  follow  him  to  his  haunts. 

In  the  forests  of  redwood,  ( Sequoia  sempervirens ,)  on  the  Coast  Range,  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  finds  a most  agreeable  residence  ; and  among  the  great  sugar  pines  (P.  Lamberliand) 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Trinity  mountains  he  is  well  known,  and  is  a favorite  symbol  of 
rapidity  with  the  epithet-loving  hunters  of  the  frontier,  having,  in  their  phraseology,  taken  the 
place  of  chain  lightning,  than  which  he  is  regarded  as  a shade  swifter.  He  is  usually  shy,  and 
frequently  difficult  to  shoot.  1 have  sometimes,  while  moving  stealthily  through  the  forest, 
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surprised  one  of  these  little  fellows  seated  and  engaged  in  his  favorite  occupation,  tearing  to 
pieces  a pine  cone,  and  surrounded  by  bushels  of  chips,  indicative  of  his  industry.  At  such 
times  he  utters  a short,  sharp,  solitary  hark,  something  like  the  chirp  of  the  striped  ground 
squirrel,  hut  louder  and  harsher.  His  attitude  is  the  embodiment  of  grace,  and  his  erect  ears, 
his  full,  black,  brilliant  eye,  the  neatness  of  his  colors — greenish  grey  above,  red  below,  with  a 
sharply  defined  black  line  separating  the  two — altogether  render  him  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
genus  ; so  pretty  is  he,  indeed,  that  my  gun  has  often  refused  to  do  its  duty  before  such  a 
sprightly  innocent  so  entirely  in  my  power. 

I have  several  times  watched  these  little  fellows  while  gathering  their  food.  Like  the  larger 
pine  squirrel,  their  habit  is  to  go  into  the  tree  and  cut  off  and  throw  down  a number  of  the 
cones,  and  then  descending  to  tear  them  up  at  leisure.  Unlike  S.fossor,  however,  this  squirrel 
has  a burrow  either  under  or  in  fallen  logs,  where  the  pine  seeds  are  carried  and  stored  for 
winter.  By  this  habit,  it  is  allied  to  the  ground  squirrel,  ( Tamias  4 -vittatus,)  which  is  its  con- 
stant associate  in  the  region  which  it  inhabits. 

TAMIAS. 

Striped  Ground  Squirrel. 

TAMIAS  TOWNSENDII. 

Townsend’s  Striped  Squirrel. 

Tamias  Townsendii,  Bachman,  Jour.  Pkila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Pliila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  68. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  301. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  159  ; pi.  xx. 

Tamias  hindsii,  Gray,  Annals  & Mag.  N.  H.  X,  1842,  264. 

Tamias  cooperii,  Baird,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pkila.  VII,  April,  1855,  334. 

Sp.  Ch— Larger  tlian  T.  slriatus.  Tail,  with  kairs,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  tke  kody.  Sides  of  kead  striped.  Above 
and  on  tke  sides  rufous  brown,  with  five  dark  stripes  reaching  to  the  tail,  the  intervals  between  which  are  scarcely  or  but 
seldom  paler  than  tke  ground  color  ; beneath,  dull  white.  Ears  dusky  brown,  hoary  posteriorly.  Tail  bright  chestnut 
beneath,  margined  with  ashy  white,  within  which  is  a band  of  black.  Length,  five  to  six  inches.  Hind  foot,  1.40  to  1.50. 
Varies  in  rather  paler  colors,  ash  colored  interspaces,  and  sometimes  the  back  with  black  hairs  interspersed,  so  as  to  ob- 
scure, or  nearly  conceal,  the  dorsal  stripes. 


TAMIAS  QUADRIVITTATUS. 

Missouri  Striped  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  quadrivittalus,  Say,  in  Long’s  Exped.  R.  Mts.  II,  1823,  45. 

Tamias  quadrivittalus,  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  195  ; pi.  xxiv. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  297. 

Tamias  minimus,  Bachman,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  71. 

Sp.  Ch. — Tail,  with  the  hairs,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  body.  A greyish  white  stripe  along  the  top  of  the  head,  with 
branches  passing  above  and  below  the  eye.  The  stripe  bordered  above  and  below  by  darker  ones,  and  separated  behind  the 
eye  by  a dark  line.  A grey  or  hoary  patch  behind  the  ears.  Sides  of  body  deep  ferruginous  ; back  with  five  about  equi- 
distant dark  stripes,  nearly  black  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  their  intervals  forming  four  greyish  white  lines  of  similar 
dimensions  to  them.  Tail,  when  flattened  out,  ferruginous  externally,  then  black,  then  ferruginous.  Body  beneath,  dirty 
greyish  white.  Length,  four  to  five  inches.  Hind  foot,  1.20  inch. 

These  little  striped  squirrels  we  found  in  the  pine  woods  from  Fort  Reading  to  the  Columbia, 
and  I doubt  if  any  day  passed  during  our  journey  in  which  they  were  not  seen  by  some  of  our 
party.  Their  cry  is  somewhat  like  that  of  our  eastern  species,  T.  striatus,  hut  not  so  loud,  nor 
so  frequently  repeated.  In  California,  their  subsistence  is  derived  from  the  oaks  and  pines,  and 
from  the  seeds  ol  the  every  where  abundant  u manzanita.’’  In  northern  California  and  Oregon, 
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in  summer  and  fall,  they  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  pines  and  firs  to  some  extent ; hut  their  great 
storehouse  of  provisions  is  formed  by  the  thickets  of  large  species  of  Ceanothus,  ( C . laevigcitus  and 
C.  velutinus,)  the  seeds  of  which  are  the  favorite  food  of  all  the  ground  squirrels  inhabiting,  the 
region  where  they  grow. 

In  the  Cascade  mountains  are  immense  stretches  of  country  where  the  pine  and  fir  forests 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire— the  trees  not  burned,  hut  killed,  and  all  thrown  down  by  the  wind, 
covering  the  ground  with  an  almost  impenetrable  labyrinth  of  interlocking  trunks.  Over  this 
surface  spring  dense  and  continuous  thickets  of  Ceanothus,  and  great  numbers  of  clumps  of 
gooseberry  bushes,  which  are  loaded  and  reddened  by  an  unparalleled  profusion  of  large  scarlet 
berries,  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  hut  perfectly  flat  and  insipid  to  the  taste.  These  thickets  are 
the  favorite  haunts  of  the  little  ground  squirrels,  and  they,  with  the  ruffled  grouse,  find  good 
use  for  all  these  scarlet  berries.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  fact  of  their  feeding  on 
these  berries  by  the  blood  red  imprints  of  the  squirrels’  feet  on  the  smooth  and  barkless  trunks 
of  the  fallen  pines  ; and  as  these  tracks  multiplied,  I began  to  wonder  at  the  ferocity  of  the 
squirrels  of  this  region,  which  covered  the  country  with  blood.  As  the  gooseberry  hushes  be- 
came more  numerous,  I detected  the  connexion  between  their  fruit  and  the  crimson  tracks,  and 
at  the  same  time  found  a good  reason  for  the  production  in  such  extreme  abundance  of  fruit  so 
entirely  useless  to  man,  and  apparently  so  little  relished  by  the  man-like  hears. 

SPERMOPHILUS  DOUGLASII. 

Columbia  Ground  Squirrel. 

Ardomys  ( Spermophilus ) douglasii,  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  I,  1829,  172. 

Spermophilus  douglasii,  Aud.  and  Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  373  ; pi.  xlix. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  309. 

Sp.  Ch. — Similar  in  most  all  respects  to  S.  beecheyi,  but  with  the  space  on  the  nape  and  back,  between  the  light  colored 
more  lateral  patches,  of  a uniform  dark  brown,  nearly  black. 

The  “ ground  squirrels,”  as  the  different  species  of  Spermophilus’pre  commonly  called,  are,  to 
a stranger  in  California,  a new  and  interesting  feature  of  the  zoology  of  the  country.  He  has 
probably  heard  of  the  villages  of  “prairie  dogs”  on  the  plains  of  central  North  America,  and  has 
listened  with  interest  or  incredulity  to  the  stories  of  these  strange  communities  made  up  of  such 
incongruous  materials  as  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles,  spermophiles,  owls,  and  rattlesnakes. 
If  he  should  happen  at  any  time  to  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  in  California,  he  will 
he  no  lover  of  nature  if  he  be  not  gratified,  and  even  delighted,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to 
examine  closely,  the  villages  of  owls  and  spermophiles  which  he  will  he  sure  to  pass. 

These  squirrel  colonies,  composed  of  individuals  of  the  species  S.  douglassii  and  S.  beecheyi, 
are  not  organized  on  the  same  plan  or  in  similar  places  with  those  of  the  prairie  dog  ( Cynomys 
ludovicianus .)  The  prairie  dog  inhabits  open  prairies,  its  villages  being  composed  of  closely 
set  burrows,  frequently  spread  over  a surface  of  miles  in  extent.  This  species  is  not  found  in 
California,  where  the  spermophiles  are  all  long-tailed,  and  more  or  less  arboreal  in  their  habits. 
Nor  are  they,  by  any  means,  as  social  as  the  prairie  dogs  ; a single  individual  being  frequently 
found  living  at  a distance  from  all  others,  usually  under  some  tree,  into  which  he  often  climbs, 
and  from  which  you  will  probably  dislodge  him  by  your  approach,  as  his  burrow  is  his  citadel, 
to  which  he  betakes  himself  on  the  least  alarm. 

We  first  saw  the  spermophiles  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  belts  of  timber  which  border 
Suisun,  Cache,  and  Putos  creeks.  These  streams  come  down  from  the  Coast  Range  and 
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cross,  with  sinuous  courses,  the  plain  which  forms  the  western  half  of  the  Sacramento  valley, 
till  they  meet  the  Sacramento  and  into  it  discharge  themselves.  The  Sacramento  valley  here, 
as  generally,  is  nearly  level  and  destitute  of  trees,  except  such  as  border  the  streams.  These 
belts  of  timber  vary  in  width,  from  a single  line  of  trees  along  the  water’s  edge,  to  strips  of 
forest  one  and  even  two  miles  wide  on  either  side.  Except  the  willows  and  sycamores  on  the 
river  bottoms,  these  timber  belts  are  composed  of  magnificent  oaks  of  a species  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia, ( Quercus  longiglandis ,)  which  has  a wide  spreading  growth  like  the  English  oak,  as  it 
grows  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor. 

The  trunk,  rarely  less  than  two,  frequently  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  rises  eight,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  divides  into  huge  arms,  which  throw  themselves  out 
at  right  angles,  and,  bending  low  to  the  ground,  cover  a surface  of  one  hundred  or  more  feet  in 
diameter.  These  trees  are  not  thickly  set,  but  usually  scattered  over  the  turf-covered  ground 
in  graceful  groups  of  giants,  whose  branches  touch  each  other  with  intervening  open  glades, 
sunny  and  smooth,  of  one,  two,  or  three  acres.  Under  these  oaks  not  a bush  can  be  seen  ; and 
below  the  limbs,  where  the  trees  are  thickest,  there  is  nothing  to  impede  the  view  over  the  grass- 
covered  surface  but  the  colossal  trunks  which  gather  in  the  perspective  and  limit  vision.  Here 
the  spermophiles  live  in  thousands  ; under  each  tree  a sub-colony  which  have,  parent  and 
child,  pierced  the  earth  with  their  burrows  until  they  have  thrown  up,  of  the  excavated 
material,  a mound,  not  often  more  than  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  yet  very 
perceptible  to  the  eye. 

These  squirrels  are  long-tailed  and  long-eared  for  spermophiles,  and  have  much  the  form  and 
action  of  the  true  squirrels.  They  are  very  timid,  starting  at  every  noise,  and  on  every  intru- 
sion into  their  privacy  dropping  from  the  trees,  or  hurrying  in  from  their  wanderings,  and 
scudding  to  their  holes  with  all  possible  celerity  ; arrived  at  the  entrance,  however,  they  stop  to 
reconnoitre,  standing  erect  as  squirrels  rarely,  and  spermophiles  habitually  do,  and  looking 
about  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  nature  and  designs  of  the  intruder.  Should  this  second  view 
justify  their  flight,  or  a motion  or  step  forward  still  further  alarm  them,  with  a peculiar  move- 
ment, like  that  of  a diving  duck,  they  plunge  into  their  burrows,  not  to  venture  out  till  all 
cause  of  fear  is  past.  Should  you  in  the  meantime  have  seated  yourself  with  your  back  against 
a tree,  and  have  remained  for  a time  as  immovable  as  the  trunk  against  which  you  lean,  you 
will  soon  see  sundry  little  heads  protruded  from  the  burrows,  with  as  many  pairs  of  eyes  and  ears 
skilled  to  detect  the  least  sign  of  danger  from  their  equally  feared  enemies,  the  coyote,  the  Cali- 
fornia vulture,  the  red-shouldered  and  red-tailed  hawk,  and  man  himself.  If,  however,  your 
silence  and  quietness  persuade  them  that  you  are  none  of  these,  they  will  swarm  forth  from  their 
holes,  and  at  first  timidly,  but,  gaining  confidence,  more  fearlessly,  engage  in  all  the  sports 
and  antics  for  which  the  Sciuridae  are  noted,  and  in  which  none  excel  the  species  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  a pretty  sight,  and  one  to  which  I have  often  treated  myself,  to  sit  down 
quietly  under  these  old  oaks  and  watch  the  squirrels  running  about  over  the  grass  and  trees, 
gamboling  and  playing  together.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  through  the  vista  the  sprightly 
movements  of  these  innocent  animals  could  be  discerned. 

Their  most  important  element  of  subsistence  is  the  acorn,  which  the  trees  produce  plentifully, 
and  which  the  squirrels  store  up  in  their  holes.  In  the  absence  of  acorns,  they  have  recourse  to 
such  roots  and  seeds  as  they  can  glean  in  the  vicinity  of  their  habitations.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  cultivated  grounds  they  inflict  material  injury  on  the  growing  crops  ; one  farmer,  on  Cache 
creek,  telling  me  that  the  squirrels  had  eaten  up  full  half  his  wheat.  The  number  then  swarm- 
ing over  his  fields  and  fences  was  incalculable. 
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S.  douglasii  is  a brighter  and  handsomer  species  than  S.  beecheyi,  with  which  it  is  commonly 
confounded.  It  lias,  too,  a dark,  almost  heart-shaped  spot  on  the  shoulders,  which  is  wanting 
in  S.  beecheyi.  It  is  apparently  more  boreal  in  its  range,  as  the  most  common  species  about  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  is  S.  beecheyi , while  in  the  Upper  Sacramento  valley,  and  the  Klamath 
lake  basin  we  found  only  S.  douglasii.  I saw  in  the  pedregal  region  of  Pit  river  a smaller 
species,  different  from  both,  and  possibly  new,  but  I could  net  secure  specimens. 

The  owl  which  lives  with  the  spermophiles  is  Athene  liypugaea,  the  same  found  with  the 
prairie  dogs.  Rattlesnakes  we  did  not  see  with  them,  but  they  are  common  enough  everywhere, 
and  may  live  with  the  owls  and  squirrels.  The  idea  so  prevalent  that  the  owls  and  squirrels 
occupy  the  same  burrow  at  the  same  time  is  probably  erroneous,  the  owl  generally  taking  pos- 
session of  the  deserted  burrows  of  the  squirrels.  The  rattlesnakes  are  probably  not  very  obser- 
vant of  the  rights  of  property,  but  make  themselves  at  home  wherever  they  find  comfortable 
lodgings  and  meals  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  least  labor  to  themselves. 

Specimens  were  collected  at  Klamath  lake,  0.  T. 

SPERMOPHILUS  BEECHEYI. 

California  Ground  Squirrel. 

Arclomys  ( Spermophilus ) beecheyi,  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali-Americana  I,  1829,  170  ; plate  xii,  B. 

Spermophilus  beecheyi,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  307. 

Sp.  Cn. — Size  of  the  cat  squirrel,  S.  cinereus.  Ears  large,  prominent.  Tail  more  than  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  body. 
Above,  mixed  with  black,  yellowish  brown,  and  brown  in  indistinct  mottlings  ; beneath,  pale  yellowish  brown.  §ides  of  head 
and  neck,  hoary  yellowish,  more  or  less  lined  with  black  ; a more  distinct  stripe  of  the  same,  from  behind  the  ears  on  each 
side,  extending  above  the  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  Ears  black  on  their  inner  face.  Dorsal  space  between  the 
stripes  scarcely  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  back  Length,  9 to  11  inches  ; tail,  with  hairs,  7 to  9.  Hind  feet,  2 to  2.  30  inches. 

In  speaking  of  S.  douglasii , I have  given  the  generalities  of  the  habits  of  both  species,  for 
they  are  nearly  the  same.  The  two  species  are  not  distinguished  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  are  frequently  found  in  the  same  place.  The  dark  spot  on  the  back  of  S.  douglasii,  with 
its  more  northern  habit,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it.  The  colors  of  S.  beecheyi  are  all  less  bright 
and  handsome  than  those  of  the  allied  species,  of  which  the  dappling  is  clean  white  on  a dark 
ground,  while  in  S.  beecheyi  the  colors  are  much  as  in  Cynomys  ludovicianus , all  dull  and  dirty. 

The  flesh  of  both  species  is  fat,  tender,  and  well  flavored,  and  usually  regarded  as  preferable 
to  that  of  the  tree  squirrels.  It  is,  however,  much  more  rarely  brought  to  the  market  of  San 
Francisco  than  Sciurus  fossor,  I was  told,  because  so  many  of  them  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
farmers.  To  rid  themselves  of  so  great  pests,  they  have  used  strychnine  freely,  thereby  exciting 
a natural  distrust  of  any  which  might  be  offered  for  sale. 

SPERMOPHILUS  LATERALIS. 

Say’s  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  lateralis,  Say,  Long’s  Exped.  R.  Mts.  II,  1823,  46.  (Arkansas  river,  lat.  38°. 25;  long.  105°. 20;  July  16.) 

Spermophilus  lateralis,  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  62  ; pi.  cxiv. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  312. 

Sp.  Ch. — Ears  conspicuous,  high.  Tail,  with  hairs,  more  than  half  as  long  as  head  and  body  ; depressed.  Middle  region 
of  the  hack  finely  grizzled  yellowish  grey  and  black,  without  any  lines  ; on  each  side  two  distinct  black  stripes,  enclosing  a 
yellowish  white  one,  all  of  about  the  same  diameter.  Posterior  half  of  the  thigh  and  rump  dark  chestnut  brown,  without 
stripes.  Top  of  the  head  chestnut.  Under  surface  of  tail  bright  chestnut ; margined  with  brownish  yellow,  within  which 
is  a black  band.  Length  about  7 inches  ; tail  with  hairs,  about  4 ; hind  foot,  from  heel,  1.42  inches. 

This  Tamias-like  species  was  first  described  by  iSay,  aud  not  obtained  by  any  of  the  recent 
government  expeditions  till  we  found  it  in  the  Des  Chutes  basin. 
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The  markings,  the  motions,  and  the  habits  of  S.  lateralis  are  very  much  like  those  of  the 
striped  squirrel,  ( T . quadrivittatus ,)  with  which  it  is  found.  It  is,  however,  more  closely  confined 
to  the  ledges  of  rock  than  is  any  species  of  Tamias ; indeed,  I never  saw  it  except  when  on  or 
immediately  about  piles  of  trap  rock ; and  its  preference  for  such  localities,  its  unfailing  habit  of 
betaking  itself  to  them  for  refuge  when  alarmed,  and  its  facility  in  climbing  over  large  loose 
rocks,  make  it  decidedly  a rock  squirrel. 

The  specimens  which  I killed  were  feeding  with  the  Tamias  on  the  seeds  of  a large  Ceanothus, 
(i C . laevigatus,)  and  were  very  fat  and  well  flavored,  as  I can  testify  from  actual  experiment,  for 
we  were  at  that  time  at  a distance  from  the  main  party,  and  entirely  out  of  provisions,  except 
flour  and  rice,  and  were  glad  to  get  squirrels  and  trout,  though  both  small,  to  add  to  our  bill 
of  fare.  They  were  obtained  on  the  upper  Des  Chutes,  in  Oregon. 

APLODONTIA  LEPORINA,  Rich. 

Sewellel. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  353. 

This  singular  animal,  called  by  Richardson  the  Sewellel , seems  limited  to  a narrow  district  when 
compared  with  most  of  those  which,  with  it,  inhabit  the  region  it  occupies.  In  Washington  Ter- 
ritory it  is  found  from  the  coast  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
found  south  of  the  Columbia,  either  on  the  coast  range,  in  the  Willamette  valley,  or  on  the 
Cascades.  Eastward,  however,  toward  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  may  occur.  I have 
seen  two  specimens,  one  taken  near  Shoalwater  bay,  Washington  Territory,  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Cooper,  and  the  other  obtained  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  were  absolutely 
black,  presenting  a striking  difference  in  color  from  those  obtained  by  Lewis  & Clark,  Douglas, 
and  others,  which  were  brown,  and  of  nearly  the  shade  of  the  muskrat. 

CASTOR  CANADENSIS,  Kuhl. 

The  Beaver. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  355. 

The  beaver  once  inhabited  all  portions  of  the  globe  lying  in  the  northern  temperate  zone  ; 
yet  from  England,  continental  Europe,  China,  and  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  it 
has  been  entirely  exterminated,  and  a war  so  universal  and  relentless  has  been  waged  upon  this 
defenceless  animal,  his  great  intelligence  has  been  so  generally  opposed  by  the  intelligence  of  man, 
that  it  has  seemed  certain,  unless  some  kind  Providence  should  interpose,  that  the  Castor,  like 
his  gigantic  congener,  the  Castoroides,  would  soon  be  found  only  in  a fossil  state.  Happily, 
that  Providence  did  interpose,  through  a certain  ingenious  somebody  who  first  suggested  the 
use  of  silk  in  place  of  fur,  for  the  covering  of  hats.  The  beaver  were  not  yet  exterminated 
from  western  America  ; and  now  since  they  are  not  “worth  the  killing  ” in  those  inhospitable 
regions  where  there  is  no  encouragement  for  American  enterprise  or  cupidity,  we  may  hope  that 
they  will  always  there  retain  existence  in  a home  exclusively  their  own. 

In  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Rocky,  the  Blue,  and  the  Cascade  mountains — the  old 
“stamping  ground”  of  Bill  Williams  and  that  host  of  Blackfoot-hating,  death-defying,  “moun- 
tain men,”  whose  adventures  and  escapes,  half  fiction  and  half  fact,  cover  so  broad  a page  of 
modern  story — the  sagacious  beavers  are  still  numerous  ; but  it  was  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Cas- 
cades, one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  clear,  cold  streams  which, 
trickling  down  from  the  eternal  snows,  flow,  now  bright  and  sparkling,  now  deep  and  still, 
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through  mountain  meadows  green  as  emerald,  and  daisy-decked,  in  a region  never  before  pro- 
faned by  the  foot  of  a white  man,  and  unoccupied  by  savages,  that  we  found  the  beaver  in  num- 
bers, of  which,  when  applied  to  beavers,  I had  no  conception.  The  sides  of  these  streams  were 
literally  lined  with  their  habitations,  though  we  never  saw  their  houses,  and  seldom  a dam 
made  by  them,  but  usually  their  burrows  pierced  the  sides  of  the  stream,  a sufficiently  large 
and  long  excavation  being  made  to  form  warm,  roomy,  and  comfortable  quarters.  From  the 
point  where  these  burrows  terminate  in  the  water,  trails  lead  off  to  thickets  of  willow  or  pine, 
where  the  beavers  find  their  food.  These  thickets  exhibit  the  most  surprising  proofs  of  the 
power  and  industry  of  these  animals : whole  groves  of  young  pine  trees  cut  down  within  a few 
inches  of  the  ground,  and  carried  off  bodily.  So  well  was  the  work  done  that  one  could  hardly 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  woodman’s  axe  had  not  there  been  plied  vigorously  and  well. 
These  trees,  when  felled,  are  cut  into  convenient  lengths  and  carried  to  the  burrows,  there  to 
be  stripped  of  their  hark,  and  then  thrown  into  the  stream.  We  often  saw  trees  of  considera- 
ble size  cut  down  by  the  beavers  ; the  largest  which  I noticed  was  a spruce  pine  twelve  inches 
in  diameter. 

In  California  the  beaver  is  also  quite  common,  though  less  so  than  in  Oregon.  It  is  found  in 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  Sacramento,  both  from  the  coast  range  and  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
On  Cottonwood  creek,  which  comes  down  from  the  coast  range,  near  Fort  Beading,  they  abound, 
and  have  cut  the  cottonwood  trees,  which  line  the  banks  of  the  stream,  of  a diameter  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches. 

To  any  one  who  has  never  seen  the  beaver  in  his  native  haunts  the  accounts  of  his  mechan- 
ical skill  and  general  intelligence,  as  exhibited  in  his  dams  and  “clearings,”  must  seem  almost 
fabulous  ; and  when  he  has  seen  these  with  his  own  eyes  he  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  the  pro- 
found respect  entertained  by  the  Indians  and  trappers  for  this  sagacious  animal  is  in  a great 
degree  deserved. 

The  value  of  beaver  skins  has  so  much  depreciated  that  they  were  offered  to  some  of  our 
party,  by  the  bale,  at  twenty-five  cents  each. 

THOMOMYS  BOREALIS. 

Geomys  borealis,  Rich.,  Report  British  Asso.  for  1836,  V.  1837,  156. — (Said  here  to  come  from  Saskatchewan.) 

Pseudostoma  borealis,  Acd.  & Bach.,  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  198  ; pi.  cxlii. 

Geomys townsendii,  (Rich.  Mss.)  Bach.,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Pliila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  105. 

Thomomys  borealis,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  396. 

A single  specimen  of  this  very  doubtful  species  was  collected  at  Canoe  creek,  California.  It 
will,  in  all  probability,  prove  to  be  only  a variety  of  T.  douglasii. 

JACULUS  HUDSONIUS. 

Jumping  Mouse. 

Dipus  hudsonius,  Zimmermann,  Geographische  Geschichte,  II,  1780,  358,  (based  on  Pennant  s long-legged  mouse 
of  Hudson’s  Bay.) 

Meriones  hudsonius,  Aud.  & Bach.,  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  251  ; pi.  Ixxxv. 

Jaculus  hudsonius,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  430. 

Sp.  Ch. — Above,  light  yellowish  brown;  lined  finely  with  black;  entire  sides  yellowish  rusty,  sharply  defined  against 
the  colors  of  the  back  and  belly.  Beneath,  pure  white;  feet  and  under  surface  of  tail  whitish.  Body  measuring  2.  i5  to 
3.50  inches  ; tail,  4.50  to  6.00  inches;  hind  feet,  1.10  to  1.30  inches. 

A specimen  of  this  species,  collected  at  Canoe  creek,  California,  agrees  with  all  other  western 
ones  in  a decided  superiority  in  size  to  eastern  ones. 
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MUS  DECUMANUS,  Pallas. 

Brown  Rat;  Norway  Rat. 

Baird,  Gen  Report  Mammals,  1857,  438.' 

Introduced  "by  the  ships  touching  at  San  Diego,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  and  the  ports  on 
the  Columbia  river,  the  Norway  rat  has  probably  been  for  many  years  a resident  of  California 
and  Oregon.  It  is  now,  at  least,  unpleasantly  abundant  at  all  these  places,  and  seems  to  have 
been  ready  to  sanction  by  its  presence  every  step  of  progress  made  by  the  Anglo-American  in 
the  occupation  of  the  interior. 

At  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  the  brown  rat  swarms  about  the  wharves 
and  cellars  in  apparently  as  great  numbers  as  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

The  old  residents  of  San  Francisco,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  been  there  five  years,  say, 
that  formerly  that  port  of  entry  was  occupied  by  a colony  of  white  rats,  of  which  no  specimens 
have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  preserved.  It  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a white  variety  of 
the  brown  rat  which  is  now  so  common  there.  As  most  persons  are  aware,  the  house  mouse  (Mus 
musculus ) and  Norway  rat  are  both  prone  to  exhibit  this  variation  of  color,  which  is  hereditary, 
and  if  the  white  stock  can  he  isolated,  forms  a permanent  variety. 

I could  not  learn  that  the  black  rat  (Mus  rattus)  has  ever  been  a resident  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  testimony  in  this  case  is,  however,  purely  negative. 


MUS.  MUSCULUS,  Linn. 

Thellouse  Mouse. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep. 

The  little  house  mouse,  like  most  other  luxuries  of  civilization,  is  now  enjoyed  in  all  the 
habitations  of  whites  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  mansions  of  the  Digger  Indians  probably  few 
could  be  found,  for  the  double  reason  that  this  fastidious  animal  would  hardly  find  such  quarters 
agreeable,  and  that  the  omnivorous  habits  of  the  Indians  would  imperil  their  existence.  The 
mouse  seems  to  have  arrived  with  the  first  ships  touching  at  the  western  ports,  as  the  colonists 
say  they  have  “ always”  been  abundant. 


HESPEROMYS  GAMBELII,  Baird. 

California  Mouse. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  464. 

Sp.  Cii. — Very  similar  to  II.  leucopus  in  size  and  proportions.  Feet  perhaps  shorter.  Ears  larger.  Tail  generally  less  than 
head  and  body,  sometimes  a very  little  longer.  Above,  yellowish  brown,  much  mixed  with  dusky,  hut  without  a distinct 
broad  wash  of  darker  on  the  back.  The  entire  outside  of  the  fore  leg  below  the  shoulder  white  ? 

One  specimen  of  this  species  was  collected  on  Klamath  lake,  0.  T. 


ARVICOLA  TOWNSENDII,  Bachman. 

Oregon  Ground  Mouse. 

Arvicola  toivnsendii,  Bachman,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  1839,  60. 

Add.  & Bach.,  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  209  ; pi.  cxliv.  fig.  1. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  527. 

Sp.  Cii.— Very  large,  (head  and  body  5£  inches.)  Ears  large ; two-thirds  as  long  as  hind  foot;  well  furred.  Tail,  in- 
cluding the  hairs,  rather  less  than  half  the  head  and  body  ; the  tail  vertebrae  twice  the  length  of  hind  foot.  Thumb  claw 
conspicuous.  Toes  long ; one-third  the  whole  foot.  Fur  measuring  a little  over  one-third  of  an  inch,  with  a slight  gloss. 
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Above,  dark  fuscus  brown,  with  but  little  yellowish  brown  visible.  Sides  paler  ; beneath,  ashy  white.  Tail  almost  uni- 
formly brown  throughout.  Feet  liver  brown.  Skull,  1.27  -f-  71,  or  as  100  : 56. 

sOne  specimen  collected  at  Crater  pass,  Cascade  mountains. 

AEVICOLA  LONGIROSTRIS,  Baird. 

Baird,  Gen.  Eep.  Mammals,  1857,  530. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  large,  (4  J inches.)  Skull,  1.08  inch.  Fur  long,  .55  of  an  inch  above.  Ears  rather  small,  three-fourths 
the  length  of  hind  foot,  sparsely  coated  with  short  hairs.  Feet  very  short ; hinder  ones  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Tail  two-fifths  the  body,  the  vertebras  twice  as  long  as  the  hind  foot.  Above,  dull  yellowish  chestnut,  or 
rufous  brown,  mixed  with  black,  yet  without  any  distinct  rusty.  Beneath,  dirty  whitish  ash.  Line  separating  the  colors 
rather  distinct.  Feet  light  brown.  Tail  nearly  unicolor,  paler  beneath  at  the  base.  Skull,  1.08  -}-  .61,  or  as  100  to  .55. 
Muzzle  of  skull  very  long.  Distance  between  upper  molars  and  incisors  more  than  one-third  the  whole  length  of  the  skull. 

The  single  specimen  collected  of  this  new  species  was  found  on  the  upper  Pit  river  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

ARVICOLA  MONTANA,  Peale. 

Arvicola  montana,  Peale,  Mamm.  & Birds  of  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.  1848,  44. 

Aud.  & Bach.,  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  302. 

Baird,  Gen.  Eep.  Mammals,  1857,  528. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  A.  riparia,  or  a little  less,  (4.75  inches.)  Fur  about  half  an  inch  long.  Ears  short,  as  long  as  fore  foot, 
about  half  the  hinder  ; sparsely  coated  with  longish  hairs.  Feet  short:  hinder  ones  .80  of  an  inch.  Tail  long;  about 
two-fifths  of  the  head  and  body  ; vertebra;  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  hind  foot.  Above,  dull  yellowish  brown,  uni- 
formly and  equally  mixed  with  black  ; lighter  on  the  sides.  Beneath,  dull  whitish  ash.  No  rusty  tints.  Tail  distinctly 
bicolor.  Skull,  1.12  -{-  .62,  or  as  100  : 56.  Distance  between  upper  molars  and  incisors  less  than  one-third  the  whole 
length  of  the  skull. 

The  numbers  of  arvicola  inhabiting  the  natural  meadows  bordering  the  streams  of  many  parts 
of  California  and  Oregon  are  surprisingly  great.  The  little  hillocks  of  earth  thrown  up  form 
their  burrows,  in  some  localities  almost  touch  each  other.  They  are  particularly  abundant  on 
the  banks  of  Klamath  river  and  the  Des  Chutes,  and  in  the  mountain  meadows  of  the  Cascades. 
Their  burrows  are  very  deep  and  extensive.  While  one  morning  sitting  by  our  camp  fire,  on 
the  banks  of  a stream  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  I noticed  one  of  these  little  field  mice  busily 
throwing  up  earth  from  below  while  enlarging  his  burrow.  Though  numerous,  they  are  very 
shy  and  not  easy  to  take  ; having  failed  in  my  efforts  to  secure  this  one  as  he  came  to  the 
surface,  I had  recourse  to  a measure  which  I had,  when  a boy,  sometimes  successfully  practised 
on  the  “ chipmuck”  of  the  eastern  States.  It  was  but  a step  to  the  stream,  and  we  had  two 
large  camp  kettles,  holding  about  three  gallons  each;  with  these,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fille- 
brown,  I attempted  to  drown  him  out,  but,  though  we  poured  at  least  twenty  gallons  of  water 
in  nearly  a continuous  stream  into  the  hole,  we  were  unable  to  dislodge  him. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Campbell,  who  spent  much  time  in  California  connected  with  the  government 
surveys,  related  to  me  similar  efforts  which  he  has  made  to  drown  them  out,  uniformly  without 
success.  Another  experiment  of  his  is  equally  indicative  of  the  capacity  of  their  burrows.  The 
Arvicolce  of  southern  California  subsist,  in  a great  degree,  on  the  stems  of  a malvaceous  plant 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  three  to  four  feet.  If  a stalk  of  this  plant  be  cut  and  inserted  into 
their  burrow,  it  will,  if  all  is  quiet,  be  soon  drawn  down,  the  branches  cut  off,  and  the  whole 
disappear.  Mr.  Campbell  informs  me  that  he  has  sometimes  seen  six  or  more  of  those  stalks, 
three  feet  long  and  as  large  as  the  little  finger,  drawn  successively  into  the  burrow  of  one  of 
these  animals. 
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FIBER  ZIBETHICUS,  Cuv. 

The  Muskrat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  561. 

I have  yet  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  muskrat  in  California,  or  even  in  Oregon, 
though  I suspect  it  may  be  found  in  some  parts  of  that  Territory.  In  the  Sacramento  valley, 
in  the  Klamath  lake  region,  in  the  basin  of  the  Des  Chutes,  places  apparently  fitted  by  nature 
to  he  paradises  of  muskrats,  shallow  rush-grown  lakes  and  rush-bordered  canal-like  streams, 
just  where,  in  the  eastern  States,  muskrats  would  abound,  though  I looked  carefully,  I never 
saw  the  animal,  his  track,  his  habitations,  nor  even  his  characteristic  heaps  of  emptied  shells 
of  Unio  and  Anodonla.  I therefore  concluded  that  in  all  this  region  the  muskrat  does  not  exist. 

At  Steilacoom,  Washington  Territory,  and  from  there  across  the  country  to  Fort  Colville, 
and  thence  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  head  of  Snake  river,  the  “ musquash  ” is  found,  if 
not  plentifully,  at  least  generally.  Specimens  from  several  localities  which  I have  seen  differ 
in  nothing,  to  my  eye,  from  the  muskrat  of  the  eastern  States. 

ERETHIZON  EPIXANTHUS,  Brandt. 

Yellow-haired  Porcupine. 

Erethizon  epixanthus,  Brandt,  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg]!,  1835,  389,  416 ; table  i,  animal  ; table  ix,  fig.  1 — 4, 

skull. — Ib.  Mamm.  exot.  55,  (same  as  preceding.) 

Schinz,  Synopsis  Mamm.  II,  1845,  266. 

Waterhouse,  N.  H.  Mamm.  II,  1848,  442. 

Baird,  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  569. 

Sp.  Ch. — General  color  dark  brown,  nearly  black  ; the  long  hairs  of  the  body  tipped  with  greenish  yellow.  Nasal  bones 
nearly  one-half  or  two-fifths  the  length  of  upper  surface  of  the  skull. 

The  porcupine  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  our  western  territories.  Most  abundant  in  Oregon  and 
Washington ; it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  wooded  portions  of  California.  The  fine  specimen  which 
I brought  home  was  killed  at  Fort  Reading,  California,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Hammond,  U.  S.  A. 

The  food  of  the  porcupine  is  exclusively  vegetable  ; in  the  eastern  States,  in  winter,  it  feeds  on 
the  hark  and  small  branches  of  hemlock,  birch,  poplar,  &c.;  in  California,  whenever  driven  by 
the  snows  to  the  trees  for  subsistence,  it  eats  the  cotton-wood,  and  in  Oregon  both  that  and  the 
hemlock. 

LEPUS  CAMPESTRIS,  Bach. 

Prairie  Hare. 

Lepus  campestris,  Bach.,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  ii,  1837,  349. — Ib.  VIII,  i,  1839,  80. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  585. 

Lepus  toumsendii,  Bachman,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  i,  90  ; pi.  ii. 

Aud.  & Bach.,  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  25  ; pi.  iii. 

Lepus  virginianus,  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  I,  1829,  224. 

Sp.  Ch. — Larger  than  Lepus  americanus.  Ears  about  one-fifth  longer  than  the  head.  Fur  soft  and  full,  especially  in  winter. 
Tail  as  long  as  the  head.  Hind  feet  considerably  longer  than  the  head ; somewhat  longer  than  the  ears. 

In  summer,  back,  rump,  sides  of  limbs,  external  and  internal  bands  of  the  ear,  and  the  throat,  yellowish  grey,  varied  more 
or  less  with  brown.  Beneath  white.  Tail  entirely  white,  above  and  below  ; in  some  specimens  only  with  a faint  wash  of 
ash  above.  Nape  and  interior  surface  of  ears  white,  except  as  stated  ; the  latter  tipped  with  black. 

In  winter,  pure  white  all  over,  with  a yellowish  tinge.  Ears  white,  tipped  with  brown  ; the  external  and  internal  bands 
rusty  grey.  Fur  on  the  ears  and  elsewhere  much  longer  and  fuller  than  in  summer.  Fur  on  the  upper  part  and  sides  pure 
white  on  the  basal  half. 
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The  prairie  or  Townsend’s  hare  is  unknown  in  the  valleys  of  California,  though  we  found  it  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  parallel  of  42°,  so  that  it  may  he  said  to  inhabit  that  State.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  even  in  the  hills  northeast  of  Fort  Heading,  we  found 
the  “jackass  rabbit”  (L.  californicus ) everywhere  abundant,  the  only  hare , in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  known  to  exist  there — L.  artemisiae,  audubonii,  and  trowbridgii , being 
all  called  rabbits.  Crossing  the  “divide”  near  Lassen’s  butte,  and  coming  down  into  the 
interior  or  Klamath  basin,  on  the  upper  branches  of  Pit  river,  we  lost  sight  of  the  Californian 
hare,  to  see  no  more  of  it  till  our  return  south,  months  afterwards.  In  its  place,  another  species, 
almost  as  large,  and  quite  as  handsome,  but  of  a bluish  grey,  instead  of  a reddish  brown,  began 
to  be  occasionally  seen,  at  first  very  rarely,  afterwards  oftener,  as  we  approached  the  Columbia, 
but  never  anywhere  in  the  region  we  visited  becoming  so  abundant  as  the  Californian  hare  in 
some  parts  of  its  habitat. 

I saw  the  first  individual  of  this  species  on  the  shores  of  Wright  lake.  As  we  descended  from 
a line  of  hills  toward  the  water,  a sort  of  stampede  took  place  among  the  game  of  all  kinds, 
which  had  congregated  from  a vast  region  of  now  barren  or  burned  prairie  and  mountain.  The 
air  was  filled  with  flocks  of  birds,  ducks,  waders,  grouse  and  quails  ; while  the  guns  were 
popping  in  all  directions.  Among  the  animals  which  fled,  alarmed  by  those  before  me,  I 
noticed  a large  blue-grey  hare,  entirely  unlike  anything  I had  before  seen,  running  up  the  hill 
toward  me.  Forgetful  of  my  horse,  and  of  my  own  fatigue,  and  only  anxious  to  secure  the 
prize,  I galloped  around  a knoll  on  my  right  to  intercept  him.  When  I crossed  his  track,  how- 
ever, he  was  far  away,  and  running  at  a speed  which,  familiar  as  I was  with  the  Californian  hare, 
astonished  me.  This  was  Townsend’ s hare , further  south  than  it  had  before  been  noticed,  and 
near  the  southern  limit  of  its  range.  A few  days  afterward  Mr.  Anderson  shot  one  on  the 
shores  of  Great  Klamath  lake,  which  I preserved. 

The  flesh  of  Townsend’s  hare,  when  fat,  is  excellent ; and  though  living  among  the  sage 
bushes,  I did  not  notice  that  it  had  contracted  any  bitterness,  as  does  the  large  grouse  (T.  uropha- 
sianus ) which  inhabits  the  same  regions.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  they  can  find 
to  eat,  unless  it  is  the  artemisia,  for  that  is  almost  the  only  green  thing  in  some  localities  where 
they  are  found. 

All  the  specimens  I saw  of  this  species  had  the  colors  I have  assigned  to  it.  This  was,  how- 
ever, as  I suppose,  only  the  summer  coat.  In  the  winter  it  is  said  to  become  white  ; in  that 
respect  differing  from  the  Californian  hare. 

LEPUS  CALIFORNICUS,  Gray. 

California  Hare. 

Lepus  californicus,  Gray,  Charlesw.  Mag.  N.  H.  I,  1837,  586,  (named  only  in  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  IV,  1836,  88. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  53  ; pi.  cxii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  594. 

? Lepus  richardsonii,  Bach.  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  VIII,  i,  1839,  88. 

Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreb.  IV,  1844,  111. 

Lepus  bennettii,  Gray,  Zool.  Sulphur,  Mamm.  1844,  35  ; pi.  xiv.  (In  color  rather  nearer  L.  californicus.) 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  large.  Ears  and  hind  feet  much  longer  than  the  head,  (the  ears  longest.)  Tail  as  long  as  the  head. 
Limbs  elongated,  not  very  densely  furred.  Fur  rather  soft.  Upper  parts  light  cinnamon  and  black.  Sides  of  the  body 
anteriorly,  chest,  and  outer  surfaces  of  limbs  cinnamon,  with  a slight  mixture  of  black.  Under  parts  whitish  cinnamon  on 
the  median  line,  darker  externally  and  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  limbs.  Tail  dull  cinnamon,  the  upper  part  and  a line 
running  up  a short  distance  on  the  rump,  black.  Extremity  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ear,  with  the  adjacent  edges, 
black.  Internal  and  external  bands  dusky  ; rest  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ear,  with  the  posterior  edge,  fulvous  white  > 
rest  of  the  external  surface,  with  the  anterior  fringe,  pale  cinnamon.  Under  surface  of  the  head  lighter  than  the  chest. 
Bases  of  the  hairs  and  fur  above,  greyish  white  ; below,  white  ; on  the  sides,  light  plumbeous.  Nape,  dusky  greyish. 
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In  the  open  country  of  California,,  either  in  the  meadow-like  plains  of  the  valleys,  or  in  the 
low  hills  sprinkled  with  oaks  and  clumps  of  “ grease  wood,”  this  beautiful  hare,  familiarly 
known  as  the  u jackass  rabbit,”  is  exceedingly  common.  In  favorite  localities,  some  miles  from 
the  “ ranchos,”  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  I have  sometimes  seen  a half  dozen  of  them,  in  the 
morning,  sporting  together.  Like  most  hares  and  rabbits,  however,  it  is  for  the  most  part  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits,  and  is  not  often  seen  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  unless  driven  from  its 
form  by  some  alarm.  It  has  received  its  common  name  from  the  enormous  size  of  its  ears, 
which,  in  some  individuals  that  I have  seen,  were  full  seven  inches  in  length,  a size  which  seems 
ludicrously  disproportionate,  and  when  the  animal  runs  is  sure  to  excite  laughter  in  one  who  sees 
it  for  the  first  time.  As  might  be  inferred  from  this  immense  auditory  apparatus,  the  Califor- 
nian hare  is  exceedingly  timid;  and  were  it  not  that  he  is  also  particularly  stupid,  his  long  ears 
and  long  legs  would  generally  keep  him  out  of  the  range  of  the  sportsman’s  gun.  As  it  is, 
they  are  killed  in  great  numbers,  and  the  markets  of  the  towns  are,  at  the  proper  season,  well 
supplied  with  them.  When  fat,  they  are  excellent  eating,  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  leporine 
quadrupeds. 

While  we  were  encamped  at  Fort  Heading,  California,  these  hares  were  quite  numerous  on  the 
prairie  near  the  post,  and  it  was  a favorite  amusement  with  the  members  of  our  party  to  hunt 
them.  On  a surface  nearly  without  cover  it  would  seem  hopeless  to  attempt  to  shoot  animals  so 
shy  and  fleet,  but,  fortunately,  when  alarmed,  they  were  nearly  as  likely  to  run  towards  the 
hunter  as  from  him,  and  so  were  sometimes  killed. 

The  prevailing  colors  of  the  Californian  hare  are  a rich  chestnut  brown  in  winter,  and  a 
lighter  yellowish  brown  in  summer,  being  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  black-tailed  deer 
which  inhabits  the  same  territory,  and,  like  that  deer,  too,  its  most  conspicuous  mark  is  a black 
tail.  It  closely  resembles  the  Texan  hare  ( L . callotis ) in  size  and  color  ; but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  two  species  are  distinct. 

Like  the  Columbian  black-tailed  deer,  the  Californian  hare  is  confined  to  the  westward  of  the 
Cascade  range  and  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  California  generally,  and  near 
the  coast  being  found  as  far  north  as  the  Oregon  line. 

LEPUS  ARTEMISIA,  Bachman. 

Sage  Rabbit. 

Lepus  artemisia,  Bachman,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  94. — Ib.  in  Townsend’s  Narrative,  1839,  329. 

Waterhouse,  Nat.  Hist.  Mamin.  II,  1848,  126. 

Acd.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  272  ; pi.  lxxxviii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  602. 

Lepus  artemisiacus,  (Bach.)  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber,  IV,  1844,  114. 

? Lepus  nultalli,  Bach.  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  1837,  345;  pi.  xxii. — Ib.  VIII,  1839,  79. — Ib.  Townsend’s  Narr. 

Sp.  Ch. — Among  the  smallest  of  the  American  rabbits ; considerably  less  than  L.  sylvaticus.  Ears  about  as  long  as  the 
head.  Tail  moderate.  Hind  feet  longer  than  the  head  ; very  densely  padded.  Fur  soft  and  full.  Above  mixed  black 
and  brownish  white  ; the  black  much  developed  posteriorly.  Sides  rather  paler.  Thighs  and  rump  grey.  Tail  above  like 
the  back.  Back  of  the  neck  and  fore  legs  rust  color.  Throat  and  sides  of  the  neck  with  a tinge  of  pale  rusty  ; along  the 
edge  of  the  abdomen  this  color  concentrated  almost  into  a lateral  stripe  ; paler  than  the  back  of  the  neck.  Edge  of  the 
ear  whitish  ; external  and  internal  bands  greyish  brown.  The  internal  face  rusty  at  base,  then  hoary,  as  on  the  exterior, 
for  much  of  the  surface.  A narrow  margin  of  black  along  the  tip.  Fur  nowhere  passing  from  the  basal  lead  color  to  dark 
brown  without  an  intermediate  bar  of  yellowish  brown. 

The  sage  rabbit  has,  perhaps,  the  widest  range  of  all  the  American  species  of  the  genus. 
Throughout  the  open  country  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia  river  we  found  it  the 
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most  common  species.  Near  San  Francisco  it  is  less  abundant  than  Trowbridge’s  and  Audu- 
bon’s rabbits  and  tbe  Californian  hare,  but  as  we  proceeded  to  the  north  we  left  these  species 
behind  us — tbe  first  two  immediately  after  quitting  Benicia,  tbe  last  in  tbe  bills  of  northern 
California — while  tbe  sage  rabbit  continued  with  us  into  a new  zoological  district,  where  nearly 
all  bis  associates  were  different  from  those  below.  From  the  Cascade  mountains  it  ranges  east- 
ward nearly  to  tbe  Mississippi. 

The  sage  rabbit  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  common  grey  rabbit  of  the  eastern  States, 
and  his  color  is  generally  lighter,  rather  a blue  than  red  grey,  with  a characteristic  patch  of 
light  red  thin  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  They  are  very  numerous  on  the  sage  plains,  and 
are  hunted  by  foxes,  coyotes,  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  and  Indians. 

I obtained  a fine  specimen  on  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the  Willamette  river,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  5,000  feet,  which  bad  been  struck  by  hawk  or  owl  and  killed,  but  the  murderer 
had  left  him,  perhaps  frightened  off  at  our  approach.  The  flesh  of  the  sage  rabbit  is  white 
and  good,  not  at  all  flavored  by  the  artemisia  among  which  he  lives. 

Specimens  were  collected  on  Rhett  and  Klamath  lakes. 

LEPUS  AUDUBONII,  Baird. 

Audubon’s  Hare. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  608. 

Sp.  Cii. — Size  a little  less  tlian  that  of  L.  sylvaticus.  Ears  longer  than  the  head.  Hind  feet  rather  short,  longer  than 
the  ears  ; fully  furred  beneath.  Tail  rather  long.  Above,  mixed  yellowish  brown  and  black,  paler  on  the  sides  and  thro  it, 
Beneath,  pure  white.  Thighs  and  rump  greyish.  Back  of  neck  rusty  ; fore  legs  somewhat  similar.  Hairs  lead  color  at 
the  base,  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  (over  the  loins,)  passing  directly  through  dark  brown  to  black,  then  yellowish  brown  ; 
on  the  sides,  rump,  and  fore  part  of  back,  the  passage  into  the  first  brown  or  black  ring  is  through  greyish,  yellowish,  or 
reddish  brown. 

This  handsome  bare  is  widely  distributed  over  tbe  west.  It  is  tbe  largest  of  the  “rabbits”  of 
California,  considerably  exceeding  in  size  tbe  artemisia  and  Trowbridge’s.  It  is  killed  some- 
what abundantly  in  tbe  hills  bordering  tbe  Sacramento  valley,  and  is  usually  to  be  found  in  tbe 
market  of  San  Francisco,  where  I obtained  specimens. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  the  grey  rabbit  of  the  east,  ( L . sylvaticus,)  and  the  colors  are  similar, 
though  that  of  Audubon’s  hare  may  be  called  a yellowish,  while  that  of  the  eastern  rabbit 
is  a brownish,  grey. 

LEPUS  TROWBRIDGrII,  Baird. 

Lepus  trowbridgii,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  333. — Ib.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  610. 

Sp.  Cii. — Size  small,  less  that  of  L.  audubonii.  Head  small.  Ears  about  equal  to  it  in  length.  Tail  very  short,  almost 
rudimentary  ; hind  feet  very  short,  well  furred,  considerably  shorter  than  the  head.  Color  above,  yellowish  brown  and 
dark  brown;  beneath,  plumbeous  grey.  Sides  not  conspicuously  different  from  the  back,  but  paler.  Back  of  neck  pale  rusty. 
Ears  greyish  and  black  on  the  external  band  ; ashy  grey  elsewhere,  with  little  indication  of  darker  margin  or  tip. 

This  pretty  rabbit  was  first  obtained  by  Lieut.  Trowbridge,  U.  S.  A.,  a gentleman  who  has 
done,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  individual  to  develop  tbe  natural  history  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  to  him  Professor  Baird  has  very  appropriately  dedicated  the  species.  This  species  is 
quite  common  in  the  market  of  San  Francisco,  being  killed  in  that  vicinity,  and  is  the  smallest 
of  all  the  rabbits  which  are  found  there.  It  is  readily  distinguishable  by  the  remarkable  short- 
ness of  its  legs  ; its  colors  are  darker  than  those  of  Bachman’s  hare  or  tbe  sage  rabbit,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a perfectly  distinct  species.  Of  its  habits  I could  learn  nothing 
of  interest.  I saw  it  frequently  in  the  scattered  bushes  on  the  sand  hills  back  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  where  it  resembled  in  movements  and  appearance  the  immature  L.  sylvaticus. 
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Of  its  distribution  I can  say  little.  To  the  northward  from  San  Francisco  we  did  not  find  it, 
and  its  range  is  probably  rather  south  than  north  of  that  point. 

Our  specimens  were  obtained  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco. 

ALOE  AMERICANUS,  J a r d i n e . 

The  Moose. 

Baikd,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  631. 

The  moose  does  not  exist  in  any  part  of  California  or  Oregon  Territory,  and  the  Columbia 
river  may  he  said  to  form  the  southern  limit  of  its  range  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  We 
saw  the  horns  of  moose  killed  in  Washington  Territory,  hut  could  not  learn  from  the  whites  or 
Indians  that  any  had  ever  been  killed  south  of  the  river. 

This  is  one  of  several  animals  common  to  the  two  sides  of  the  continent,  such  as  the  elk,  black 
hear,  large  grey  wolf,  grey  fox,  heaver,  mink,  &c.,  which  have  so  much  of  a northern  habitat 
as  to  permit  them  to  inhabit  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent  north  of  that  great  harrier  to 
smaller  and  more  southern  species  of  mammals  and  birds,  the  great  basin  and  the  wide-spread 
desert  of  the  upper  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  Platte. 

A similar  inosculation  of  the  faunae  of  the  east  and  west  takes  place  in  northern  Mexico, 
south  of  the  great  basin,  where  the  hassaris,  the  black-footed  raccoon,  the  Texan  skunk,  &c., 
with  a great  number  of  birds,  are  found  quite  across  from  Texas  into  California. 

CERYUS  CANADENSIS,  E r x 1 . 

Elk. 

Baikd,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  537. 

The  elk  was  once  perhaps  more  widely  distributed  over  the  North  American  continent  than 
any  other  quadruped  ; it  existed  throughout  the  entire  territory  lying  between  the  northern 
provinces  of  Mexico  and  Hudson’s  bay,  and  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Within 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  very  few  are  left,  except  in  the  region  bordering  Lake 
Superior.  On  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  it  is  still  very  common,  and  perhaps 
equally  so  in  California  and  Oregon.  West  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  was  formerly  most 
abundant  in  the  valleys  of  California,  where  it  is  still  far  from  rare.  In  the  rich  pasture  lands 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  the  old  residents  tell  us,  it  formerly  was  to  be  seen  in 
immense  droves,  and  with  the  antelope,  the  black-tailed  deer,  the  wild  cattle,  and  mustangs, 
covered  those  plains  with  herds  rivalling  those  of  the  bison  east  of  the  mountains,  or  of  the 
antelope  in  south  Africa. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  the  elk  in  California  are  the  wide  stretches  of  “tule”  bordering  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  valleys  I have  mentioned.  It  is  said  that,  unlike  most  large  quadrupeds, 
the  elk  can  never  be  “bogged,"'’  and  he  traverses  these  marshy  districts  with  a facility  possessed 
by  no  other  animal. 

During  the  rutting  season,  when  the  bucks  are  rushing  through  the  tule  in  search  of  the 
females,  a common  mode  of  hunting  them  is  to  mount  a horse,  and  riding  along  the  edge  of 
the  marshes  to  call  the  buck  by  an  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  doe.  He  comes  plunging  on  his 
course,  marked  for  a long  way  by  the  trembling  rushes,  till,  led  on  by  the  fatal  signal,  he 
bursts  out  of  the  cover  with  streaming  sides,  and,  tossing  his  antlers,  looks  around  to  find  the 
object  of  his  search.  This  is  the  moment  improved  by  the  hunter  to  plant  in  his  shaggy  breast 
the  fatal  bullet. 

The  elk  of  the  western  coast  differs  in  nothing,  so  far  as  I could  see,  from  that  of  the  eastern 
States  ; unless  it  may  be  that  in  some  localities  it  attains  a larger  size  than  any  killed  in  the 
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valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Near  Humboldt  bay  elk  are  abundant,  and  I am  assured  by  intelli- 
gent men  that  eight  hundred,  and  even  one  thousand  pounds  is  not  an  unusual  weight,  and 
that  individuals  have  been  killed  there  which  are  said  to  have  weighed  even  twelve  hundred 
pounds.  Of  those  which  I saw,  however,  either  killed  by  our  own  party,  or  brought  into  the 
market  of  San  Francisco,  none  weighed  over  about  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  pounds ; hut 
we  saw  the  tracks  of  elk  in  the  Cascade  mountains  which  were  scarcely  less  in  size  than  those 
of  a bullock. 

The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  certainly  not  so  good  as  that  of  some  others  of  the  cervine  quadrupeds, 
but  still  is  far  from  bad.  A large,  though  young  and  fat  buck,  killed  by  Lieut.  Crook,  U.  S.  A., 
afforded  us  venison  which  was  tender,  juicy,  and  very  sweet. 

CERVUS  LEUCURUS,  Doug. 

White-Tailed  Deer. 

Baird,  Gen.  Itep.  Mammals,  1857,  649. 

While  traversing  the  region  in  which  this  problematical  species  has  been  said  to  exist  I was 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  facts  or  specimens  which  should  decide  the  question  of  its  right  to 
be  considered  a distinct  species ; and  although  I was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  evidence  which  will 
be  considered  conclusive  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  I was  able  to  get  such  evidence  in  the 
case  as  to  convince  myself,  at  least,  that  the  Cervus  leucurus  of  Douglas,  or,  at  least,  the 
“ white-tailed  deer”  of  the  upper  Columbia,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  our  Cervus 
virginianus. 

At  our  depot  camp,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Des  Chutes  river,  near  where  we  first  met  with 
the  mule  deer,  ( C . macrotis,  Say,)  the  first  and  only  specimen  of  the  white-tailed  deer  was  killed 
by  our  hunters.  This  wras  a dappled  fawn,  in  size  and  markings  to  our  eyes  undistinguishable 
from  the  young  of  the  Virginian  deer.  The  tail  was  not  disproportionately  long,  was  of  a red- 
dish brown  above,  and  pure  white  below,  the  hair  on  its  sides  being  longer,  so  as  to  give  it 
greater  relative  breadth  than  in  the  mule  deer  or  the  Columbian  black  tailed  deer  ; and  unlike 
the  tail  in  both  these  species,  there  was  not  a black  hair  on  any  part  of  it.  Subsequently,  when 
ascending  the  main  fork  of  the  Des  Chutes,  we  encamped,  early  in  the  day,  in  a thick  clump  of 
pines,  in  a bend  of  the  river.  After  dinner  I took  my  gun  and  fishing  tackle  and  strolled  along 
up  the  stream.  I saw  everywhere  most  abundant  “sign”  of  beaver,  which  seemed  to  occupy 
both  sides  of  the  river  in  a continuous  colony.  I had  caught  specimens  of  the  only  fishes  which 
seemed  to  inhabit  that  part  of  the  stream,  the  western  speckled  trout,  and  a new  white  fish, 
(Coregonus,)  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  on  the  Pacific  slope.  I had  been  sitting  very  quietly 
for  a long  time,  watching  the  motions  of  a brood  of  young  phalaropes  which  were  sporting  on  the 
stream,  when,  chancing  to  turn  my  head,  I saw  in  the  centre  of  a small  prairie,  not  more  than 
seventy-five  yards  from  me,  a full  grown  white-tailed  doe.  She  was  entirely  unaware  of  my 
presence.  My  view  was  quite  unobstructed,  and,  since  I had  nothing  hut  small  shot  in  my  gun, 
I contented  myself  with  a careful  examination  of  her  form  and  markings.  She  was  stepping 
slowly  along,  stopping  at  intervals,  with  head  raised  and  ears  turned  forward,  evidently  at- 
tracted towards  our  camp,  not  far  distant,  but  completely  concealed  by  the  trees,  by  sounds  or 
scents,  which  excited  at  the  same  time  her  curiosity  and  her  fears,  these  two  emotions  being 
vividly  represented  in  her  animated  looks  and  movements,  and  presented  a picture  which  every- 
one who  has  seen  much  of  this  timid,  yet  inquisitive  animal  will  not  fail  to  recall.  It  was  late 
in  August,  (the  28th,)  and  she  had  not  yet  shed  her  summer  coat,  which  was  light  fulvous 
above,  whitish  below  ; as  a whole,  much  lighter  than  Audubon’s  figure,  or  the  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  the  Philadelphia  academy,  in  both  of  which  the  coloring  of  the  winter  coat  is  seen. 
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In  size,  the  animal  I was  then  observing  considerably  exceeded  the  only  two  specimens  existing 
in  collections,  (both  of  which  are  immature,)  being  about  that  of  the  Virginian  deer  of  the 
eastern  States.  I had  been  watching  her  for,  perhaps,  ten  minutes,  when  I saw  our  guide, 
Bartee,  approaching  the  prairie  from  the  opposite  side,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and  quite 
unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  the  game  for  which  he  had  been  searching.  My  motions  to  at- 
tract his  attention  alarmed  the  deer,  and  with  a buck,  which  had  been  all  the  while  still  nearer 
me,  she  ran  across  the  prarie,  her  broad  white  tail  erect  and  swinging,  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest.  The  buck  was  larger  than  the  doe,  of  the  same  color,  with  much  curved,  many  pronged 
horns,  and,  like  her,  with  a white  tail,  which  did  not  seem  disproportionately  long. 

We  saw  no  more  of  the  white-tailed  deer.  Among  the  many  pairs  of  antlers  of  animals  killed 
by  the  Indians  which  we  noticed  in  the  Des  Chutes  basin  there  were  some  twice  forked  horns, 
which  I considered  to  be  those  of  the  mule  deer,  and  others,  more  curved  and  many  pronged, 
closely  resembling  horns  of  C.  virginianus,  which  we  supposed  to  he  those  of  C.  leucurus. 

These  facts,  though  not  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  or  otherwise  of  such  a species 
as  C.  leucurus,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Virginian  deer  inhabits  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  with  the  mule  deer,  as  they -together  inhabit  the  eastern  slope  of  the  same  range, 
either  as  distinct  from,  or  identical  with,  C.  leucurus. 

I will  leave  the  discussion  of  this  subject  to  others,  to  whom  it  more  properly  belongs,  only 
suggesting  that : 

1st.  C.  leucurus , Douglas,  is  not  now  the  most  common  species  on  the  Willamette  or 
Cowlitz  rivers,  as  of  those  killed  there  by  our  party,  or  during  our  stay  in  that  region,  all  were 
C.  Lewisii,  Peale,  the  Columbian  black-tailed  deer,  and  we  were  told  that  no  other  species  was 
found  there. 

2d.  Richardson  never  saw  C.  virginianus  in  the  United  States  ; and  at  the  north,  where  he 
locates  C.  leucurus , now  C.  virginianus  is  found  in  abundance,  and  C.  leucurus  is  unknown. 
We  may,  therefore,  suspect  that  he  has  confounded  them. 

3d.  Lewis  and  Clark  considered  the  white-tailed  deer  of  the  west  as  a variety  of  C.  virginianus. 

4th.  The  two  animals  upon  which  Audubon’s  description  is  based  are  both  young  and,  of 
necessity,  small,  and  are  in  dark,  winter  pelage.  The  diagnostic  characters  which  he  gives 
are,  small  size,  dark  color  above,  light  below,  small  size  of  gland  of  leg,  tuft  of  white  hair 
between  legs,  &c.;  every  character  being  presented  by  the  young  of  the  Virginian  deer  in  their 
winter  coat. 

CERVUS  MACROTIS,  Say. 

3Iule  Deer- 

Cervus  macrotis,  Say,  Narr.  of  Long’s  Exped.  IT,  1823,  88. 

Baikd,  Gen.  Eep  Mamms.  1857,  656. 

Sr.  Cii. — Larger  than  C.  virginianus.  Horns  doubly  dichotomous,  the  forks  nearly  equal.  Ears  nearly  as  long  as  the  tail. 
Gland  of  hind  leg  half  as  long  as  the  distance  between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  bone. 

Hair  in  winter,  ashy  brown  with  light  grey  tips  and  annulations.  Beneath,  like  the  hack,  except  about  axillae  and 
groin.  Entire  rump  with  basal  two-thirds  of  tail  all  round  white.  The  tail  is  cylindrical,  a little  longer  than  the  ears,  very 
slender,  naked  beneath,  except  at  the  end,  which  is  a black  tuft. 

When  exploring  the  course  of  the  Des  Chutes  river,  Oregon  Territory,  in  September,  1855, 
we  followed  up  the  main  fork  westwardly,  to  its  source  in  the  Cascade  mountains.  On  this 
excursion  we  first  met  with  the  “ mule  deer.”  As  we  were,  one  morning,  winding  along  the 
river  bank,  we  saw  a doe  some  distance  before  us  go  down  to  the  water  to  drink.  Our  party 
stopped,  while  Bartee  crept  forward  to  get  a shot.  The  deer  drank  hastily  and  started  directly 
back  up  the  hill  by  the  path  she  had  descended ; fearing  to  lose  sight  of  her,  Bartee  stopped  her 
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by  a shout,  when  she  turned  her  head  directly  toward  him,  and  he  fired  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards.  ' The  deer  went  crashing  off  through  the  brush,  and  as  we  had  plainly  seen 
the  plash  of  the  ball  in  the  water  a long  way  beyond  where  she  stood,  we  thought  he  had  missed. 
Bartee,  however,  knew  better  what  dependence  to  place  on  his  eye  and  his  Hawkins’  rifle,  and 
beckoning  us  to  come  on,  he  ran  forward  to  take  her  trail.  We  followed,  hut  with  no  great 
confidence  of  success.  On  reaching  the  trail,  we  found  it  blood-marked,  and,  before  we  had 
gone  a dozen  rods  further,  the  wild  death  cry  of  the  deer  gave  us  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
the  accuracy  of  Bartee’s  aim.  When  we  reached  the  deer  she  was  quite  dead  ; the  ball  had 
entered  the  breast,  traversing  the  lungs  and  the  heart  diagonally,  and  passed  out  near  the  last 
rib.  It  was  a doe  of  rather  large  size,  evidently  suckling  a fawn  which  she  had  left  “cached” 
somewhere  in  the  manzanita  bushes;  and,  having  gone  to  the  river  to  drink,  was  returning  with 
maternal  haste  to  her  charge,  when  the  fatal  bullet  had  deprived  her  of  life.  The  incident 
suggested  some  sad  reflections  not  readily  dissipated  by  thoughts  of  our  necessities,  which  had 
become  pressing  ; but  we  were  partially  consoled  by  the  assurance  from  Bartee  that  fawns,  at 
that  season,  were  old  enough  to  shift  for  themselves. 

This  deer  was  new  to  me,  and  entirely  different  from  any  I had  seen  in  California,  as  well  as 
from  the  Virginian  deer  of  the  eastern  States.  From  my  notes,  made  at  the  time,  I take  the 
following  description  : 

Wednesday , August  29. — Bartee  killed  suckling  doe  of  rather  large  size,  compared  with  Cali- 
fornian deer.  Ears  very  large,  (eight  inches  long,)  rump  sloping.  Shedding  summer  coat, 
composed  of  long,  coarse,  reddish  brown  hair,  which  was  of  much  the  character  of  the  hair  of 
the  antelope,  like  threads  cut  short  off.  Under  coat  soft  and  fine,  of  a bluish  grey;  white  patch 
on  rump,  like  that  on  antelope,  but  less  broad.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  (nine  inches,)  reddish- 
brown  on  top,  white  on  sides,  and  black  at  tip,  without  hair  below.  Gland  of  hind  legs  very 
long.  Though  animal  was  poor,  the  flesh  was  very  tender  and  well  flavored. 

This,  though  so  great  a novelty  to  the  Californians  of  our  party  that  they  suggested  that  it 
must  be  a hybrid  between  the  antelope  and  the  Californian  black-tailed  deer,  was  the  mule  deer, 
Cervus  macrotis,  Say.  I was  then  with  a detachment  detailed  for  a special  purpose,  and  had  no 
antiseptics  for  the  preservation  of  the  skin,  and  the  zoologist  of  our  party  was  in  our  depot  camp. 
I carried  the  skin  until  it  began  to  decompose,  and  I was  obliged  to  content  myselt  with  the 
head  and  skin  of  head,  legs  and  tail.  These  I preserved,  and  they  coincide  with  Say’s  descrip- 
tion of  those  parts  in  the  mule  deer  of  the  upper  Missouri. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  Des  Chutes  basin  unites  that  territory  to  the  Rocky  mountain 
desert,  and  its  fauna  generally  will  be  found  to  have  greater  affinity  with  that  ot  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  upper  Missouri  than  with  that  of  California.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  we  find  C.  macrotis  westward  to  the  base  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  base  of  the  wall  which  forms  the  western  limit  to  the  enclosure  of  the  interior  basin. 

CERVUS  COLUMBIANUS,  Rich. 

Black-tailed  Deer. 

Cervus  macrotis,  var.  columbianus,  Richardson,  F.  B.  Am.  I,  1829,  255  ; pi.  xx. 

Cervus  columbianus,  Baird,  Gen.  Kep.  Mammals,  1857,  659. 

Cervus  macrotis,  Rich.  F.  Bor.  Am.  I,  1829,  254  ; pi.  xx. 

Cervus  leivisii,  Peale,  Mammalia  and  Birds  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.  1848,  39. 

Cervus  Richardsonii,  Aud.  & Bacii.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  211. — Ic.  Ill,  1853,  27  ; pi.  cvi. 

I Cervus  (Cariacas)  punctulatus,  Gray,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  Loud.  XVIII,  1850,  239;  pi.  xxviii.— In.  Knowsley  Menag. 

1850,  67. 

Black-tailed  fallow  deer,  Lewis  & Clark.  > 
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Sp.  Cii. — About  the  size  of  C.  virginianus,  or  less.  Horns  doubly  dichotomous,  the  forks  nearly  equal.  Ears  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  tail.  Gland  of  the  hind  leg  about  one-sixth  of  the  distance  between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
hone.  Tail  cylindrical,  hairy  and  white  beneath  ; almost  entirely  black  above.  The  under  portion  of  the  tip  not  black. 
Winter  coat  with  distinct  yellowish  chestnut  annulation  on  a dark  ground.  Without  white  patch  on  the  buttocks.  There 
is  a distinct  dusky  horse-shoe  mark  on  the  forehead  anterior  to  the  eyes. 

The  Columbian  black-tailed  deer  is  found  in  all  parts  of  California,  and  is  the  only  species  of 
which  I could  get  any  definite  information  in  that  State.  Of  the  deer  which  I saw  in  California, 
living  and  dead,  amounting  to  some  hundreds,  all  were  unmistakably  of  this  species.  The 
general  colors,  as  given  by  Audubon,  the  black  crescent  on  the  forehead,  the  slender,  dichoto- 
mous horns  of  the  male,  the  tail  black  above  and  white  below,  and  not  like  that  of  the  Virginian 
deer  elevated  in  running,  but  carried  down  and  invisible — all  served  to  mark  the  species  dis- 
tinctly, and  to  separate  this  from  any  deer  I had  seen. 

Near  the  coast  the  black-tailed  deer  probably  extends  to  the  British  possessions,  as  I have  seen 
specimens  from  Cape  Flattery  and  Puget’s  Sound,  where  it  is  common.  It  is  also  very  abundant 
in  the  Willamette  valley,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  Cascade  range  it  is  rarely  if  ever  seen,  being  there  replaced  by  the  mule  deer 
( C . mcicrotis)  and  the  white-tailed  deer  ( C . virginianus ?)  In  the  interior  basin,  through  which 
the  Des  Chutes  river  flows,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascades,  a region  comparatively 
dry,  sterile,  and,  in  summer,  hot,  we  found  only  the  mule  and  white-tailed  deers  ; and  in  crossing 
the  Cascade  range,  we  found  only  the  Columbian  black-tailed  deer,  and  that  very  abundant. 

In  size  this  species  perhaps  somewhat  exceeds  C.  virginianus , but  the  difference  in  that  respect 
is  not  great.  A full  grown  and  fat  buck  will  sometimes  weigh  two  hundred  pounds,  but  this  is 
a very  unusual  size  ; the  average  weight  of  the  buck  may  be  set  down  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  ; of  the  doe,  at  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  flesh  of  those  brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market  seemed  to  me  dry  and  tasteless,  and 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Virginian  deer,  and  such  is,  I think,  the  estimate  generally  put 
upon  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  ; but  a very  large  and  fat  buck,  killed  by  our  party  on  the 
shores  of  Klamath  lake,  furnished  us  with  venison  which  we  voted  was  as  tender,  juicy,  and 
delicious  as  any  we  had  ever  tasted.  It  is  barely  possible,  however,  that  abstinence  and  moun- 
tain air  in  some  degree  qualified  our  estimate  of  its  excellence. 

The  colors  of  the  black-tailed  deer,  of  both  the  winter  and  summer  coats,  are  brighter  and 
handsomer  than  those  of  the  eastern  species. 

The  summer  coat  is  composed  of  rather  long  and  coarse  hair,  of  a fulvous  brown,  approaching 
chestnut  on  the  back  ; in  the  month  of  September  this  begins  to  come  off,  exposing  what  the 
hunters  call  “ the  blue  coat,”  which  is,  at  first,  short,  fine  and  silky,  and  of  a bluish  grey, 
afterwards  becoming  a chestnut  brown,  inclining  to  grey  on  the  sides,  and  to  black  along  the  back. 
Audubon  was  evidently  mistaken  in  saying  that  there  was  no  glandular  opening  on  the  leg 
of  this  species,  as  I have  found  it  a constant  character  in  all  the  individuals  which  I examined 
in  California  with  reference  to  this  mark. 

ANTILOCAPRA  AMERICANA,  Ord. 

The  Prong-horned  Antelope. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  666. 

To  any  one  who  has  “crossed  the  plains”  the  prong-horned  antelope  can  be  no  stranger. 
Occupying  the  interior  desert  which  lies  between  the  “States”  and  California  as  its  favorite 
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place  of  abode;  found  abundantly,  and,  of  game,  almost  exclusively  on  those  arid  and  barren 
plains  across  which  the  path  of  the  emigrant  passes,  it  has  often  happened  that  the  delicious 
venison  of  the  antelope  lias  been  to  the  wayfarer  not  only  a luxury,  hut  for  days  and  weeks  a 
vital  necessity. 

Though  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  is  probably  most  numerous  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  California.  There  it  is  found 
in  herds  literally  of  thousands  ; and  though  much  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  war  which  is 
incessantly  and  remorselessly  waged  upon  it,  it  is  still  so  common  that  its  flesh  is  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  in  the  markets  of  the  Californian  cities  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 

In  the  Sacramento  valley  they  have  become  rare,  and  the  few  still  remaining  are  excessively 
wild. 

On  nearly  every  day’s  march,  between  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  Columbia,  we 
saw  either  the  antelope  itself  or  its  peculiar  track  in  the  sand.  This  track  differs  so  distinctly 
from  that  of  the  deer  as  to  he  recognizable  at  a glance.  The  point  of  the  hoof  is  very  sharp, 
while  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot  is  much  expanded,  and  each  half  rounded  posteriorly,  so  that 
the  imprint  of  the  entire  hoof  is  elegantly  cordate,  the  track  of  every  species  of  deer  being 
much  narrower. 

The  antelope,  though  perhaps  more  fleet  and  timid  than  the  deer,  is  not  equally  sagacious, 
and  may  sometimes  he  killed  with  surprising  facility,  as  a single  instance  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate : At  the  southern  end  of  Klamath  marsh,  near  a splendid  spring,  we  remained  to  give 
our  animals  the  benefit  of  the  good  water  and  the  fine  pasturage  of  clover  and  hunch  grass. 
We  had  been  traversing  a region  occupied  by  great  numbers  of  Indians,  who  had  rendered  the 
game  very  scarce,  and  we  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  fresh  meat  for  some  time.  In  these 
circumstances,  Bartee,  our  guide,  to  whom  a want  of  venison  was  intolerable,  mounted  his  mare 
and  started  off,  vowing  that  he  would  not  return  without  deer  or  antelope.  The  sun  was  just 
setting,  and  we  began  to  despair  of  our  hoped-for  supper  of  venison,  when  a shout  from  our 
packers,  who  were  out  picketing  the  mules,  attracted  our  attention,  and  we  soon  saw  the  old 
man,  who  seldom  hunts  in  vain,  slowly  emerging  from  the  forest  leading  his  horse,  which  was 
loaded  with  four  antelope.  His  story  was  this : He  had  made  a wide  circuit  without  finding 
game,  and  while  on  his  return,  some  five  miles  from  camp,  he  had  discovered  through  the  trees 
a band  of  six  antelope  going  to  a spring  to  drink.  Knowing  they  would  return  the  same  way, 
he  concealed  himself,  and,  as  they  approached,  shot  the  leader  of  the  band.  The  remainder 
seemed  somewhat  surprised,  stopped,  and  looked  around,  but  soon  resumed  their  march.  Bartee 
was  ready  and  fired  again,  killing  another.  While  he  remained  concealed,  they  were  simply 
confused  by  the  firing,  and  did  not  offer  to  run  away.  In  this  manner  he  killed  five  of  the  six, 
when,  knowing  that  he  had  as  much  venison  as  his  horse  could  carry,  he  spared  the  other, 
which  ran  off  only  when  he  came  up  to  disembowel  those  he  had  killed. 

The  flesh  of  a young  and  fat  antelope  is  delicious,  but  that  of  the  older  bucks  is  strong.  The 
head  of  an  antelope  baked  in  the  ground  is  regarded  as  a great  delicacy,  but  to  me  it  has  an 
earthy  taste  that  is  far  from  pleasant. 

The  hair  of  the  antelope  is  very  peculiar,  having  as  a general  characteristic  a peculiarity 
noticed  in  somo  portions  of  the  hair  of  the  elk,  Rocky  mountain  sheep,  and  mule  deer.  It  is 
tubular,  and  exceedingly  light  and  spongy  ; indeed,  so  unlike  the  hair  of  most  animals,  that 
we  hesitate  to  call  it  hair,  and  instinctively  compare  it  with  the  quills  of  the  porcupine,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  by  an  entire  want  of  rigidity  and  acuteness. 
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OVIS  MONTANA,  Cuvier. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  673. 

The  Rocky  mountain  sheep  is  found  at  two  points  in  the  vicinity  of  our  line  of  march  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  viz:  at  Shasta  Butte  and  on  the  rocky  hills  about 
Rhett  and  Wright  lakes,  latitude  42°. 

. On  the  slopes  and  shoulders  of  Mount  Shasta  the  Ovls  montana  exists  in  large  numbers  ; so 
much  so  that  one  spur  of  the  mountain  has  been  named  “Sheep  Rock,”  and  there  hunters  are 
always  sure  of  finding  them.  It  is  said  that  the  Rocky  mountain  goat  is  also  to  be  found  there, 
but  of  that  I have  very  great  doubts. 

About  Rhett  lake  I was  much  surprised  to  find  the  big-horn,  as  this  sheep  is  there  called,  for 
the  country,  though  rough  and  rocky,  has  very  few  high  mountains.  During  the  dry  season, 
however,  when  much  of  the  pasturage  of  the  country  has  been  burned  off,  and  when  most  of 
the  streams  are  dry,  and  water  has  become  confined  to  oases  in  the  desert,  there  is  a great  con- 
centration of  animal  life  in  the  vicinity  of  Wright  and  Rhett  lakes.  When  we  passed  them 
in  August,  deer,  antelope,  elk,  rabbits,  grouse,  water  fowl,  and  waders,  were  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  with  other  animals  was  the  Rocky  mountain  sheep.  We  saw  them,  but  killed 
none  ; as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  when  they  came  within  shot  no  one  had  a gun  at 
hand  to  shoot  them.  We,  however,  found  their  immense  horns  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
in  them  had  conclusive  evidence  of  their  habitual  presence  in  that  locality. 

In  skins  of  the  big-horn  brought  from  the  head  of  Salmon  river  by  Lieutenant  Day’s  party,  I 
observed  a peculiarity  which  has  not  been  so  marked  in  the  other  skins  which  I have  seen.  On 
the  back  and  shoulders  was  a fine  soft  fur,  which  generally  lies  close  to  the  skin  and  scarcely 
observable  ; when  drawn  out  it  forms  a staple  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  finer  than 
the  finest  Saxony  wool ; while  the  remainder  of  the  hair  is  particularly  coarse  and  spongy,  like 
that  of  the  antelope. 

BOS  AMERICANUS,  Gmelin. 

The  Buffalo. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  682. 

It  will,  perhaps,  excite  some  surprise  that  I include  the  buffalo  in  tbe  fauna  of  our  Pacific 
States,  as  it  is  a common  opinion  that  the  buffalo  is,  and  has  always  been,  confined  to  the  At- 
lantic slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  This  is  not  true  ; and  it  is  to  correct  this  impression  that 
this  note  is  made. 

The  range  of  the  buffalo  does  not  now  extend  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  there  are 
many  Indian  hunters  who  have  killed  them  in  great  numbers  to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  headwaters  of  Salmon  river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia. 

While  I was  at  the  Dalles,  the  party  of  Lieut.  Day,  U.  S.  A.,  came  in  from  an  expedition 
to  the  upper  Salmon  river,  and  I was  assured  by  the  officers  that  they  had  not  only  seen 
Indians  who  claimed  to  have  killed  buffalo  there,  but  that,  in  many  places,  great  numbers  of 
buffalo  skulls  were  still  lying  on  the  prairie. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  penetration  of  animals,  characteristic  of  the  upper  Missouri, 
through  into  the  basin  lying  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  Cascades.  The  mule  and 
white-tailed  (Virginian  ?)  deer,  the  muskrat,  Townsend’s  hare,  the  striped  spermophile,  ( S . 
lateralis ,)  &c.,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Cascades  present  a more  formidable  barrier  for  the 
limitation  of  species  than  the  Rocky  mountain  chain. 
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SCIURUS  FREMONTII,  Towns. — Small  Mountain  Gray  Squirrel. 

% 

Plate  XI. 

Sciurus  fremontii,  (“  Townsend,”)  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  237;  pi.  cvlix,  fig.  1. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals.  1857,  272. 

Sp  . Ch. — About  the  size  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  squirrel,  & hudsonius.  Tail  shorter  than  the  body.  Ears  tufted  in  winter,  but  not 
in  summer.  Above  mixed  brown,  gray,  and  pale  rusty,  the  prevalent  tint  similar  to  that  of  the  gray  squirrel ; beneath  bluish 
white;  a dark  liue  along  the  sides.  Eyelids  white.  Tail  entirely  black  at  end,  the  hairs  tipped  with  light  gray;  on  other  parts 
of  the  tail  a mixture  of  plumbeous  and  grayish  rusty  at  the  base  of  the  hairs.  No  rusty  visible  externally. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  species  collected  by  any  of  the  recent  expeditions  was  obtained  in 
the  Sawatch  Pass.  (No.  18.) 

TAMIAS  QUADRIVITTATUS,  Wagner  .—Missouri  Striped  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  quadrivittatus,  Say,  in  LoDg’s  Exped.  R Mts.  II,  1823,  45. 

Tamias  quadrivittatus,  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreb.  Ill,  1843,  234. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  195;  pi.  xxiv. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals.  1857,  297. 

Sp.  Ch. — Tail,  with  the  hairs,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  body.  A grayish  white  stripe  along  the  top  of  the  head,  with 
branches  passing  above  and  below  the  eye.  The  stripe  bordered  above  and  below  by  darker  ones,  and  separated  behind  the  eye 
by  a dark  line.  A gray  or  hoary  patch  behind  the  ears.  Sides  of  body  deep  ferruginous ; back  with  five  about  equidistant  dark 
stripes,  nearly  black  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  their  intervals  forming  four  grayish  white  lines  of  similar  dimensions  to 
them.  Tail,  when  flattened  out,  ferruginous  externally,  then  black,  then  ferruginous.  Body  beneath,  dirty  grayish  white. 
Length,  4 to  5 inches.  Hind  foot,  1. 20  inch. 

A specimen  was  collected  in  the  Sangre  del  Christo  Pass. 

CYNOMYS  GUNNISONII,  Baird  .-Short-tailed  Prairie  Dog. 

Plate  IV,  Fig.  2. 

Cynomys  gunnisonii,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VII,  April,  1855,  334. — lb.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  335. 

??  Arctomys  columbianus,1  Ord,  in  Guthrie’s  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  II,  1815,  292,  302. 

??  Anisonyx  brackyura,  Raf.  Am.  Month.  Mag.  II,  1817,  45. 

V.  Arctomys  bracliyura,  Harlan,  F.  Amer.  1825,  304. 

Fischer,  Synopsis,  1829,  345. 

??  Burrowing  squirrel  of  Columbia,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  II,  1815,  173. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  less  than  that  of  the  S.  ludovicianus,  general  proportions  similar.  Ears  very  short ; thumb  armed  with  a well 
developed  claw.  Tail  short,  the  vertebral  portion  less  than  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  body ; with  the  hairs,  less  than  one-fourth. 
Color  above  rather  light  liver  brown,  mixed  intimately  with  ash,  light  brown,  and  black;  beneath  pale  yellowish  brown.  Tail 
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white  along  the  edges  and  at  the  tip,  with  a subterminal  margin  of  black ; the  hairs  at  the  tip  are  white  to  the  base,  with  a 
narrow  central  bar  of  black.  The  black  bar  sometimes  wanting. 

A specimen  of  this  new  species  was  collected  in  the  Cochetope  Pass.  (No.  22.) 

GEOMYS  CASTANOPS,  Leconte. — Chestnut-faced  Gopher. 

Plate  X,  Fig.  2. 

Pseudostoma  castanops,  Baird,  in  Rep.  Stansbury’s  Exped.  G.  S.  Lake,  June,  1852,  313.  (Bent’s  Fort.) 

Aud.  and  Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  304. 

Gcomys  castanops,  Leconte,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VI,  Sept.,  1852,  163. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  384. 

Sp.  Ch. — Upper  incisor  with  a single  deep  groove  bisecting  the  surface,  the  portions  on  either  side  similar.  Fore  feet  shorter 
than  the  hinder.  Second  claw  extending  as  far  as  the  fourth.  Cheek  pouches  small.  Color,  pale  brownish  yellow ; the  fore 
part  of  head  and  sides  of  neck  yellowish  chestnut,  sharply  defined.  Pouches  whitish. 

This  species  was  found  near  Bent’s  Fort. 

THOMOMYS  RUFESCENS,  Maxim. — Fort  Union  Gopher. 

Plate  X,  Fig.  1. 

Thomomys  rufescens,  Pr.  Maximilian,  Nova  Acta  Acad.  C.  L.  C.  XIX,  i,  1839,  383. 

Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  335.— Ib.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  397. 

Sp.  Ch  — Cheek  pouches  rather  small ; densely  furred.  Tail  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body  ; thick  at  base.  Upper  incisors 
very  large ; the  groove  very  shallow  and  obsolete.  Feet  very  stout  and  broad.  Claws  of  hand  stout ; not  very  long ; much 
curved.  Third  claw  4 lines  long  above;  beneath,  occupying  barely  two-sixths  of  the  total  length;  the  claw  of  the  thumb 
reaching  over  two-fifths  the  hand. 

Color. — Above,  ashy  or  grayish  yellow  brown ; sides  similar.  Beneath,  with  the  pouches  and  surrounding  area,  yellowish 
white.  Tail  whitish  ; dusky  above  at  the  base. 

This  species  is  found  on  the  upper  Missouri,  as  far  as  Fort  Union. 

DIPODOMYS  ORDII,  Woodhouse . — Kangaroo  Rat. 

Dipodomys  ordii,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  410. 

Dipodomys  montanus,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  VII,  Ap.  1855,  334. 

A Dipodomys  was  collected  near  Fort  Massachusetts,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  he  distinct 
from  D.  ordii  and  characterized  as  D.  montanus.  Subsequent  investigations  seemed  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  variation  from  the  typical  characters  is  not  of  specific  value.  Another 
specimen  from  the  Huerfano  river  is  more  like  the  typical  D.  ordii. 

PEROGNATHUS  FLAVUS,  Baird. 

Perognuthus Jlavus,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  332. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  423. 

Sp.  Ch. — Considerably  less  than  the  common  mouse.  Tail  equal  to  or  less  than  the  head  and  body,  scarcely  different  in  color 
above  and  below.  Hind  feet  short.  Above,  yellowish  buff,  with  dusky  tips  to  some  of  the  hairs ; clearer  on  the  sides.  Beneath, 
snowy  white  to  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  Fore  leg  white  to  the  shoulders.  Hairs  on  the  back  plumbeous  only  on  their  basal  half. 

Two  specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  on  Grand  White  river,  near  Little  Salt  Lake, 
Utah.  (6.) 

JACULUS  HUDSONIUS.— Jumping  Mouse. 

D pus  hudsonius,  Zimmermann,  Geographische  Geschichte,  II,  1780,  358,  (based  on  Pennant’s  long-legged  mouse.) 

Meriones  hudsonius,  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  251 ; pi.  lxxxv. 

Juciilus  hudsonius,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  430. 
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Sp.  Ch. — Above,  light  yellowish  brown;  lined  finely  with  black;  entire  sides  yellowish  rusty,  sharply  defined  against  the 
colors  of  the  back  and  belly.  Beneath,  pure  white ; feet  and  under  surface  of  tail,  whitish.  Body  measuring  2.75  to  3.50  inches ; 
tail,  4.50  to  6.00  inches ; hind  feet,  1.10  to  1.30  inches. 

One  specimen  of  this  species  was  collected  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  38th  parallel. 
Like  all  other  western  specimens,  it  is  considerably  larger  than  more  eastern  ones. 

REITHRODON  MONTANUS,  Baird. 


Reithrodon  montanus,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  335. — Is.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  449. 

Sp.  Ch. — Tail  very  little  less  than  head  and  body,  which  barely  exceed  two  inches.  Hind  foot  .50.  Ears  small,  the  membrane 
thickened,  and  with  long  coarse  hairs.  Above,  brown  and  pale  yellowish  gray,  much  lighter  than  mouse  color.  Outside  of  ears 
and  flanks,  pale  yellowish  brown,  without  any  rufous.  Beneath,  dull  whitish. 

A specimen  was  collected  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  the  parallel  of  39°. 

ARVICOLA  MODESTA,  Baird. 

Arvicola  modesta,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  535. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  A.  pinetorum,  or  larger.  Ears  moderate,  well  furred,  rather  shorter  than  the  large  fore  feet,  (.  35  to  . 40  ) 
Tail  vertebrae  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  (.9:)  with  the  hairs,  one-third  the  head  and  body.  Fur  long,  soft,  . 4 of  an  inch. 
Above,  almost  black,  hairs  with  faint  yellowish  brown  tip.  Beneath,  hoary  plumbeous,  the  line  of  separation  not  very 
distinct.  Tail  like  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  body.  Feet  dark  brown. 

Middle  upper  molar  with  five  triangles,  although  the  indentations  between  the  two  last  do  not  quite  meet. 

Two  specimens  were  collected  in  the  Sawatch  Bass,  (Nos.  16  & 17.) 
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REPORT  ON  MAMMALS  COLLECTED  ON  THE  SURVEY 


BY  C.  B.  R.  KENNERLY,  M.  D. 


CANIS  LATRANS,  Say. — Prairie  Wolf;  Coyote. 

Cams  latrans,  Sat,  in  Long’s  Exped.  R.  Mts.  1,  1823, 168. 

Aud.  & Bach  N.  A.  Quad.  II,  1851,  150;  pi.  lxxi. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  113. 

? Canis  ochropus,  Eschscholtz,  Zool.  Atlas,  iii,  1829,  1 ; pi.  xi.  (California.) 

Canis  frustror,  Woodhouse,  Hr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  V,  Oct.  1850,  147. — Ib.  V.  Feb.  1851,  157. — Ib.  Sitgreaves’  Exped. 

Zuiii  & Colorado  R.  1853,  46. 

Specimens  of  this  wolf  were  collected  in  the  San  Francisco  mountains.  Their  fur  was  softer, 
and  the  skull  broader  than  those  of  the  Missouri. 

MEPHITIS —Skunk. 

A skunk  (No.  158)  was  obtained  at  camp  104,  Pueblo  creek,  New  Mexico,  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  common  Mephitis  americana  and  M.  bicolor.  Its  general  color  was  black,  with 
a white  line  on  each  side,  white  forehead  and  white  tip  to  the  tail.  It  was  lost  with  the  other 
alcoholic  specimens  on  the  Isthmus. 

SCIURUS  ABERTI,  Woodhouse  . — Tuft  Eared  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  dorsalis,  Woodhouse,  Pr.  A.  N.  S •.  Phil.  VI,  June,  1852,  110.  (San  Francisco  Mountains,  Cal.) 

Sciurus  aberti,  Woodhouse,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VI,  Dec.  1852,  220. — Ib  Sitgreaves’  Zuiii  Exped.  1853,  53; 

Mammals,  pi.  vi 

Aud.  and  Bach  N Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  262;  pi.  cliii,  fig.  1. 

Baird.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  267. 

Sp.  Ch.— Above  finely  grizzled  bluish  gray  and  black;  a broad  dorsal  stripe  of  pure  chestnut  from  shoulders  to  tail;  under 
parts  and  feet  white;  a distinct  dark  line  on  each  side  of  the  belly.  Tail  very  full  and  bushy,  as  long  as  the  body;  pure  white 
beneath,  above  mixed  black  and  white.  Ears  with  long  tufts  springing  from  the  superior  border  of  the  ear,  as  in  Sciurus  vulgaris. 
Head  and  body  about  1 1 inches  long. 

This  beautiful  squirrel  was  very  common  in  the  San  Francisco  range  of  mountains,  living 
among  the  tall  pines  that  here  abound,  and  finding  its  chief  subsistence  in  the  pihones,  the  fruit 
of  Finns  edulis.  We  did  not  observe  it  west  of  Mt.  Sitgreaves. 

Three  specimens  were  collected,  (156;)  all  lost  on  the  Isthmus. 

SPERMOPHILUS  BEECHEYI,  R i c h .—California  Ground  Squirrel. 

Arctomys  ( Spermophilus ) beeeheyi,  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  I,  1829,  170,  pi.  xii,  B. 

Spermophilus  beeeheyi,  F.  Cuvier,  Suppl.  Buffon,  I,  Mamm  1831,  331. 

Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VII,  1855,  334  — Ib.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  307. 
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Sp  Ch.— Size  of  the  cat  squirrel,  S-  cinereus.  Ears  large,  prominent  Tail  more  than  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  body.  Above, 
mixed  black,  yellowish  brown,  and  brown  in  indistinct  mottlings;.  beneath,  pale  yellowish  brown.  Sides  of  head  and  neck,  hoary 
yellowish,  more  or  less  lined  with  black,  a more  distinct  stripe  of  the  same,  from  behind  the  ears  on  each  side,  extending  above 
the  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  Ears  black  on  their  inner  face.  Dorsal  space  between  the  stripes  scarcely  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  back.  Length,  9 to  11  inches;  tail,  with  hairs,  7 to  9.  Hind  feet,  2 to  2.30  inches. 

These  animals  are  very  abundant  near  the  Cocomongo  Rancho,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
valley  of  the  San  Gabriel  river.  They  were  always  found  living  in  communities,  and  in  general 
habits  resembled  the  prairie  dog,  Spermophilus  ludovicianus.  Their  size  is  about  that  of  the 
common  gray  squirrel,  or  a little  larger.  Their  color  is  usually  a rusty  gray  ; I have,  how- 
ever, seen  some  almost  entirely  black.  The  burrowing  owl,  Athene  hypugaea,  which  is  the 
constant  companion  of  the  prairie  dog,  is  also  found  among  these  animals  in  considerable 
numbers.  (No.  157.  Lost  on  the  Isthmus.) 

? SPERMOPHILUS  HARRISII,  Aud.  & Bach.— Harris’  Squirrel. 

Spermophilus  harrisii,  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad,  III,  1854,  267 ; pi.  cliv,  fig.  1. 

Baird,  Gen  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  313. 

Size  rather  less  than  that  of  Tamias  striatus.  Tail  vertebrae  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Ears  short,  pointed.  Soles 
hairy.  Above,  finely  grizzled  grayish,  or  whitish  brown  and  black ; under  parts,  and  a stripe  on  each  side,  (without  any  black 
or  dusky  border,)  whitish.  Tail  with  one  black  and  one  light  line,  within  the  marginal  whitish,  black  in  the  centre;  uniform 
whitish  beneath.  Length,  5 inches;  tail,  with  hairs,  about  3.  Hind  foot,  1.45. 

This  beautiful  and  rare  spermophile  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  at  Cold  Spring,  near 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  In  this  vicinity  there  were  huge  piles  of  scoriaceous  rock  in 
which  it  lived.  It  was  not  very  shy,  but  a specimen  was  procured  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  kill  the  animal  before  it  could  escape  into  the  rocks,  and 
avoid  blowing  it  to  pieces.  Its  food,  in  this  locality,  consisted  of  pihones  and  acorns.  We 
again  observed  this  animal  near  Camp  139,  between  the  Colorado  and  Mohave  rivers.  Here  we 
found  it  on  the  hill-sides  in  the  most  rocky  and  inaccessible  spots,  and  exceedingly  shy.  (No. 
6.  Lost  on  the  Isthmus.) 

SPERMOPHILUS,  ? 

This  animal  was  found  among  the  rocks  on  the  hill-sides  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bill 
Williams’  Fork,  Camp  117.  It  was  very  active,  and  ran  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  some- 
what larger  than  the  8.  tridecem  lineatus ; its  color  a uniform  rusty  gray,  its  belly  somewhat 
lighter.  Its  hair  was  rather  coarse  ; its  tail  short  and  bushy.  Two  specimens  were  obtained, 
(119,)  but  lost  on  tbe  Isthmus,  which  prevents  its  identification.  It  seemed  to  resemble  some- 
what the  S.  townsendii. 

CYNOMYS  LUDOVICIANUS,  Rich. — Missouri  Prairie  Dog. 

Arctomys  ludovicianus,  Ord,  Guthrie’s  Geog.  2d  Ain.  ed.  II,  1815,  292,  302. 

Spermophilus  ludovicianus,  “Lesson,  Manual,  214,  658.” 

F.  Cuvier,  Suppl.  Buffon,  I,  Mam.  1831,  316. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  319;  pi.  xcix. 

Cynomys  ludovicianus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1657,  331. 

Size  of  fox  squirrel,  S.  vulpinus,  but  heavier;  ears  very  short,  not  projecting  above  fur.  Tail  short,  with  the  hairs,  about 
one-third  the  length  of  body.  Claws  long,  very  stout;  the  thumb  of  the  fore  feet  armed  with  a long  claw  instead  of  a flat  nail. 
Soles  with  a patch  of  hair.  Color  above  reddish  brown  or  cinnamon,  with  the  tips  of  the  hairs  lighter  and  with  scattered  black 
hairs  interspersed;  beneath  brownish  white  or  yellow.  In  winter  of  a more  grayish  cast  above.  Hairs  on  the  upper  part  lead 
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color  at  base,  then  pale  cinnamon  white  to  cinnamon.  Tail  like  the  back,  its  tip  black,  with  the  hairs  light  colored  at  base. 
Length  about  12  inches;  tail,  with  hairs,  4 ; hind  foot  about  2.25  inches. 

This  well  known  marmot  we  found  very  abundant  throughout  Texas,  and  on  the  Jornada  del 
Muerto,  of  New  Mexico.  We  did  not  observe  it  north  of  this  district,  nor  did  we  find  it  west 
of  the  Eio  Grande  at  all.  However,  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Clark,  near  the  copper  mines  of  Santa 
Rita,  and  in  other  places  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  ; hut  the  nature  of  the  country  over  which  we 
passed  was  of  a nature  unsuited  to  their  habits,  being  too  barren,  and  generally  not  affording 
vegetation  of  the  kind  upon  which  they  feed. 

GEOMYS  CLARKII,  Baird  . — Pecos  Gopher. 

Geomys  clarkii,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  VII,  April,  1855,  332.— Ib.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  383. 

Sp.  Ch. — Upper  incisors  with  a single  deep  groove  bisecting  the  surface,  the  portions  on  either  side  equal.  Fore  feet 
nearly  equal  to  or  rather  shorter  than  the  hinder  ones.  Second  claw  of  the  hand  reaching  as  far  as  the  fourth.  Pouches  small. 
Fur  soft  and  full. 

Color  above,  uniform  yellowish  brown,  the  hairs  with  dusky  tips.  Beneath,  paler  and  grayer.  Cheek  pouches  much  like  the 
surrounding  region. 

A fine  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  on  the  Pecos  river,  Texas. 

THOMOMYS  BULBIVORUS,  Baird  . — California  Gopher. 

Plate  XI. 

? Diplostoma  bulbivorum,  Rich.  F.  B.  Am.  I,  1829,  206;  pi.  xviii,  B,  (marked  Diplostoma  douglassi  ) — Ib.  Zool.  of 
Blossom,  1839,  13. 

Thomomys  bcttae,  Lesson,  Nouv.  Man.  R.  An.  1842,  119. 

Baird,  Pr  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  335. 

Thomomys  bulbivorus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  389. 

Sp.  Ch  — Cheek  pouches  large,  completely  furred  inside,  white  to  their  very  margin,  w'hich  is  dark  brown,  forming  a very 
strong  contrast.  Tail  from  one-third  to  less  than  one-half  the  length  of  body ; slender  at  base.  Upper  incisors  quite  convex 
transversely;  groove  obsolete.  Hands  small;  claws  very  slender  and  delicate,  nearly  straight ; middle  claw  4 J lines,  its  under 
surface  occupying  about  two-sixths  the  whole  hand,  its  finger  barely  shorter  than  this;  claw  of  thumb  extending  over  two-fifths 
of  whole  hand. 

Color. — Reddish  chestnut  brown  above  and  on  sides,  finely  lined  everywhere  by  dusky  tips  to  the  hairs,  without  any  uniform 
dark  wash  on  the  back.  Beneath  paler.  Tail  grayish  w’hite,  except  a short  line  of  dusky  along  the  base  above.  Chin  dusky; 
its  extremity  white. 

This  species  was  observed  in  various  parts  of  California,  especially  near  San  Francisco. 

THOMOMYS  LATICEPS,  B a i r d .-Broad-headed  Gopher. 

Plate  XII,  Fig.  2. 

Thomomys  laticeps,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VII,  April,  1855,  335. 

Ib  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  392. 

Sp.  Ch. — Cheek  pouches  moderate,  well  haired.  Tail  nearly  one-half  the  body,  thick  at  base.  Skull  very  broad  and  muzzle 
short;  the  upper  incisors  convex,  the  groove  quite  distinct.  Feet  very  large  and  broad.  Claws  of  fore  foot  or  hand  small, 
slender,  4 lines  long  above  ; below,  about  two-sevenths  the  length  of  the  whole  hand,  its  digit  about  two-eighths.  Claw  of  thumb 
extending  over  nearly  three-sixths  the  hand. 

Color. — Above,  yellow  reddish  brown;  the  dorsal  region  with  the  hairs  largely  and  sharply  tipped  with  blackish;  sides  nearly 
uniform ; beneath,  tinged  with  reddish.  Pouches  dull  white,  the  dusky  of  the  surrounding  region  dipping  into  them.  Tail  grayish 
white,  dusky  above. 

One  specimen  was  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Trowbridge  at  Humboldt  Bay. 
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THOMOMYS  FULVUS. 

• « 

Plate  XII,  Fig.  2. 

Geomys  fulvus,  Woodhouse,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VI,  Dec.,  1852,  201.— Ib.  Sitgreaves’  Exp.  Zuni  and  Colorado,  1853 
51 ; pi.  v,  Mammals. 

Fseudostoma  (Geomys)  fulvus,  Aid.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  300. 

Thomomys  fulvus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  402. 

Sp.  Ch.— Cheek  pouches  moderately  large,  well  clothed  with  hair.  Tail  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body,  thick  at  base. 
Extremities  large.  Claws  large,  not  much  curved.  Third  claw  of  hand  4£  lines  long  above ; beneath,  extending  over  two-sixths 
the  whole  hand  ; its  digits  about  two-ninths  the  same  length.  Claw  of  the  third  reaching  to  two-fifths  of  the  hand. 

Color. — Above  and  on  the  sides,  bright  uniform  reddish  brown ; beneath,  yellowish  white,  with  a tinge  of  chestnut  on  the  belly. 
Pouches  white  at  the  bottom,  chestnut  around  and  in  the  margins,  chin  dusky.  Tail  white  ; dusky  above  at  the  base. 

A specimen,  (No.  155,)  was  collected  at  camp  99,  Picacho  mountains,  New  Mexico,  and  others 
were  seen  on  Bill  Williams’  Fork,  San  Francisco  mountains,  &c. 

? DIPODOMYS  OKDII,  Woodhouse. — Kangaroo  Eat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  410. 

In  removing  the  cloth  which  was  used  in  our  tent  as  a carpet,  at  Camp  111,  this  animal  was 
found  under  it.  No  hole  was  observed  in  the  ground  within  the  tent,  whence  it  could  have 
come.  When  pursued  it  leaped  wildly  about,  making  at  each  bound  an  astonishing  distance. 
The  specimen  was  lost  on  the  Isthmus. 

? PEROGNATHUS  PENECILLATUS,  Woodhouse. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  418. 

A specimen,  probably  of  this  species,  was  collected  at  Camp  125,  on  Bill  Williams’  Fork.  It 
was  lost  on  the  Isthmus. 

HESPEROMYS  TEXANUS,  Woodhouse  .—Texas  Mouse. 

Plate  YIII,  Fig.  1. 

Hesperomys  texana,  Woodhouse,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VI,  February  1853,  242. — Ib.  Sitgreaves’  Rep.  Exp.  Zuni,  &c. 

1853,  48;  pi.  ii,  Mammals. 

Hesperomys  texanns,  Baird,  Gen  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  464. 

Arcicola  ( Hesperomys ) texana,  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  319. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  and  proportions  about  as  in  H.  leucopus.  Ears  small;  tail  rather  shorter  than  head  and  body.  Color  above, 
reddish  brown ; brighter  than  in  //.  leucopus,  and  more  like  H.  aureolus,  but  darker.  No  conspicuous  wash  of  dusky  on  the 
back.  Feet,  belly,  and  under  surface  of  tail  pure  white.  Outside  of  fore  leg  like  the  back  ? 

A specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  on  the  Pecos  river,  Texas.  Many  other  long-tailed 
mice,  of  several  species,  were  collected  at  different  parts  of  our  route,  but  as  all  were  lost  on  the 
Isthmus,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them.  One  of  these  (No.  107,  a,  collected  at  Camp  96,) 
resembled  the  common  white  footed  mouse,  but  was  larger,  the  ears  also  larger  in  proportion. 
Its  abdomen  was  white,  the  same  color  extending  slightly  on  each  side  ; the  feet  were  perfectly 
white ; the  tail  very  long  and  hairy.  It  lived  in  the  hollows  of  the  cedar  trees,  like  the  Neotoma, 
and  also  built  up  around  the  root  of  the  tree  a pile  of  small  dry  twigs.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
three  were  found  living  together  in  the  same  tree. 

From  the  characters  of  size,  long  tail,  and  general  habits,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  Bes - 
peromys  ccilifornicus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  478,  or  a closely  allied  species. 
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NEOTOMA  FLORID  ANA,  S a y & 0 r d .—Wood  Rat. 

“ Mus  Jloridana,  Ord,  Bull.  Soc.  Philom.  1818.” 

Neotoma floridana,  Add.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  1, 1849,  32;  pi.  iv. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  487. 

Sp.  Ch. — Tail  with  short  stiff  hairs,  not  concealing  the  scaly  annuli;  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  head  and  body. 
Ears  very  large.  Feet  large. 

Color. — Above,  mixed  lead  color,  dark  brown,  and  yellowish  brown ; lighter  on  the  sides.  Under  parts  and  feet,  white.  Tail 
dusky  above,  white  beneath.  Skull  elongated  and  narrow. 

A specimen,  supposed  to  be  of  this  species,  was  collected  by  Mr.  Mollhausen  in  the  Antelope 
Hills,  on  the  Arkansas  river. 

? NEOTOMA  MEXICANA,  Baird  .—Bush  Rat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  490. 

Many  specimens  of  Neotoma  were  collected  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  they  appear 
to  abound  ; all,  however,  were  lost  on  the  Isthmus.  About  Camp  96  we  found  them  in  a country 
covered  by  a growth  of  the  rough-barked  cedar,  ( Juniperus  pachyderma.)  They  seem  to  select 
a hollow  tree  with  a hole  near  the  root ; then  around  it  they  pile  vast  heaps  of  dry  twigs  and 
fragments  of  the  several  species  of  cactacem  ( Opuntia ) which  grow  there.  The  latter  is  probably 
a protection  against  the  depredations  of  wolves.  Numerous  lodges  of  this  kind  were  found 
throughout  the  forest,  into  one  of  which  we  dug  until  we  reached  the  hole  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  when,  applying  a match,  we  soon  compelled  the  animal  to  leave  it,  which  it  did  by  finding 
its  way  out  several  feet  above,  and  fell  to  the  ground  apparently  dead.  Its  food  seemed  to 
consist  mainly  of  the  fruit  of  the  cactus. 

Another  specimen  (115  b.  White  Cliff  creek,  N.  M.)  was  much  the  largest  we  saw.  We 
found,  around  a pile  of  rotten  drift  wood  near  the  creek,  tracks  and  other  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  some  animal,  and  applying  a lighted  match  to  the  bushes  awaited  the  result ; when 
nearly  the  entire  pile  was  consumed,  the  rat  emerged,  having  four  young  ones  adhering  to  it. 
The  little  ones  were  very  young,  and  after  the  mother  was  killed  they  were  placed  on  an  open 
spot  on  the  sand,  where  they  crawled  awkwardly  about  for  a while,  uttering  all  the  time  a 
plaintive  whining  cry,  not  unlike  that  of  a very  young  kitten.  They  were  caught  early  in 
February. 

SIGMODON  BERL ANDIERI  ? 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  504. 

Among  our  lost  specimens  was  one  probably  of  this  species,  certainly,  I think,  of  this  genus, 
obtained  on  the  Little  Colorado  river,  (No.  105.)  We  found  them  very  abundant  in  many 
places  in  the  valley  of  this  river.  They  lived  in  the  sand  in  very  tortuous  holes,  and  extending 
for  many  yards,  though  rarely  more  than  fifteen  inches  below  the  surface.  The  entrance  to 
their  abode  was  generally  in  a pile  of  earth  heaped  around  the  base  of  a mezquite  bush,  ( Alga - 
robia,)  upon  the  roots  of  which  it  seemed  to  feed.  So  far  as  we  noticed,  they  were  entirely 
nocturnal  in  their  habits.  On  several  occasions  we  attempted  to  dig  them  out  with  spades,  but 
were  always  forced,  after  hours  of  labor,  to  relinquish  the  task  without  having  accompdished 
our  purpose.  The  specimen  procured  had,  during  the  night,  gotten  into  an  empty  bucket, 
where  it  was  found  alive  in  the  morning.  The  body  measured  about  three  and  a half  inches, 
and  the  tail  the  same ; the  hair  was  coarser  and  darker  than  in  the  neotomas. 
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ARVICOLA. 

Three  specimens  of  arvicola  were  caught  at  Camp  94,  New  Year  Spring.  Here  was  a luxu- 
riant growth  of  gramma  grass  ( Boutelorea ) both  in  the  valley  and  on  the  hill  sides.  On  the 
latter  places  were  many  loose  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks,  of  various  sizes,  scattered  about,  but 
not  in  such  quantities  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  growth  of  the  grass.  Here  they  built 
their  nests  under  the  stones,  and  constructed  them  of  dry  grass  in  a manner  similar  to  those  of 
the  eastern  meadow  mouse,  ( Arvicola  riparius ,)  and  like  this  animal  had  paths  under  the 
grass  diverging  in  every  direction  from  the  hole.  In  general  appearance  they  resembled  the 
above  mentioned  species,  but  were  decidedly  smaller.  The  specimens  were  all  lost  on  the 
Isthmus. 


ERETHIZON  EPIXANTHUS,  Brandt . — Yellow-haired  Porcupine. 

Erethizon  cpixanthus,  Brandt,  M6m.  Acad.  St.  Petersburgh,  1835,  389,  416;  tab.  i,  Animal;  tab.  ix,  fig.  1 — 4, 
skull. — Ib.  Mamin,  exot.  55,  (same  as  preceding.) 

Waterhouse,  N.  H.  Mamm,  II,  1848,  442. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  569. 

gP.  0H. — General  color  dark  brown,  nearly  black  : the  long  hairs  of  the  body  tipped  with  greenish  yellow'.  Nasal  bones  nearly 
one-half  or  two-fifths  the  length  of  upper  surface  of  the  skull. 

We  found  this  singular  animal  only  on  the  Little  Colorado  river.  Our  marches  along  that 
stream  were  made  during  the  month  of  December.  At  that  season  we  found  it  frequently 
feeding  upon  the  tender  branches  of  the  cottonwood  trees.  We  observed  it  in  no  other  position. 
When  approached  it  drew  itself  into  a bunch  and  remained  quietly  and  without  moving  as 
long  as  we  remained  near.  The  hollows  in  the  large  cottonwood  trees  along  the  stream  afforded 
them  good  breeding  places. 

LEPUS  CALLOTIS,  Wagler. — Jackass  Rabbit  ; Texas  Hare. 

Lepus  callutis,  Wagler,  Nat.  Syst.  Amph  1830,  25. — Ib.  Isis,  1831,  511. 

Aun.  &,  Bach.  N.  Am  Quad.  II,  1851,  95;  pi.  lxiii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  590. 

Sp.  Ch. — Rather  smaller  than  the  European  hare.  Ears  very  long  and  broad ; nearly  one-third  longer  than  the  head  and 
one-fifth  longer  than  the  hind  foot.  Hair  on  the  buttocks  short  and  close  Color  above,  yellowish  gray,  blotched  and  lined  with 
black.  Upper  surface  of  tail  and  central  line  of  rump,  black;  tail  beneath,  grayish  white  Sides  of  rump,  clear  ash  gray 
Legs,  ashy.  Nape,  black,  (sometimes  whitish  ?)  Beneath,  dull  whitish,  with  a yellowish  brown  color  on  the  throat.  A light 
ring  round  the  eye.  Tip  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ear  black. 

A specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  at  Fort  Clark,  New  Mexico.  Its  ears  are  longer 
than  those  of  any  other  L.  callotis  I have  seen,  and  it  may  belong  to  L.  texianus,  although  the 
condition  of  the  skin  is  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  decide  the  question. 

LEPUS  ARTEMISIA,  B a ch.—  Sage  Rabbit. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  602. 

Several  specimens  of  this  species  were  obtained  on  the  plains  of  Texas  ; one  (No.  6)  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  New  Mexico,  and  another  (108)  at  Camp  99,  Picacho  mountains,  New  Mexico. 
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LEPUS  AUDUB0N1I,  B a i r cl. —Audubon’s  Hare. 
Plate  VIII. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  608. 

Sp.  Ch.— Size  a little  less  than  that  of  L.  sylvaticus;  ears  longer  than  the  head;  hind  feet  rather  short,  but  longer  than  the 
ears,  fully  furred  beneath.  Tail  rather  long. 

Above,  mixed  yellowish  brown  and  black,  paler  on  the  sides  and  throat ; beneath,  pure  white.  Thighs  and  rump  grayish. 
Back  of  neck  rusty;  fore  legs  somewhat  similar.  Hairs  lead  color  at  the  base,  on  the  middle  of  the  back  (over  the  loins) 
passing  directly  through  dark  brown  to  black,  then  yellowish  brown ; on  the  sides,  rump,  and  fore  part  of  back,  the  passage  into 
the  first  brown  or  black  ring  is  through  grayish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  brown. 

This  species  we  found  somewhat  abundant  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco. 

LEPUS  TROWBRIDGII,  Baird. 

Plate  XIY. 

Lepus  troicbridgii,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  333. — Ib.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  610. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  small,  less  than  that  of  L.  auduboni.  Head  small.  Ears  about  equal  to  it  in  length.  Tail  very  short,  almost 
rudimentary ; hind  feet  very  short,  well  furred,  considerably  shorter  than  the  head.  Color  above,  yellowish  brown  and  dark 
brown ; beneath,  plumbeous  gray.  Sides  not  conspicuously  different  from  the  back,  but  paler.  Back  of  neck  pale  rusty. 
Ears  grajish  and  black  on  the  external  band ; ashy  gray  elsewhere,  with  little  indication  of  darker  margin  or  tip. 

This  species  was  found  associated  with  the  preceding  in  the  San  Francisco  market.  Both 
appear  to  be  quite  common  near  the  coast,  as  far  south  as  San  Diego. 

ANTILOCAPRA  AMERICANA,  Ord. — Prong  Horn  Antelope  ; Cabree. 

Plate  XVI. 

Antilope  arnericana,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  (2d  Amer.  edition)  II,  1815,  292,  308 

Antilocapra  arnericana,  Ord,  Bull.  Soc.  Philom.  1818,  146.— Ib.  Journal  de  Physique,  LXXXVII,  1818,  149. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  193;  pi.  lxxvii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  666. 

gp<  qh Color  above  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  dun  color  ; a narrow  transverse  band  between  the  eyes,  the  top  and  sides  of 

the  muzzle,  and  a patch  beneath  the  ear,  (wanting  in  the  female,)  liver  brown;  edges  of  upper  lip,  chin  and  sides  of  face,  spot 
behind  the  ear,  a narrow  crescent  on  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  a triangular  patch  below  this,  the  entire  under  parts  and  a 
square  patch  on  the  rump,  white.  Horns,  hoofs,  and  naked  paits  of  the  nose,  black. 

Horns  rudimentary  or  wanting  in  the  female. 

Many  individuals  of  this  species  were  observed  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  One  specimen 
was  collected  in  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  New  Mexico. 

OYIS  MONTANA,  C u v.—  Mountain  Sheep  ; Bighorn. 

Ovis  montana,  Cuvier,  R.  An.  I,  1817,267. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  163;  pi.  lxxiii. 

Baird,  Rep.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Agricultural  for  1851,  (1852,)  123,  fig.  plate  — Ib.  Stansbury’s  Exped. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  1852, 312. 

Tayl,  a species  of  sheep,  Barton’s  Med.  and  Physical  Journal,  II,  1806,  106.  (Refers  to  Bighorn,  I,  1805,  75.) 

Sp.  Ch. Much  larger  than  the  domestic  sheep.  Horns,  in  the  male  very  large,  curving  round,  but  not  completing  a full 

circle,  and  with  but  little  of  a spiral  twist,  compared  with  other  species.  The  tips  of  the  horns  not  more  than  twenty  inches 
apart.’  General  color  grayish  brown,  paler  about  the  head ; a light  patch  under  the  lower  jaw.  Legs  like  the  body,  with  a 
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narrow  line  of  white  on  their  posterior  edges.  Buttocks,  for  some  inches  anterior  to  the  tail,  and  belly  white.  Tail  like  the 
back. 

Female  with  smaller  horns,  more  like  those  of  the  goat. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  observed  at  various  points  on  our  route.  A skull  and  several 
horns  were  collected  in  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  New  Mexico. 

OVIS  ARIES,  L. — Common  Sheep. 

A specimen,  No.  164,  was  procured  on  account  of  its  peculiarity  in  having  four  horns  that 
are  well  developed,  being  about  eight  inches  long  ; one  on  each  side  erect  and  one  turned  down. 
It  is  said  that  many  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  hacienda  on  the  Rio  Grande 
owned  a large  number  of  sheep  possessing  this  peculiarity,  and  that  the  number  of  horns  to 
each  individual  was  never  less  than  three,  and  often  as  many  as  seven.  His  flock  was  driven 
off  by  the  Navajoe  Indians,  who  still  graze  large  numbers  of  these  animals  in  the  mountains  of 
New  Mexico,  among  them  many  anomalies  of  this  kind. 
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RETORT  ON  MAMMALS  COLLECTED  ON  THE  SURVEY. 


BY  S.  F.  BAIRD. 


VESPERTILIS  PALLIDUS,  Leconte  . — White  Bat. 

Vespertilis pallidus,  Leconte,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phi!. 

Of  this  white  bat  several  specimens  were  collected. 

LYNX  RUFUS  var.  MACULATUS.— Texas  Wild  Cat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  93. 

Sp.  Ch. — Similar  to  ttie  common  wild  cat,  but  with  the  general  color  red,  with  numerous  dusky  spots. 

A specimen  collected  in  the  Tejon  valley  agrees  pretty  well  with  skins  from  the  Rio  Grande 
of  Texas.  The  prevailing  color  is  pale  reddish,  the  tips  of  the  hairs  yellowish  gray.  The 
dorsal  region  is  rather  darker,  and  exhibits  some  faint  longitudinal  dark  lines.  Numerous 
rounded  spots  or  blotches  of  darker  color  are  scattered  over  the  whole  outer  surface  which,  though 
not  very  conspicuous,  are  distinctly  visible.  The  spots  are  darker  and  more  mixed  with  brown 
on  the  legs  ; the  under  and  inner  surfaces  are  white  ; there  is  a faint  reddish  color  on  the  throat 
in  advance  of  the  fore  legs.  The  belly  is  blotched,  and  the  inside  of  the  legs  banded  transversely 
with  black.  The  chin  is  unspotted.  The  ears  are  black  inside,  with  a moderately  large  patch 
of  grayish  white  ; they  are  distinctly  pencilled.  The  tail  above  is  like  the  back,  with  several 
darker  bands  ; the  terminal  fifth  however  is  black. 

SCIURUS  FOSSOR,  P e a 1 e .—California  Grey  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  fossor,  Peale,  Mamin,  and  Birds  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.  1848,  55. — Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  264. 

Sciurus  heermanni,  Leconte,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VI,  Sept.  1852,  149. 

Sp.  Ch.— Size  of  S.  vulpinus,  but  more  slender.  Tail  vertebras  as  long  as  tbe  body  5 with  the  hairs,  much  longer.  Five  upper 
molars  Above,  grizzled  bluish  gray  and  black ; beneath,  white,  without  any  differently  colored  separating  line.  Tail  black, 
with  the  exterior  white ; the  whole  under  surface  finely  grizzled.  Back  of  ears  and  adjacent  tuft  on  the  occiput,  chestnut. 

A specimen  of  a squirrel  was  obtained  at  Fort  Tejon  which  in  general  character  closely 
resembles  the  S.  fossor.  The  body  is  smaller  in  proportion,  although  as  the  skin  has  been 
preserved  in  alcohol  it  has  probably  contracted  considerably.  There  is  no  chestnut  on  the  hack 
of  the  ear,  the  tuft  here  being  dirty  white.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  S . leporinus  of 
Audubon  & Bachman,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  same  species  with  S.  fossor , and  will  have 
priority. 

SPERMOPHILUS  BEECHEYI,  Ri  ch  .—California  Ground  Squirrel. 

Ardomys  ( Spermophtlus ) beecheyi,  Ricjha-RDSON,  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  I,  1829,  170;  plate  xii,  B.— Ib.  Gen.  Rep. 

Mammals,  1857,  307. 
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Sr.  Ch. — Size  of  the  cat-squirrel,  S cincreus.  Ears  large,  prominent.  Tail  more  than  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  body. 
Above,  mixed  black,  yellowish  brown,  and  brown  in  indistinct  mottlings;  beneath,  pale  yellowish  brown.  Sides  of  head  and 
neck,  hoary  yellowish,  more  or  less  lined  with  black,  a more  distinct  stripe  of  the  same,  from  behind  the  ears  on  each  side, 
extending  above  the  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  Ears  black  on  their  inner  face.  Dorsal  space  between  the  stripes 
scarcely  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  back.  Length,  9 to  11  inches;  tail,  with  hairs,  7 to  9.  Hind  feet,  2 to  2.20  inches. 

Specimens  (A.  and  B.)  were  collected  at  the  Tejon  Pass,  California. 

SPERMOPHILUS  HARRISII,  Aud.  & B a ch  .—Harris’  Squirrel. 

Spermophilus  harrisii,  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854, 267 ; pi.  cliv,  fig.  1. — Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857, 313. 

Size  rather  less  than  that  of  Tamias  slriatus.  Tail  vertebrae  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Ears  short,  pointed.  Soles 
hairy.  Above,  finely  grizzled  grayish,  or  whitish  brown  and  black;  under  parts,  and  a stripe  on  each  side,  (without  any  black 
or  dusky  border,)  whitish.  Tail  with  one  black  and  one  light  line,  within  the  marginal  whitish,  black  in  the  centre;  uniform 
whitish  beneath.  Length,  5 inches  ; tail,  with  hairs,  about  3.  Hind  foot,  1.45. 

A specimen  (No.  3)  was  collected  in  the  Mohave  Desert. 

THOMOMYS  BULBIYORUS,  Baird  .—California  Gopher. 

? Diplostoma  bulbivorum,  Rich.  F.  B.  Am.  I,  1829,206;  pi.  xviii,  B.  (marked  Diplostoma  douglassi) — Ib.  Zool.  of 

Blossom,  1839,  13. 

Thomomys  bulbivorus,  Baird,  Gen  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  389. 

Sp.  Ch. — Cheek  pouches  large,  completely  furred  inside,  white  to  their  very  margin,  which  is  dark  brown,  forming  a very 
strong  contrast.  Tail  from  one-third  to  less  than  one-half  the  length  of  body;  slender  at  base.  Upper  incisors  quite  convex 
transversely;  groove  obsolete.  Hands  small;  claws  very  slender  and  delicate,  nearly  straight ; middle  claw  4 J lines,  its  under 
surface  occupying  about  two-sixths  the  whole  hand,  its  finger  barely  shorter  than  this  ; claw  of  thumb  extending  over  two-fifths 
of  w hole  hand. 

Culor. — Reddish  chestnut  brown  above  and  on  sides,  finely  lined  everywhere  by  dusky  tips  to  the  hairs,  without  any  uniform 
dark  wash  on  the  back.  Beneath  paler.  Tail  grayish  white,  except  a short  line  of  dusky  along  the  base  above.  Chin  dusky; 
its  extremity  white. 

Specimens  collected  at  Tejon  valley.  (2.) 

DIPODOMYS  PHILLIPPII,  Gray  .—Kangaroo  Rat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  412. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  at  Posa  creek. 

PEROGNATHUS  PARVUS,  Leconte. 

Cricetodipus  parvus , Plale,  Mamm.  and  Birds,  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.  1848,  53. 

rerogniithus  parvus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  425. 

Sp.  Ch  — Smallest  known  species  of  American  rodent  ? Above,  buff,  mixed  with  dusky ; beneath,  white ; entire  fore  leg  white 
Tail  rather  longer  than  the  body.  Hind  foot  from  heel  nearly  as  long  as  the  head. 

A specimen  was  collected  on  King’s  river,  California.  (6.) 

HESPEROMYS  GAMBELII,  B a i r d .—California  Mouse. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  464. 

The  specimens  of  this  species  collected  at  Posa  creek  differed  in  some  respects  from  those 
generally  procured  in  northern  California,  in  being  smaller  and  darker  colored.  They  are, 
however,  possibly  immature,  which  would  account  for  the  difference.  (Nos.  4,  6,  and  7.) 
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NEOSOREX  NAVIGATOR,  Cooper. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  11. 

Sp.  Ch. — Fur  much  longer  than  the  ears.  Palms  and  soles  margined  by  a fringe  of  bristles.  Hind  feet  nearly  as  long  as  the 
skull.  Tail  one-half  longer  than  head  and  body.  Color  above,  dark  sooty  brown,  mixed  with  hoary  ; beneath,  greyish  white  ; 
tail  silvery  white  beneath.  Head  and  body  2.10  ; tail  3. 

But  one  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  during  the  expedition  ; this,  according  to  the 
label  now  attached,  was  found  at  Fort  Vancouver,  but  I am  inclined  to  consider  this  a mistake, 
and  that  it  was  really  taken  while  swimming  under  water  in  a lake  near  the  summit  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  August  31,  1853. 

SOREX  VAGRANS,  Cooper. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  15. 

Sp.  Ch. — Third  upper  lateral  tooth  smaller  than  the  fourth.  Above,  olive  brown,  washed  with  hoary  ; beneath,  dusky 
yellowish  white  ; sides  a little  paler  than  the  back.  Head  and  body  2 inches  ; tail  1.75.  Hind  foot  about  .47  of  an  inch. 

Specimens  were  obtained  at  Shoalwater  Bay,  W.  T. 

SCALOPS  TOWNSEND1I,  Bach. 

Oregon  Mole. 


Scalops  townsendii,  Bach.  J.  A.  N.  S.  Ph.  VIII,  1839,  58. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  Ill,  1853  , 217  ; pi.  cxlv. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  65. 

Sp.  Cii.— Teeth  44.  Eye  small,  but  not  covered  by  the  integument.  Tail  rather  scantily  haired.  Nostrils  opening  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  snout.  Palm  large  and  broad.  Color  nearly  black,  with  faint  purplish  or  sooty  brown  reflection. 
(Sometimes,  perhaps,  glossed  with  silvery  ?) 

Moles  are  not  common  in  any  part  of  the  Territory  I have  visited.  Two  specimens  "were 
obtained  at  Shoalwater  Bay,  where  they  burrow  more  like  the  gophers  than  the  S.  aquaticus, 
throwing  up  little  mounds  at  a yard  or  two  apart,  though  they  sometimes  in  soft  ground  formed 
continuous  galleries  just  beneath  the  surface. 
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FELIS  CONCOLOR,  L. 

American  Panther. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  83. 

The  cougar , incorrectly  called  panther,  and  American  or  California  lion.  This  ferocious  and 
blood-thirsty  animal  is  very  common  in  the  Territory,  where  numbers  are  killed  every  year.  It 
is  more  dreaded  for  its  depredations  on  stock,  however,  than  for  a disposition  to  attack  man,  of 
which  I never  heard  of  an  instance  unless  when  it  was  wounded  or  in  defence  of  its  young.  The 
Indians  have  a great  fear  of  it,  partly,  no  doubt,  mixed  with  the  superstitions  which  influence 
them  so  much.  But  in  California,  where  it  is  abundant  and  grows  to  a great  size,  the  hunters 
agree  that  it  will  always  “vamose”  when  met  with,  while,  if  a hunter  suddenly  meets  a “ grizzly,” 
he  considers  it  the  “better  part  of  valor”  to  “vamose”  himself.  I prepared  a skin  and  skull 
of  a young  male  cougar  that  was  killed  in  February,  1854,  at  the  “Cascades”  of  the  Columbia. 
It  had  stolen  a large  hog,  and  when  pursued  and  shot  at  several  times,  finally  leaped  on  to  a high 
stump,  whence  a rifle  ball  through  the  forehead  soon  brought  it  down.  It  being  the  rainy 
season,  and  no  means  at  hand  of  drying  the  skin  artificially,  it  was  unfortunately  spoiled. 
This  one  measured  7 feet  4 inches  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  the  tail  itself  being  2 feet  7 inches 
long.  Height  at  fore  shoulder  3 feet.  Many  have  been  reported  in  the  papers  as  measuring 
from  9 to  11  feet  in  total  length.  The  old  idea  that  no  feline  animal  will  voluntarily  take  to 
the  water,  though  now  contradicted  by  many  proofs,  is  still  prevalent.  In  this  animal  we  have 
an  instance  to  the  contrary.  A steamboat  descending  the  Columbia  river  met  with  one  swim- 
ming across  where  the  river  was  at  least  a mile  and  a half  wide,  and  without  difficulty  the  men 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  by  means  of  noose  thrown  over  it.  It  was  sent  to  California,  where 
I saw  it  exhibited  in  December,  1855.  It  was  then  full  grown,  very  fat,  and  with  beautiful 
glassy  fur  of  a rich  brown  color.  A few  of  the  black  stripes,  more  marked  in  southern  specimens, 
could  be  seen  along  the  sides  and  legs  where  the  white  of  the  under  parts  joined  the  brown.  It 
was  restless  and  playful,  but  with  that  treachery  characteristic  of  the  race  in  every  movement. 
Its  keeper  ruled  it  with  a rod  of  iron,  to  which  it  always  showed  strong  objections  by  growling, 
spitting,  and  obstinately  refusing  to  obey  his  commands  as  long  as  it  dared  to  resist. 

Though  thought  to  be  common  in  many  places  where  I have  hunted,  I never  had  the  satisfaction 
of  meeting  with  one  in  its  native  wilderness  or  even  of  hearing  its  terrible  scream. 

LYNX  FASCIATUS,  Raf. 

Red  Cat. 

Lynx  fasciatus,  Raf.  Am.  Month.  Mag.  II,  Nov.  1817,  46. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  96. 

Tiger  cat,  Lewis  & Clark,  Travels,  II,  1814,  167. 

Sp.  Cii. — Fur  very  soft  and  full.  Ears  pencilled.  Color,  rich  chestnut  brown  on  the  back,  a little  paler  on  the  sides  and  on 
the  throat.  A dorsal  darker  collar  on  throat,  as  dark  as  the  sides.  Region  along  central  line  of  belly  (rather  narrow 
one)  dull  whitish,  with  dusky  spots  extending  to  lower  part  of  sides.  No  spots  or  bands  discernible  on  the  upper  part  of  sides. 
Ears  black  inside,  with  a very  inconspicuous  patch  of  grayish.  Terminal  third  of  tail  above,  black. 

The  tiger  cat  of  Lewis  and  Clark  is  very  abundant  in  the  forests  of  Washington  Territory. 
The  numbers  that  will  resort  to  a farm  yard,  in  a retired  situation,  for  prey,  is  wonderful. 
One  man  told  me  that  he  had  killed  at  his  place,  during  one  season,  no  less  than  fifteen,  a 
large  herd  of  young  pigs  being  the  attraction.  His  dog,  but  little  larger  than  the  wild  cats, 
would  boldly  attack  them,  and  though  sometimes  severely  scratched,  always  came  off  victor. 
All  that  I have  seen  were  very  thin,  so  that  they  probably  do  not  find  much  food  in  their  forest 
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haunts,  where  the  blue  grouse  must  be  the  largest  game  they  can  capture.  In  the  fall  they, 
no  doubt,  feast,  like  many  other  animals,  on  the  multitudes  of  dead  salmon  washed  up  on  river 
banks. 

I only  once  saw  one  alive,  which  was  walking  along  a fallen  trunk  of  a tree,  whose  top  lay 
in  the  water,  tiying  to  get  at  a flock  of  half- fledged  sheldrakes.  It  was  so  intent  on  the  game 
that  it  did  not  notice  our  canoe  silently  and  rapidly  approaching  it.  The  Indian  in  the  bow 
startled  it  from  its  pursuit  by  lodging  a charge  of  buck-shot  in  its  side.  It  fell  into  the  water, 
but  soon  recovered  and  attempted  to  climb  out  again.  A stroke  of  a paddle  stunned  it,  but  it 
was  sometime  before  it  died,  showing  great  tenacity  of  life. 

While  travelling  on  the  Columbia,  I have  heard  in  the  densely  forest  clad  mountains  near 
its  mouth,  a loud  screaming,  answered  from  the  hills  around,  which  I was  told  was  caused  by 
the  wild  cat.  This  was  always  before  sunrise,  and  the  number  was  too  great  to  have  been 
caused  by  panthers. 

LYNX  RUFUS. 

American  Wild  Cat. 

Felis  ruffa,  Gcldenstaedt,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  XX,  1776,  499. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  90. 

Lynx  rufus,  Raf.  Am.  Month.  Mag.  II,  1817,  46. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  I,  1849,  2 ; pi.  i. 

Sp.  Ch. — Fur  moderately  full  and  soft.  Above  and  on  sides  pale  rufous,  overlaid  with  grayish  ; the  latter  color  most  preva- 
lent in  winter.  A few  obsolete  dark  spots  on  the  sides,  and  indistinct  longitudinal  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  Collar 
on  the  throat  like  sides,  but  much  paler.  Beneath,  white  spotted.  Inside  of  fore  and  hind  legs  banded.  Tail  with  a small 
black  patch  above  at  the  end,  with  indistinct  subterminal  half  rings.  Inner  surface  of  the  ear  black,  with  a white  patch. 

In  California  the  wild  cat  is  no  less  numerous  than  in  Washington  Territory.  During  a stay 
of  six  weeks  in  that  country,  in  the  fall  of  1855,  1 saw  two,  and  heard  of  many  others  being 
killed.  The  country  being  more  open,  they  are  much  more  easily  hunted  than  in  the  north,  and 
often  appear  in  the  open  prairie  in  the  day  time.  One  I met  with  while  hunting  hares,  about 
noon,  and  where  I had  been  shooting  several  times  the  same  morning.  Two  of  us  tried  to  steal 
upon  it  from  opposite  sides,  but,  as  there  was  no  shelter,  it  saw  us  and  galloped  off  rapidly 
to  a dense  thicket  near  by.  The  same  day,  having  obtained  dogs,  it  was  “treed”  and  shot. 
Many  had  been  already  killed  near  by  as  they  came  down  from  the  wild  mountains  to  the  farm. 
They  often  sat  in  some  thicket  convenient  to  the  house,  and  during  the  day  succeeded  in 
catching  many  fowls  that  unwarily  approached  their  lair,  as  the  occasional  screaming  and 
confusion  among  the  poultry  testified.  When  the  owner  had  dogs,  there  was  generally  no 
difficulty  in  driving  the  cat  up  a tree,  and  there  shooting  it. 

CANIS  OCCIDENT ALIS. 

Large  Wolf. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  104. 

One  or  more  species  of  wolf  is  found  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  but  I could  never  obtain 
a specimen.  They  are  of  very  large  size,  and  howl  in  a loud  dismal  tone,  very  different 
from  the  yelping  bark  of  the  “coyote,”  which  I never  heard  in  the  forest  covered  regions. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  a light  gray  color,  and  instances  are  related  of  their  pursuing  and 
devouring  men,  especially  in  cold  winters.  It  seems  strange  that  while  two  or  three  species  of 
wolves,  besides  foxes,  are  very  abundant  in  the  prairies  and  deserts  east  of  the  Dalles,  where 
there  is  no  game  larger  than  hares  and  sage  fowl,  they  seem  to  shun  the  regions  inhabited  by 
elk  and  deer  west  of  the  mountains.  They  have,  however,  become  more  common  since  the 
introduction  of  sheep  in  some  districts. 
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? YULPES  MAQROURUS,  Baird. 

Red  Fox. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  130. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  foxes  as  to  wolves,  respecting  their  range.  I never  saw  even  the 
skin  of  one  killed  west  of  the  Cascade  Range,  though  they  are  undoubtedly  found  in  small 
numbers.  The  great  difficulty  of  hunting  such  animals  in  the  dense  forests  is  one  reason,  and 
the  general  substitution  of  strychnine  for  traps  another  why  their  skins  are  less  often  seen, 
many  being  needlessly  afraid  to  skin  an  animal  killed  by  strychnine. 

MUSTELA  PENNANTII,  E r x 1 . 

Fisher. 

Baird,  G n.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  149. 

“Fisher”  skins  are  brought  by  the  Indians  from  the  mountains.  They  do  not,  however,  seem 
to  be  common,  and  of  their  habits  or  distribution  I have  obtained  no  information. 

??  MUSTELA  AMERICANA,  Turton. 

Sable. 

While  on  the  Cascade  mountains  I saw  among  the  Indians  a few  skins  of  the  size  of  that  of 
the  ermine,  but  without  the  black  tip  to  their  tail  and  of  a cream  yellow  color.  They  were 
used  as  ornaments,  and  in  trade,  and  valued  very  highly.  They  were  said  to  be  obtained  only 
on  the  mountains. 

LUTRA  CALIFORNIA,  Gray. 

California  Otter. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  187. 

The  otter  is  abundant  in  every  stream  in  the  Territory,  numbers  living  even  at  Cape 
Disappointment  at  the  junction  of  the  salt  with  the  fresh  water,  where  they  have  formed  paths 
leading  up  the  almost  perpendicular  rock  to  the  dense  thickets  above,  and  quite  inaccessible  to 
the  hunter.  Though  I have  often  watched  for  them,  I never  saw  one,  so  nocturnal  and  cautious 
are  they  in  their  habits. 

ENHYDRA  MARINA,  Fleming. 

Sea  Otter. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1.857, 189. 

The  sea  otter  is  not  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  as  it  prefers  rocky  coasts 
and  islands.  From  the  “ Quinailt,”  a small  river  emptying  about  50  miles  north,  to  Cape 
Flattery,  numbers  of  skins  are  brought,  for  which  the  Indians,  obtain  an  extravagant  price — in 
goods,  often  as  much  as  $30  to  $40. 

MEPHITIS  OCCIDENTALIS,  Baird. 

California  Skunk. 

} Mephitis  mesomelas,  St.  Hilaire,  Voy.  de  la  Venus,  Znologie,  I,  1855,  133  ; plate. 

Mephitis  occidental'll,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  194. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  a cat.  Tail  vertebrre  two-thirds  the  length  of  head  and  body.  Bony  palate  with  small  narrow  emargina- 
tion  in  the  middle  of  its  posterior  edge.  Color  black,  with  a white  nuchal  patch,  bifurcating  behind  and  reaching  to  the  tail, 
which  is  entirely  black. 
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Skunks  are  very  common  in  the  country  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  frequenting  the 
borders  of  woods  and  settlements.  I have  often  seen  them  both  alive  and  dead,  and  all  appeared 
to  he  of  the  common  eastern  species,  dhe  commonest  markings  were  black,  with  a narrow 
white  stripe  running  hack  from  each  shoulder.  To  show  the  persistence  of  the  smell,  I will 
mention  that  wishing  to  obtain  a skull,  I took  a stick  and  tried  to  separate  it  from  what  was 
then  only  a mass  of  fur  and  hones,  the  animal  having  been  dead  about  a year,  hut  such  an 
overpowering  odor  arose  that  I was  glad  to  retreat  without  the  specimen.  I afterwards  got  one 
in  California,  where,  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  scent  had  almost  entirely  left  the  dried 
carcass. 


MEPHITIS  BICOLOR. 

Little  Striped  Skunk. 

Mephitis  bicolor,  J.  E.  Gray,  Charlesworth’s  Mag.  N.  H.  I,  1837,  581. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  197. 

Mephitis  zorilla,  Lichtenstein,  Ueber  Mephitis,  Abh.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  for  1836,  (1838,)  281  ; tab.  ii,  f.  2. 

Aud.  &.  Bach  N.  Am.  Quad.  III.,  1854,  276,  (not  figured.) 

Sp.  Ch. — Smallest  of  North  American  species.  Tail  vertebras,  less  than  half  the  body  ; with  the  hairs  not  much  more  than 
half.  Black,  with  broad  white  patch  on  forehead,  and  crescent  before  each  ear;  four  parallel  dorsal  stripes  interrupted  and 
broken  behind  ; a shorter  siripe  on  side  of  belly,  running  tnto  a posterior  transverse  crescent,  which  are  all  white.  Tail  black 
throughout,  to  base  of  hairs,  except  a pure  white  pencil  at  the  end. 

This  little  skunk  is  abundant  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  south  of  San  Francisco.  They  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  pole  cat,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  larger  species  of  skunk. 
The  peculiar  smell  seems  somewhat  less  strong  than  in  that  species,  hut  in  habits  they  much 
resemble  it,  being' very  destructive  to  poultry  and  eggs,  which  their  smaller  size  enables  them 
to  get  at  easily  by  entering  the  buildings  at  night.  As  an  offset  to  this  mischief  they  probably 
do  much  good  by  destroying  the  still  more  destructive  “ ground  squirrels”  of  California,  as  I 
attempted  to  prove  to  the  farmers.  They  are  exactly  suited  in  size  for  pursuing  the  squirrels 
into  their  holes,  though  I never  heard  that  they  had  been  seen  doing  so.  Being  nocturnal  and 
able  to  see  in  the  dark,  they  can  take  them  also  at  a disadvantage — while  they  are  asleep. 

The  one  I obtained  I poisoned  with  strychnine  placed  on  meat  in  a hen  house,  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  nightly.  They  also  often  came  to  a butcher’s  shop  to  steal 
meat  and  feed  on  the  offal  thrown  away  from  it.  The  eyeballs  are  excessively  prominent,  and 
shine  after  death  with  a fiery  glare.  The  pupil  is  circular,  and  was  much  dilated,  probably 
by  the  strychnine — length  inches  ; tail  4 ; iris  black  ; nose  flesh  color. 

TAXIDEA  AMERICANA,  Waterh. 

Badger. 

Baird,  Gen.  . Mammals,  1857,202. 

The  American  badger  is  very  abundant  in  the  plain  country  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains, 
its  burrows  perforating  the  ground  thickly  in  many  places  to  the  great  danger  ot  both  horses  and 
riders.  Yet  our  party  never  met  with  but  two  badgers  by  daylight,  one  of  which  I obtained.  This, 
by  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  hunters,  was  cooked,  but  though  some  could  eat  it,  the 
strong  “doggy”  flavor  disgusted  me,  not  to  mention  its  extraordinary  toughness  and  leanness. 
It  is  unknown  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  though  in  California  a species  is  said  to  be  found. 
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PROCYON  HERNANDEZII,  Wagler. 

Black  Footed  Raccoon. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  212. 

The  raccoon  is  not  an  abundant  animal  in  any  part  of  the  Territory.  I have  but  rarely  seen 
their  peculiar  foot  tracks  in  the  mud,  and  never  saw  the  animal  itself  in  the  woods.  The  skins 
are  not  often  seen  among  the  Indians.  I had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  observing  a tame 
one  at  Portland,  Oregon,  which,  as  well  as  one  I afterwards  saw  in  California,  had  precisely 
the  same  habits,  impatient  cry,  and  sagacious  inquisitiveness,  as  one  which  I once  kept  for 
many  months,  and  allowed  to  have  perfect  liberty.  The  colors,  size,  and  proportions  also  showed 
no  appreciable  differences. 

Though  this  animal  has  a reputed  fondness  for  oysters,  I never  saw  any  signs  of  its  visiting 
the  extensive  beds  at  Shoal  water  bay,  though  it  sometimes  walked  along  the  banks  of  creeks 
emptying  into  the  hay. 

URSUS  AMERICANUS,  Pallas. 

Black  Bear. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  225. 

The  common  black  bear  of  the  United  States  is  quite  abundant  in  the  wooded  portions  of  the 
Territory,  where  it  is  found  varying  much  in  color,  from  which  circumstance  some  authors  have 
supposed  that  there  was  more  than  one  species  ; I knew,  however,  of  an  instance  of  a black  fe- 
male being  killed  with  a number  of  cubs,  all  differing  in  color.  One  of  them,  which  I saw,  was 
of  a light  yellowish  hue.  The  color,  then,  does  not  even  indicate  a different  race,  as  it  varies 
in  the  young  of  one  litter. 

I have  seen  bears  at  a distance,  but  never  got  near  one,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
without  dogs,  in  the  dense  forests  and  thickets  that  they  frequent.  It  is  said  that  before  lying 
down  they  always  walk  some  distance  with  the  wind,  so  that  anything  following  their  track 
must  necessarily  approach  to  windward  and  thus  give  them  a chance  to  escape.  From  the 
abundance  of  “ signs”  in  almost  every  thicket,  and  the  quantities  of  berries  devoured  by  them, 
they  seem  to  be  extremely  common,  and  their  food  must  be  almost  entirely  vegetable.  I have 
seen  in  low  springy  grounds  a kind  of  “skunk  cabbage”  torn  up  by  them  and  the  leaf  stalks 
devoured.  They  sometimes  also  take  pigs  and  other  small  stock  from  the  farmer,  and  devour 
the  dead  salmon  on  river  banks  in  spring  and  fall.  They  are  almost  always  fat,  unlike  their 
more  carnivorous  relatives.  Several  different  shrubs  are  called  “Bear  berry”*  and  “Bear 
wood,”  from  their  fondness  for  the  fruit,  which  is,  I believe,  in  every  instance  uneatable  by  man. 


URSUS  HORIBILIS,  0 r d . 

Grizzly  Bear. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  219. 

The  “Grizzly”  is  not  found  in  the  western  wooded  regions,  nor,  I believe,  anywhere  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  in  this  Territory. 

PHOCA. 

Seal. 

Seals  frequent  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  Territory  in  great  numbers,  ascending  the  Columbia 
* Jlrbutus  Uva-Ursi  ; Xylosteum  involucratum  ; Rhamnus  Purshianus. 
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to  the  Dalles,  and  the  smaller  streams  almost  to  their  heads,  probably  in  pursuit  of  salmon. 
As  they  always  sink,  when  shot  in  deep  water,  I never  obtained  a specimen.  Many  are  killed 
by  the  settlers  for  their  oil,  and  the  Indians  sometimes  have  a hunt  for  them,  killing  them 
while  asleep  on  sand  bars  in  the  bays,  hut  I never  was  present  on  ope  of  these  occasions  in  time 
to  secure  a skin,  as  they  roast  the  animal  with  its  skin  on. 

SCIURUS  RICHARDSONII,  Bach. 


Richardson’s  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  richardsonii,  Bachman,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  Lend.  VI,  1838,  100. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  41. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  273. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  larger  tnan  the  Hudson’s  Bay  squirrel.  Ears  with  long  hairs,  presenting  the  appearance  of  tuffs.  Tail 
shorter  than  the  body.  Under  surface  of  feet  hairy  from  heel  to  metatarsals;  then  nearly  naked.  Above,  reddish  brown, 
varied  with  annulations  of  black,  lighter  on  the  sides  ; beneath,  dull  white  ; a dark  line  separating  colors  of  sides  from  belly. 
Tail  bushy,  sub-cylindrical,  dark  reddish  brown  in  the  centre,  entirely  of  a pure  glossy  black  at  tip.  The  hairs  all]long  and 
coarse.  Hairs  on  the  tail  generally,  (except  at  tip,)  glossy  black  beyond  the  rufous  portion,  and  more  or  less  tipped  with  paler 
rusty. 

One  specimen  of  this  species  (No.  10)  was  obtained  on  the  Spokane  river,  October  30,  1853. 

SCIURUS  DOUGrLASSII,  Bach. 

Oregon  Red  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  dougiassii,  (“  Gray,”)1  Bachman,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  VI,  1838,  99. 

(“  Bach.”)  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  370  ; pi.  xlviii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  275. 

Sciurus  belcheri,  J.  E.  Gray,  Ann.  &.  Mag.  N.  H X,  1842,  263. — Ib.  Zoology  of  the  Sulphur,  1844,  33  ; pi.  xii, 
fig.  2. 

Sciurus  suckleyi,  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  333. 

Si2e  that  of  Sciurus  hudsonius,  or  a little  larger.  Ears  well  tufted  ; tail  shorter  than  the  body,  scarcely  flattened.  Soles 
naked  in  the  centre.  Above  dull  rusty,  and  black,  mixed  ; the  latter  quite  predominant ; beneath,  clear  bright  buff,  without 
mixture  of  dark  or  annulated  hairs.  A dark  stripe  on  the  sides.  Tail  dull  chestnut  centrally,  darker  above  ; then  black  and 
margined  all  round  with  rusty  white.  Hairs  at  tip  of  tail  entirely  black,  except  at  their  extremity. 

More  northern  specimens  in  winter  have  the  soles  densely  hairy  to  the  toes,  the  fur  much  fuller  and  softer,  the  under  parts 
with  dusky  annulations,  the  general  hue  grayer.  Size  about  that  of  S.  hudsonius,  or  a little  larger.  Head  short,  broad. 
Whiskers  longer  than  the  head  ; black.  Thumb,  a mere  callosity  ; fingers  well  developed,  the  central  two  longest,  and  nearly 
equal  ; the  inner  rather  longer  than  the  outer  ; claws  large,  compressed,  and  much  curved  ; palms  naked.  On  the  hind  feet  the 
inner  toe  is  shortest,  reaching  only  to  the  base  of  the  claw  of  the  outer,  which  comes  next  in  size  ; the  fjurth  is  longest,  the 
third  and  second  little  shorter.  Claws  all  large  and  much  curved.  In  summer  the  soles  are  naked,  except  along  the  edges  and 
the  extreme  heel  ; in  other  words,  there  is  a narrow  central  line  of  naked  skin  from  near  the  heel  ; they  are  more  hairy  in 
winter.  The  ears  are  moderate,  with  short  close  hairs  on  their  concavity  ; the  back  of  the  ear  is  covered  with  long  hairs,  those 
near  the  upper  margin  longest,  and  projecting  beyond  nearly  five  lines  in  some  specimens  ; these  tufts  are  nearly  black.  The 
tail  is  small,  shorter  than  the  body,  moderately  flattened;  the  hairs  rather  short,  and,  as  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  coarse 
and  stiff. 

The  little  Pine  Squirrel  I found  quite  abundant  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  Territory  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  obtained  specimens  from  very  distant  localities  which 
seemed  to  agree  closely  in  habits,  cries,  and  colors.  They  have  the  same  loud  and  petulant 
chatter  as  the  eastern  species,  and  descend,  fearlessly,  to  within  a few  feet  of  every  intruder, 
scolding  and  showing  their  anger  in  various  ways.  In  the  mild  climate,  west  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  they  do  not  hybernate,  but  as  they  are  found  also  on  the  summits  of  these  moun- 
tains, they  probably  there  retire  for  winter,  to  hollow  trees,  and  live  on  their  hoarded  stock  of 
provisions. 

In  summer  they  inhabit  nests  of  leaves  and  sticks  built  among  branches  and  vines.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  troublesome  to  the  farmer,  as  they  live  on  the  pine  nuts,  acorns  and  hazel 
nuts  abundant  in  the  woods.  Probably  if  Indian  corn  was  a common  crop  they  would  not  be 
long  in  discovering  its  valuable  properties. 
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The  only  difference  in  the  color  of  the  male  and  female  seems  to  be  a deeper  hue  of  the 
orange  colored  under  parts  of  the  latter. 

Length  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  14  inches. 

PTEROMYS  OREGONENSIS,  Bach. 

Columbia  River  Flying  Squirrel* 

Pteromys  oregonensis,  Bachman,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  1839,  101.— Ib.  in  Townsend’s  Narrative,  1839. 
Acd.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quod.  I,  1849,  133;  plate  x 
Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  290. 

Sp.  Ch. Much  larger  than  Pteromys  volucella.  Tail,  with  hairs,  longer  than  the  body  alone  ; shorter  than  head  and  body. 

Flying  membrane  very  broad,  its  antero-external  corner  exhibiting  a conspicuous  angle.  Color  above  yellowish  brown,  beneath 
dull  white  ; the  hairs  plumbeous  at  base.  Tail  becoming  more  plumbeous  towards  the  tip.  Length,  7 inches  ; tail  with  hairs, 
6*  ; hind  foot,  1£  inches. 

The  only  specimens  I ever  saw  were  obtained  in  August,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Helens. 
In  turning  over  a log,  a nest  was  found  under  it  containing  four  young,  still  blind.  The  mother 
in  attempting  to  escape  was  killed  by  a pistol  ball,  and  was  lost  before  I could  see  it.  It  was 
much  larger  than  the  P.  volucella  of  the  eastern  States.  I never  heard  of  one  having  been  seen 
in  the  country  nearer  the  coast,  and  think  it  is  confined  to  the  mountains. 

TAMIAS  TOWNSENDII. 

Townsend’s  Striped  Squirrel. 

Tamias  townsendii,  Bachman,  Jour.  Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  68. — Ib.  in  Townsend’s  Narrative, 
1839,  321. 

Acd.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  1, 1849,  159  ; pi.  xx. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  301. 

Tamias  cooperii,  Baird,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  334. 

Sp.  Ch  — Larger  than  T.  striatus.  Tail,  with  hairs,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  body.  Sides  of  head  striped.  Above  and 
on  the  sides  rufous  brown,  with  five  dark  stripes  reaching  to  the  tail,  the  intervals  between  which  are  scarcely  or  but  seldom 
paler  than  the  ground  color;  beneath,  dull  white.  Ears  dusky  brown,  hoary  posteriorly.  Tail  bright  chestnut  beneath, 
margined  with  ashy  white,  within  which  is  a band  of  black.  Length  5 to  6 inches.  Hind  foot  1.40  to  1.50. 

Varies  in  rather  paler  colors,  ash-colored  interspaces,  and  sometimes  the  back  with  black  hairs  interspersed,  so  as  to  obscure 
or  nearly  conceal  the  dorsal  stripes 

The  ground  squirrel,  or  “chipmunk,”  inhabiting  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  in  Washington 
Territory,  resembles  closely  in  its  habits  that  common  on  the  Atlantic  border.  It  differs,  however, 
considerably  in  colors,  and  has  not  the  shrill  cry  of  the  eastern  species.  About  the  first  of 
April  it  emerges  from  its  winter  nest  and  soon  after  great  numbers  are  seen  where  none  appeared 
before.  In  summer  they  will  often  sit  on  some  prominent  stump  or  rock,  and  make  a shrill 
barking  noise  for  hours  together,  answering  each  other  from  distant  parts  of  the  woods.  They 
become  very  mischievous  in  the  garden,  being  especially  fond  of  peas  either  green  or  ripe,  for 
which  they  will  come  from  their  burrows  several  rods  distant,  as  I have  observed  from  the  scattered 
pea-vines  growing  along  the  path  where  they  have  dropped  the  seed  from  their  overloaded  cheek- 
pouches.  In  November  they  retire  to  their  burrows  to  sleep  through  the  long  rainy  season, 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  the  warm  weather,  often  occurring  in  the  winter  of  this  coast,  they 
come  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  from  time  to  time. 

The  ground  squirrels  obtained  on  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  near  the  coast.  As  I observed  these  animals  in  abundance  in  all  the  wooded  regions, 
and  saw  no  marked  differences  in  their  appearance  or  habits,  I supposed  all  to  be  of  one  species, 
varying  slightly  in  size  and  colors  from  differences  of  climate,  which,  between  the  perpetual 
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spring  ot  the  western  regions  and  the  edges  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  mountains,  would  he 
equal  to  many  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  judging  from  analogous  facts  should 
have  an  influence  on  these  characters.  Their  principal  food  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade 
mountains  was  the  pine  nut,  and  during  September  I observed  them  very  busy  extracting  these 
from  the  still  hanging  cones,  ascending  the  trees  to  a considerable  height,  though  at  other  times 
they  rarely  leave  the  ground.  I find  it  stated  in  my  notes  that  they  had  there  a similar  shrill 
cry  to  that  of  the  eastern  species. 

Specimens  from  Shoal  water  bay  measure : male,  head  and  body,  inches;  tail,  4 to  5 inches; 
head,  1±  ; ear,  f — -f.  F rom  Steilacoom,  Puget’s  Island : male,  5^ ; tail,  ; fore  leg  ; hind  leg, 
3 inches.  Female,  6 ; tail,  4 ; fore  leg,  3 ; hind  leg,  3|  inches. 

SPERMOPHILUS  BEECHEYI. 

California  Ground  Squirrel. 

Jlrctomys  ( Spertnophilus)  beecheyi,  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali-Americani,  I,  1829,  170;  plate  xii,  B. 

Spermopliilus  beecheyi,  F.  Cuvier,  Suppl.  Buffon,  I,  Mamm.  1831,  331. 

Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VII,  1855,  334. — Ib.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  307. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  the  cat  squirrel,  S.  cinereus.  Ears  large,  prominent.  Tail  more  than  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  body. 
Above  mixed  black,  yellowish  brown,  and  brown  in  indistinct  mottlings  ; beneath,  pale  yellowish  brown,  Sides  of  head  and 
neck,  hoary  yellowish,  more  or  less  lined  with  black,  a more  distinct  stripe  of  the  same,  from  behind  the  ears  on  each  side, 
extending  above  the  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  Ears  black  on  their  inner  face.  Dorsal  space  between  the  stripes 
scarcely  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  back.  Length,  9 to  11  inches  ; tail,  with  hairs,  7 to  9.  Hind  feet,  2 to  2.30  inches. 

The  marmot  squirrel,  called  ground  squirrel  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  is  found  in  incredible 
numbers  in  all  the  level  or  low  land  southward  from  San  Fraucisco  bay.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pests  to  the  farmer,  destroying  immense  quantities  of  grain,  and  in  spite  of  poisoning, 
drowning-out,  shooting,  and  trapping,  seems  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  in  numbers.  In 
travelling  along  the  public  road  in  a stage  coach  they  are  to  he  seen  on  everyr  side,  sitting 
boldly  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrow  as  the  vehicle  passes  within  a few  yards,  as  if  defying 
danger,  those  furthest  off  raised  on  their  hind  legs  to  have  a better  view,  and  looking  like  short 
gray  stumps,  so  motionless  do  they  sit. 

If  one  is  fired  at  it  disappears  as  if  by  magic,  and  even  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  shoot 
it  at  a distance  from  any  burrow,  it  will  spend  its  last  breath  in  the  attempt  to  reach  one,  so 
that  unless  its  head  is  shot  off  by  a rifle  ball,  the  chance  of  getting  it  is  very  small.  But  they 
may  often  be  recovered  by7  feeling  for  them  with  the  ramrod  when  dead  near  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow. 

They  are  very  fine  eating,  and  formerly  sold  well  in  San  Francisco  market,  but  since  strych- 
nine has  been  used  to  kill  them,  no  one  will  buy  them  for  fear  of  being  poisoned. 

When  startled  and  about  to  run  into  their  burrow,  they  make  a shrill  screaming  cry,  somewhat 
like  that  of  our  eastern  striped  squirrel,  when  frightened. 

It  is  said  that  these  animals  will  often  destroy  30  or  40  acres  of  wheat  in  a field,  cutting  off 
the  heads  and  leaving  none  behind  in  their  progress.  Magazines  of  theirs  are  found  in  digging 
wells,  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  from  the  large  pile  of  earth  thrown  out  at  the  mouth  of 
their  burrows  they  must  be  very  extensive.  There  are  commonly  two  or  three  entrances  near 
together,  which  probably  communicate,  and  in  many  places  these  holes  occur  every  few  yards, 
so  that  there  may  be  several  hundred  in  an  acre,  and  many  appear  to  inhabit  one  burrow. 

They  are  very  hard  to  drive  away  from  their  homes,  remaining  in  the  fenced  gardens  and 
about  houses  until  they  are  killed.  Being  entirely  diurnal  in  habits,  and  appearing  most 
abundantly  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  they  are  exposed  to  many  enemies  besides  man,  and 
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it  is  wonderful  how  they  continue  so  numerous.  Except  in  the  very  lowest  ground,  overflowed 
by  tides,  there  is  no  part  of  Santa  Clara  valley  where  they  cannot  he  seen  at  any  time, 
scampering  over  the  ground  and  watching  at  their  burrows.  Where  it  is  practicable,  the 
farmers  combine  in  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  and  build  dams  in  the  water  courses, 
so  as  to  overflow  the  land  and  drown  out  the  squirrels. 

Length  10  inches;  tail  7 inches. 

SPERMOPHILUS  LATERALIS,  Rich . 

Say’s  Striped  Squirrel. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  312. 

I shot  a single  specimen  of  a striped  squirrel,  near  the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Adams,  in 
August,  1853,  where  it  was  in  company  with  the  common  Tamias,  which  swarms  in  those  pine 
forests.  Its  large  size  and  something  peculiar  in  its  general  appearance  induced  me  to  shoot  it, 
and  I have  now  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  animal.  I unfortunately  lost  the  specimen,  and  did 
not  meet  with  another.  It  was  excessively  fat. 

APLODONTIA  LEPORINA,  Rich. 

Sewellel. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  353. 

The  “Sewellel”  of  Lewis  & Clark,  appears  to  be  an  abundant  animal  in  some  districts 
west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  but  from  various  causes  I never  could  obtain  a specimen.  At 
the  time  of  their  visit  to  the  country  the  Indians  used  the  skins  as  clothing,  and  as  it  required 
a large  number  of  skins  to  make  an  ordinary  sized  blanket,  the  numbers  of  the  animals  caught 
must  have  been  great.  It  was  caught  by  stone  fall-traps,  but  with  what  bait  I do  not  know, 
probably  some  root.  The  Indians  assured  me  that  none  were  found  nearer  to  the  coast  than 
the  Cowlitz  valley,  but  as  they  have  been  obtained  at  Astoria,  the  statement  was  not  altogether 
correct.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  soft  alluvial  river  bottoms,  where  they  are  said  to  burrow, 
and  probably  thus  follow  down  the  Columbia.  Now  they  are  rarely  caught  by  the  Indians,  as 
their  skins  are  not  bought  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  except  when  passed  off  on  a “ green” 
clerk  as  muskrat  skins.  Of  their  habits  I could  learn  little.  An  old  Indian  hunter,  who  is 
now  a shepherd  in  the  employ  of  Dr.  Tolmie  at  Puget’s  Sound,  told  him  that  he  had  frequently 
seen  them  running  over  the  snow  in  the  Nisqually  valley,  so  that  they  probably  do  not 
hybernate.  A young  man  who  had  kept  school  at  Astoria  told  me  that  the  children  sometimes 
caught  them  about  the  school  house,  where  they  burrowed,  and  that  they  could  be  caught  by 
running  after  them,  as  they  did  not  run  fast.  When  taken  they  did  not  offer  to  bite,  and  ate 
vegetable  food  readily.  The  specimen  sent  from  there  was  found  drowned  in  a tanner’s  vat. 

CASTOR  CANADENSIS,  Kuhl. 

Beaver. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  355 

The  beaver  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  streams  of  the  wooded  regions,  and  is  said  to  have 
become  more  so  since  trapping  has  become  unprofitable.  Near  the  coast  they  live  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  farms,  but  are  very  rarely  seen.  I have  often  watched  at  evening,  hoping  to  see  them 
at  work,  but  they  never  appeared.  The  only  one  I ever  obtained  was  while  descending  the 
Chehalis  river,  where,  about  sunrise,  one  of  the  Indians  saw  it  swimming  close  to  the  bank,  with 
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only  its  nose  above  water.  He  sbot  it,  and  on  getting  it  into  the  canoe  it  proved  to  be  a very 
large  one,  extremely  fat.  We  soon  after  landed,  skinned,  and  cooked  it,  the  Indians  con- 
sidering it  a great  delicacy,  but,  though  hungry,  I thought  it  barely  eatable.  A fishy  flavor 
pervaded  every  part  of  it,  and  it  was  very  tough.  The  Indians  were  much  disappointed  at  my 
keeping  the  tail  with  the  skin,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  it ; but  the  taste  that  can  fancy  such  a 
compound  of  gristle  and  fish  oil  must  be  acquired  by  long  trials. 

Dimensions  of  specimen.  Head  and  body,  3 feet  long.  Tail,  one  foot  long,  4f  inches  wide, 
3|  inches  round  at  root.  Eye  black.  Skull  preserved.  Female. 

In  California  I saw  a much  larger  skull  of  a beaver  from  the  San  Joaquin,  but  resembling 
this  exactly  in  other  respects.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

JACULUS  HUDSONIUS. 

Jumping  Mouse. 

Dipus  hudsonius,  Zimmermann,  Geographische  Geschichte,  1780,  358,  (based  on  Pennant’s  long-legged  mouse  of 
Hudson’s  Bay.) 

Meriones  hudsonius,  Add.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  251. 

Jaculus  hudsonius,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  430. 

Sp.  Ch. — Above,  light  yellowish  brown,  lined  finely  with  black  ; entire  sides  yellowish  rusty,  sharply  defined  against  the 
colors  of  the  back  and  belly.  Beneath,  pure  white  ; feet  and  under  surface  of  tail,  whitish.  Body  measuring  2.75  to  3.50 
inches  ; tail,  4.50  to  6.00  inches  ; hind  feet,  1.10  to  1.30  inches. 

A single  specimen  of  this  species  was  collected  in  Washington  Territory. 

HESPEBOMYS  GAMBELII,  Baird. 

Western  Deer  Mouse. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  464. 

Sp.  Ch. — Very  similar  to  H.  leucopus  in  size  and  proportions.  Ears  larger,  feet  shorter.  Tail  generally  a little  less  than 
head  and  body.  Above,  yellowish  brown,  much  mixed  with  dusky,  but  without  a distinct  broad  wash  of  darker  on  the  back. 
Entire  exterior  of  fore  leg  below  the  shoulder,  white. 

This  wood  mouse  is  common  in  the  forest  regions.  Near  the  coast,  where  the  common  mouse 
has  not  been  introduced,  it  takes  up  its  residence  in  houses,  and  is  quite  as  mischievous  as  the 
latter.  It  has,  however,  one  habit  not  observed  in  that  species — that  of  making  stores  of  provi- 
sions in  any  place  it  finds  suitable,  though  with  little  apparent  foresight.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  morning  to  find  a handful  of  rice,  &c.,  in  your  boots,  and  often  it  has  been  brought  a 
considerable  distance  during  the  night,  showing  that  several  mice  must  have  been  industriously 
employed  in  collecting  it.  They  will  also  make  a storehouse  of  your  bed  while  you  are  asleep, 
piling  the  grain  about  your  feet,  but  never  biting  or  awaking  you.  It  is  strange  that  though 
you  may  empty  out  their  stores  every  day,  they  are  sure  to  make  another  deposit  each  night 
for  weeks. 

HESPEROMYS  AUSTERUS,  Baird. 

Black  Mouse. 

Hesperomys  austerus,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  336.  Ib.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  18o<,  466. 

Sp.  Ch.— Fur  full  and  soft  ; rather  smaller  than  H.  leucopus;  feet  larger  in  proportion. 

Young,  dark  slaty  plumbeous.  Adult,  dark  sooty  brown,  slightly  pervaded  by  yellowish  brown  on  the  cheeks  and  lower  part 
of  the  sides,  the  dusky  of  the  sides  extending  even  in  the  adult  to  the  wrist  ; both  feet  above,  and  under  parts,  white  ; tail  well 
haired,  as  long  as  head  and  body,  lower  half  white. 

I obtained  a specimen  of  this  mouse  at  the  camp  August  11,  on  top  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 
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This  drowned  itself  in  a pail  of  water.  At  this  time  there  was  ice  formed  every  night  at 
our  camp. 

The  second  specimen  I obtained  was  also  found  drowned  in  a pail  of  water  at  our  camp  on 
the  great  Spokan  Plain,  October  31,  1853.  There  being  no  trees  within  many  miles  of  us,  this 
species  probably  lives  entirely  among  the  grass  of  the  prairies.  As  we  had  snow  and  severe 
frosts  at  that  time,  it  probably  remains  active  all  winter. 

HESPEROMYS  BOYLII,  Baird. 


Long  Tailed  Mouse. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  471. 

Sp.  Ch. — Body  stout.  Ears  very  large,  almost  naked.  Tail  stout,  considerably  longer  than  head  and  body,  with  long  hairs 
at  the  end,  and  32  vertebr®.  Above,  mixed  brown  and  yellowish  brown  ; paler  on  the  sides.  Outside  of  fore  leg  colored  to 
the  wrist. 

One  specimen  was  collected  at  Shoalwater  Bay,  Washington  Territory. 

HESPEROMYS  CALIFORNICUS. 

Mus  californicus,  Gamble,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  IV,  August,  1848,  78,  (Monterey.) 

Hesperomys  californicus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  478. 

Sp.  Ch. — Very  large.  Size  of  a third  grown  rat.  Ears  very  long,  angular.  Tail  rather  longer  than  body.  Color  above, 
sooty  brown,  passing  on  the  sides  to  fulvous.  Under  parts  white,  tinged  with  fulvous  and  ashy.  Feet  white.  Tail  brown, 
a littler  darker  on  the  dorsal  line.  Soles  entirely  naked. 

In  a trap  set  for  wood  rats  I caught,  one  night,  a mouse,  which  though  very  similar  in 
proportions  and  appearance  to  the  rat,  proved  to  he  quite  different,  and  even  of  another  genus. 
I afterwards  got  two  more  of  them  from  an  old  rat’s  nest  that  I burned  down.  There  were 
three  or  four  in  it,  and  they  remained  until  there  was  scarcely  a stick  unburnt  before  deserting 
it.  No  rats  were  in  this  nest,  and  I have  always  found  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  those 
surrounding  a tree  were  inhabited  by  them,  the  rest  having  a dilapidated  appearance,  and  being 
left  to  their  smaller  relatives,  these  wood  mice  and  field  mice. 

Of  the  habits  of  this  wood  mouse  I know  nothing  further.  They  probably  much  resemble 
those’bf  the  numerous  species  found  in  the  United  States.  I may  remark  here  that  up  to  my 
departure  from  California,  on  December  1,  I saw  no  signs  of  hybernation  of  any  of  the  small 
rodentia,  except  a striped  squirrel,  which  I only  saw  out  once,  and  having  watched  often 
afterward,  concluded  it  had  retired  for  the  winter.  There  was  then  very  little  frost. 

Dimensions. — Nose  to  tail,  \\  inches.  Tail,  4f.  Hind  foot,  1 inch.  Fore  foot  to  wrist,  \ 
inch.  Ear,  % inch  long,  f wide. 

NEOTOMA  FUSCIPES,  Cooper,  Mss. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  495.  (From  Mss.  of  J.  G.  Cooper.) 

Sp.  Ch. — Larger  than  the  house  rat  ( Mus  decumanus).  Tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  head  and  body,  compressed  at  tip 
Color  above,  yellowish  rusty  brown,  lined  with  black.  Beneath,  soiled  white.  Hands  and  toes  of  hind  feet  white  ; the 
upper  part  of  metatarsus  dusky.  Tail  uniformly  dusky  all  round. 

I found  the  wood  rat  of  California  extremely  common  in  all  those  parts  of  Santa  Clara  valley 
more  or  less  covered  with  groves  of  oak  and  different  shrubs.  Almost  every  tree,  either  of  the 
evergreen  or  deciduous  species  of  oak,  had  from  one  to  six  of  their  buildings  under  it.  These 
are  built  of  short  sticks,  chips,  and  sometimes  hones,  piled  with  such  skill  as  to  shed  rain — the 
upper  layers  projecting  downwards.  Their  form  is  conical,  and  height  generally  from  four  to  five 
feet,  having  about  six  entrances  at  the  ground,  and  burrows  extending  beneath  it  as  a retreat 
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in  case  their  house  is  demolished.*  I tore  down  several,  hut  could  not  by  that  means  obtain 
any  of  the  rats,  though,  from  the  warmth  of  their  nest,  they  had  evidently  just  loft  it.  This 
nest  is  composed  of  fine  grass,  hark,  and  leaves,  is  about  large  enough  to  fill  a hat,  and  placed 
near  the  middle  of  the  building,  about  a foot  above  the  ground.  By  means  of  galleries  and 
openings  like  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  pile,  they  watch  the  approach  of  danger  from  their 
nest  without  being  seen. 

I succeeded  in  shooting  several  rats  at  last,  by  burning  down  their  houses,  and  watching  for 
them  as  they  came  out.  They  would  stay  till  the  last  moment — often  until  they  were  much 
singed.  If  another  nest  was  near,  they  ran  for  it ; if  not,  ascended  the  nearest  tree,  and  sat 
stupidly  gazing  at  the  destruction  of  their  home,  dazzled  by  the  blaze. 

I also  caught  some  in  a steel  trap,  baited  with  biscuit,  of  which  they  seemed  very  fond. 
They  are  mostly  nocturnal  in  habits,  but  sometimes  come  out  in  the  daytime,  when  all  around 
is  quiet,  and  then  fall  a prey  to  the  numerous  hawks  that  are  watching  for  them  and  the 
squirrels.  This  wood  rat  lays  up  large  stores  of  acorns,  &c  , in  hollow  trees,  and  has  been 
known  to  kill,  and  carry  to  this  retreat,  a whole  broad  of  chickens.  It  is.  however,  not  very 
troublesome  to  the  farmer,  and  never  makes  its  residence  in  houses. 

All  that  I obtained  from  their  nests  were  males,  and  in  no  nest  did  I find  more  than  two 
together.  The  females  probably  have  a nest  in  hollow  trees,  where  they  produce  their  young, 
as  I was  told  that  they  were  sometimes  driven  out  with  the  young  clinging  to  them,  as  do  those 
of  the  wood  mouse.  A hunter  told  me  that  when  encamped  near  these  rats’  nests,  he  once  had 
a large  quantity  of  ship  biscuit  stolen  by  them,  and  for  a long  time  he  suspected  the  Indians  of 
the  theft,  until  he  thought  of  searching  the  premises  of  his  four-legged  neighbors,  where  he 
found  the  whole  of  the  plunder  carefully  piled  away. 

I found  these  rats  quite  active  up  to  the  1st  of  December,  and  their  hybernation  is  short,  if 
any,  in  the  lower  valleys. 

Size. — Nose  to  tail,  9 inches  ; tail,  8 to  8f  ; circumference  at  root,  1 inch.  Hind  foot,  If 
inches  ; fore  foot  to  elbow,  2f . Ear,  1 inch  long,  If  wide.  Head,  2f  inches  long. 

NEOTOMA  OCCIDENTALIS,  Cooper. 

Bnsh-tailed  Rat. 

Neotoma  occidentalis,  (Co  >per  MSS.,)  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  335. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  496. 

Neotoma  drummondii,  Aud.  & Bach.,  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  223  ; pi.  xxix. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  Norway  rat.  Fur  harsh.  Tail  densely  hairy,  the  vertebral  as  long  or  longer  than  the  body,  exclusive  of 
the  head.  Color  above,  broadly  grayish  lead  color,  the  basal  wool  but  little  lighter.  Posterior  third  of  soles  furred.  Body 
above,  brownish  plumbeous,  with  a slight  mixture  of  yellowish  brown.  Under  parts  of  body  and  tail,  with  feet,  bluish  white. 

The  “wood  rat,”  as  it  is  called  near  the  coast,  inhabits  the  wooded  regions  west  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  but  is  more  abundant  in  some  places  than  others.  I did  not  hear  of  it  at 
Puget’s  Sound,  where  I inquired  for  it.  At  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia  I was  first  told 
of  such  an  animal,  and  am  inclined  to  think  it  prefers  the  mountains  rather  than  a level 
country,  like  that  at  the  Sound  and  Vancouver.  At  Shoalwater  bay,  in  July,  18o4,  I first 
obtained  a specimen.  Having  occasion  to  sleep  in  a log  house,  at  the  foot  of  some  high  hills, 
the  owner  told  me  that  the  wood  rats  were  very  troublesome  to  him,  eating  everything  vege- 
table they  could  get  at,  and  carrying  olf  articles  that  they  could  not  use.  The  house  being 
uninhabited  most  of  tbe  time,  we  found  on  entering  that  they  had  made  a nest  on  the  bedstead, 

* An  Australian  rat  of  a different  genus  is  described  as  building  houses  of  the  same  kind.— ( Hapalotis  conditor,  Gould  ) 
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and  collected  a pile  of  fresh  elder  leaves,  grass,  and  other  food,  together  with  a pair  of  broken 
iron  hinges*  brushes,  bones,  and  other  useless  articles.  We  saw  none  until  night,  when  they 
began  to  come  in,  aud  one  climbed  up  to  the  bed,  where,  finding  strangers  in  possession,  he 
retired  behind  a rough  board  with  which  the  joints  of  the  logs  were  covered  inside.  Here  he 
kept  up  a curious  ticking  sound  for  some  time  as  if  to  show  his  anger  at  our  intrusion.  Having 
got  a light,  I watched  him  through  a crack,  but  could  not  see  how  he  made  the  “ mysterious 
rapping.”  I then  sharpened  a stick  and  speared  him  with  it  as  he  sat. 

Afterwards  a family  of  these  rats  took  up  their  residence  in  a house  where  I lived.  They 
had  much  the  same  mischievous  habits  as  the  common  rat,  but  were  less  cunning.  I could  only 
catch  them  in  traps  by  placing  these  in  their  way,  as  they  refused  cheese,  bread,  and  other 
baits.  We  finally  succeeded  in  killing  the  whole  family  of  seven,  which  were  all  full  grown. 
One  poisoned  itself  by  eating  part  of  a bird  skin  preserved  with  arsenic.  We  afterwards  found 
the  nest  made  of  oakum  among  a pile  of  flour  barrels.  A strong  and  disagreeable  smell  was 
perceptible  about  it.  I never  heard  these  rats  squeal  or  make  any  sound  when  frightened  or 
wounded. 

The  largest  specimen  measured  as  follows : Male,  head  and  body,  10  inches.  Tail,  8^. 
Fore  leg,  4f ; hind  leg,  5|-  inches.  Ear,  1 inch  long,  1|-  wide.  Female  smaller. 

ARVICOLA  TOWNSENDII,  Bachman. 

Oregon  Ground  Mouse. 

Arvicola  townsendii,  Bachman,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.,  Phila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  60 Ib.  In  Townsend’s  Narrative,  1830,  315. 

Wagner,  Wiegmann’s  Archiv.  1843,  ii,  53 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  209  ; pi.  cxliv,  fig.  1. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  527. 

Sp.  Ch. — Very  large,  (head  and  body  5£  inches.)  Ears  large  ; two-thirds  as  long  as  hind  foot  ; well  furred.  Tail,  including 
the  hairs,  rather  less  than  half  the  head  and  body;  the  tail  vertebra;  twice  the  length  of  hind  foot.  Thumb  claw  conspicious. 
Toes  long;  one-third  the  whole  foot.  Fur  measuring  a little  over  one-third  of  an  inch,  with  a slight  gloss.  Above,  dark 
fuscous  brown,  with  but  little  yellowish  brown  visible.  Sides  paler  ; beneath,  ashy  white.  Tail  almost  uniformly  brown 
throughout.  Feet  liver  brown.  Skull,  1.27  -f-  71,  or  as  100  : 56. 

This  meadow  mouse  is  abundant  on  the  meadows  of  Shoalwater  bay,  where  it  appears 
to  have  much  the  same  habits  as  the  species  common  in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  forms  summer 
nests  of  grass  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  commonly  close  to  a root  or  log.  Though  I 
have  frequently  examined  these,  I never  found  young  in  them.  It  also  makes  galleries  or 
paths  through  the  grass,  cutting  off  closely  every  stalk  that  stands  in  the  way.  During  the 
annual  floods  which  cover  these  meadows,  great  numbers  of  mice  come  out  on  the  higher  grounds, 
and  thousands  are  doubtlessly  drowned,  which  assists  their  many  animated  enemies  in  keeping 
down  the  numbers  of  a prolific  and  destructive  animal. 

ARVICOLA  OREGONI,  Bachman. 

Arvicola  oregoni,  Bachman,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  60. — Ib.  in  Townsend’s  Narrative,  1839,  315. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  232  ; pi.  cxlvii,  f.  3. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  537. 

Sp.  Ch. — About  the  size  and  shape  of  Arvicola  pinetorum  (3f  inches).  Skull  .92.  Fur  short  (.3  of  an  inch).  Head  short, 
broad.  Ears  moderate,  barely  concealed,  quite  naked,  with  a few  scattered  inconspicious  white  hairs.  Antitragus  small. 
Tail  vertebra;  not  one-third  the  head  and  body,  longer  than  the  head,  one  and  one-half  times  the  hind  feet.  Soles  hairy  for 
posterior  third  (.65  long). 

Above,  dark  brown,  without  any  rufous  tint.  Hairs  with  obscure  tips  of  yellowish  brown.  Beneath,  lustrous  hoary  plum- 
beous ash.  Tail  corresponding  in  color  to  the  body,  but  not  sharply  bicolored.  Feet  grayish  brown. 

One  specimen  of  this  species  was  collected  at  Shoalwater  hay. 
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FIBER  ZIBETHECUS,  Cut. 

Muskrat. 


Baird,  Gen  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  561 . 

The  muskrat  appears  to  be  rather  scarce  in  the  western  portions  of  the  Territory,  where 
I never  saw  any  signs  of  their  existence.  I have  been  told,  however,  by  credible  persons  that 
they  were  sometimes  found,  though  scarce. 

I can  only  account  for  this  scarcity  of  an  animal  so  abundant  even  in  the  thickly  settled  portions 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  by  supposing  that  the  heaver,  where  abundant,  keeps  them  away.  We 
find  many  instances  of  animals  of  similar  habits  thus  holding  possession  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest;  of  which  I will  only  cite  one  example  among  rodentia,  that  of  the  Norway  rat,  which 
has  so  far  dispossessed  every  native  species  in  countries  where  it  has  been  introduced. 

LEPUS  W ASHINGTONII,  Baird. 

Red  Hare 

/ 

Lepus  washingtonii,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VII,  April,  1855,  333. — Ib.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  583. 

Ears  shorter  than  the  head  ; hind  feet  much  longer  than  the  head.  Size  about  that  of  L.  sylvaticus,  or  a little  larger. 
Fur  very  soft  and  full  on  the  body  and  beneath  the  feet.  Tail  very  short.  Back,  sides,  and  throat  reddish  brown  ; the 
former  with  many  glossy  black  hairs.  Tail  lead  color  above,  rusty  white  beneath.  Abdomen  pure  white.  Ears  black  on 
the  posterior  margin  and  tip  of  their  inner  surface  ; the  rest  of  this  surface  pale  reddish  brown,  except  on  the  exterior  band. 


This  small  species  of  hare  seems  peculiar  to  the  forest  region  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 
I have  never  found  it  common,  however,  at  any  point  except  about  Fort  Vancouver  or  the 
Columbia,  where,  on  account  of  the  dense  bushes  they  frequented,  I found  it  very  difficult  to 
shoot  them.  They  also  occur  on  the  borders  of  prairies  in  other  western  parts  of  the  Territory, 
but  are  nowhere  so  abundant  as  the  little  Virginian  hare  is  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  middle 
States.  I observed  them  in  winter,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  there  was  then 
no  change  in  their  color.  A species  with  black  ears  and  tail  is  said  to  be  found  at  the  Cascades 
of  the  Columbia.  During  our  journey  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains  we  saw  scarcely  any  hares, 
and  the  Indians  told  us  that  some  disease  had  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  Dimensions  of  specimen  : 
length,  17  inches. 

LE PUS  TROWBRIDGfll,  Baird. 

Lepus  troivbridgii,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII.  April  1855,  333. — Ib.  Gen  Rep.  Mammals,  185/,  608. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  small,  less  than  that  of  L.  auduboni.  Head  small.  Ears  about  equal  to  it  in  length.  Tail  very  short,  almost 
rudimentary  ; hind  feet  very  short,  well  furred,  considerably  shorter  than  the  head.  Color  above,  yellowish  brown  and  dark 
brown;  beneath,  plumbeous  gray.  Sides  not  conspicuously  different  from  the  back,  but  paler.  Back  ot  neck  pale  rusty.  Lars 
grayish  and  black  on  the  external  band  ; ashy  gray  elsewhere,  with  little  indication  of  darker  margin  or  tip. 

The  little  hare,  or  “ rabbit,”  of  California,  abounds  in  bushy,  dry  ground  in  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
and  has  much  the  same  habits  and  appearance  as  the  common  Virginia  hare  in  the  middle  States. 
It  sits  during  day  under  the  shelter  of  some  thicket,  and  about  dusk  ventures  out  cautiously  to 
feed.  If  started,  it  runs  a short  distance  only,  seeking  the  nearest  concealment  unlike  the  large 
species,  which  trust  more  to  their  speed  for  escape.  It  is  easy  to  shoot  numbers  of  these  little 
animals,  either  early  in  the  morning  or  evening,  by  watching  near  their  resoits.  I have  never 
observed  them  about  wet  grounds,  and  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  frequent  the  hills,  like  the 
large  hares,  but  keep  entirely  in  the  level  prairies. 
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Length,  13  to  15  inches.  Ear,  3 inches.  Heel,  3 inches.  Fore  leg,  below  elbow  joint,  3^. 
Head,  3 inches. 

I was  told  of  another  kind  of  small  rabbit  of  a bluish  tint,  shorter  ears,  and  which  burrowed 
in  the  ground,  hut  I could  not  get  any.  The  accounts  of  it  were  also  conflicting. 

CERVUS  CANADENSIS,  Erxl. 

\ 

Elk. 

Baird,  Gen  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  537. 

The  elk  is  abundant  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  found  in  less  numbers  in 
the  other  wooded  portions  of  the  Territory.  It  is  very  wary,  and  difficult  to  kill  at  most  times, 
but  is  often  shot  on  the  small  prairies,  near  the  heads  of  rivers,  where  it  feeds  in  the  evening 
and  early  morning.  In  severe  winters,  also,  when  they  leave  the  mountains,  and  in  large 
herds  descend  to  the  warmer  prairies  along  the  coast,  they  are  tracked  in  the  snow  to  their 
lairs,  and  shot.  Many  frequent  these  prairies  every  winter,  returning  in  early  spring  to  the 
mountains.  In  some  places  the  Indians  formerly  surrounded  the  herds,  and  by  gradually 
narrowing  their  circle,  succeeded  in  killing  many.  It  is  almost  useless  to  hunt  them  in  the 
forest,  where  the  dense  underbrush  gives  them  every  advantage  over  their  pursuer. 

An  intelligent  farmer,  who  formerly  hunted  elk  in  New  York  State,  told  me  that  he  con- 
sidered these  a different  animal,  being  much  larger,  and  having  larger  and  differently  formed 
horns. 


CERYUS  COLUMBIANUS,  Rich. 


Black-tailed  Deer. 

Cervus  macrotis,  var.  columbianus,  Richardson,  F.  B.  Am.  I,  1829,  255  ; pi.  xx. 

Cervus  columbianus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  659. 

Sp.  Ch. — About  the  size  of  C.  virginianus,  or  less.  Horns  doubly  dichotomous,  the  forks  nearly  equal.  Ears  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  tail.  Gland  of  the  hind  leg  about  one-sixth  of  the  distance  between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
bone.  Tail  cylindrical,  hairy  and  white  beneath  ; almost  entirely  black  above.  The  under  portion  of  the  tip  not  black. 
Winter  coat  with  distinct  yellowish  chestnut  annulation  on  a dark  ground.  Without  white  patch  on  the  buttocks.  There 
is  a distinct  dusky  horse-shoe  mark  on  the  forehead  anterior  to  the  eyes. 

I have  only  seen  one  species  of  deer  in  the  Territory,  and  this  only  west  of  the  Cascade 
range.  It  is  not  abundant,  except  in  a few  places,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Whitby’s 
island,  at  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca,  where  extensive  and  luxuriant  prairies  support  large  numbers 
of  them,  now,  however,  becoming  scarce  under  the  continual  slaughter  kept  up  at  all  seasons 
by  the  settlers. 

While  there,  in  March,  1855,  I saw  a great  many  frequently  in  open  daylight,  hut  more 
commonly  at  dusk.  The  fact  observed  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  that  when  started  they  always  go 
away  by  a succession  of  jumps,  with  all  four  feet  striking  the  ground  at  once,  I have  often 
noticed,  hut  have  also  seen  them  trot  very  leisurely  away  when  they  perceived  the  hunter  at 
some  distance  off.  A mottled,  and  sometimes  entirely  white  variety,  is  not  uncommon  on  this 
island  and  on  the  coast.  I preserved  a perfect  specimen  of  this  deer. 

Dimensions. — Nose  to  tip  of  tail,  5 feet  8 inches  ; tail,  11  inches  ; height  at  shoulder, 
3 feet.  Male  : Iris  dark  brown,  horns  budding. 
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REPORT  BY  DR.  GEO.  SUCKLEY,  U.  S.  A. 

SOEEX  TROWBRIDGII,  Baird. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  57,  13. 

Sp.  Ch. — Above,  sooty  brown,  slightly  variegated  with  hoary  ; beneath  a little  paler,  but  differing  only  slightly  from  the 
back.  Head  and  body  2^  inches  ; tail  2,  hind  feet  over  .5  of  an  inch. 

Two  specimens  were  procured  at  Steilacoom. 

SOREX  SUCKLE YI,  Baird. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  18. 

Sp.  Ch. — Above,  light  chestnut  brown  ; beneath,  greyish  white.  Length  2j  inches  ; tail  1|.  Hind  foot  .46  of  an  inch. 

Two  specimens  were  procured  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  where  it  is  not  rare.  (One  numbered  24.) 

SCALOPS  TOWNSENDII,  Bach. 


Oregon  Mole. 

Scalops  toionsendii,  Bach.  J.  A.  N.  S.  Ph.  VIII,  1839,  58. — Ib.  in  Townsend’s  Narr.  1839,  314. 

Aud.  & Bacii.  N.  A.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  217 ; pi  cxlv. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  65. 

Sp.  Ch. — Teeth  44.  Eye  small,  but  not  covered  by  the  integument.  Tail  rather  scantily  haired.  Nostrils  opening  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  snout.  Palm  large  and  broad.  Color  nearly  black,  with  faint  purplish  or  sooty  brown  reflection. 
(Sometimes,  perhaps,  glossed  with  silvery  ?) 

Four  specimens  collected  at  Steilacoom  in  1856,  (21,  85,  119.) 

UROTRICHUS  GIBBSII,  Baird. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  76. 

Muzzle  prolonged  into  a cylindrical  tube,  continued  some  distance  beyond  the  incisors,  terminating  in  a simple  naked  bulb. 
Nostrils  cylindrical,  opening  in  the  side.  Eyes  and  ears  concealed.  Tail  long  and  hairy.  Fore  feet  moderately  large,  shorter 
than  the  hind  feet.  Upper  and  under  surfaces  of  both  covered  with  small  plates. 

Tail  as  long  as  the  body  (exclusive  of  the  head.)  Color  uniform  dark  sooty  plumbeous.  Body  about'2|  inches  long. 

A specimen  was  collected  July  15,  1854,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gibbs,  in  White  River  Pass  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  Washington  Territory,  north  of  Mount  Rainier.  (15.) 

FELIS  CONCOLOR,  Linn. 

The  American  Panther. 


Felts  concolor,  Linn.  Mantissa,  1771,  522  ; pi.  ii. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  II,  1851,  305  ; pi.  xcvi.xcvii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  83. 

Sp.  Ch. Body  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  common  sheep.  Tail  more  than  half  the  length  of  head  and  body.  Gen- 

eral color  above,  a uniform  pale  brownish-yellow,  finely  mottled  by  dark  tips  to  all  the  hairs.  Beneath,  dirty  white.  A black 
patch  on  the  upper  lip,  separated  from  the  nose  by  a triangular  white  space.  Convexity  of  ear  black  ; tip  of  tail  dusky.  No 
spots  or  blotches  on  the  body  in  the  adult ; a few  obsolete  ones  in  the  half-grown  young.  Kittens  with  the  body  densely  spotted 
and  the  tail  ringed. 

12  Q 
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Specimens  of  the  young,  (62,  69,)  and  of  the  adult  (10,  115)  were  collected  at  Steilacoom. 
They  are  called  panthers  by  the  settlers,  and  are  tolerably  abundant,  a half  dozen  having  been 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood  within  a year. 

LYNX  FASCIATUS,  Raf. 

lied  Cat. 

Lynx  fasciatus,  Raf.  Am.  Month.  Mag.  II,  Nov.  1817,  46. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  96. 

Tiger  cat,  Lewis  & Clark,  Travels,  II,  1814,  167. 

Sp.  Ch. — Fur  very  soft  and  full.  Ears  pencilled.  Color,  rich  chesnut  brown  on  the  back,  a little  paler  on  the  sides  and  on 
the  throat.  A dorsal  darker  band  collar  on  throat,  as  dark  as  the  sides.  Region  along  central  line  of  belly  (rather  narrow  one) 
dull  whitish,  with  dusky  spots  extending  to  lower  part  of  sides.  No  spots  or  bands  discernible  on  the  upper  part  of  sides. 
Ears  black  inside,  with  a very  inconspicuous  patch  of  grayish.  Terminal  third  of  tail  above,  black. 

Specimens  were  obtained  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  (114,  97,  87,  63,)  at  Olympia,  and  at  Port 
Townsend,  W.  T.  (134.)  This  species  is  called  Pish  Pish  by  the  Nisqually  Indians. 

CANIS  OCCIDENT ALIS,  var.  GRISEO-ALBUS. 

Gray  Wolf. 

“ Canis  (Lupus)  gristus,  Sabine,  in  Franklin’s  Journal,  654  ” ray.) 

Aud.  &.  Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  279.  (Gray.) 

Canis  (Lupus)  occidentalis,  var.  griseus,  Rich,  F.  B.  A.  I,  1829,  66.  (Gray.) 

Canis  occulenlalis,  Dekay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  I,  1 , 42  ; pi.  xxvii,  f.  2.  (Gray.) 

“ Canis  (Lupus)  albus,  Sabine,  in  Franklin’s  Jour.  652. ” (White.) 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  II,  1851,  136  ; pi.  lxxii.  (White.) 
var./?,  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  I,  1829,  68.  (White.) 

Canis  occidentalis,  var.  griseo-ulbus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  104. 

Sp.  Ch. — Color  of  various  shades  from  gray  to  white. 

Four  skins  were  obtained  at  Fort  Dalles,  0.  T,  in  1854,  (47,  48,  49,  58.) 

Mountain  wolf  shot  on  Fifteen  Mile'Creek,  near  Fort  Dalles,  in  December. 

These  wolves  are  very  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  flowing 
into  the  Columbia  from  the  Cascade,  and  Blue  mountains.  In  the  winter,  until  March,  they 
come  down  into  the  valleys,  where  they  are  very  destructive  to  horses,  hunting  them  singly  or 
in  packs.  They  destroy  the  largest  horses  by  hamstringing  them  while  running.  This  is  their 
favorite  way  of  hunting.  They  are  about  3 feet  high.  A skin  which  I saw  at  Fort  Vancouver 
was  much  lighter,  but  otherwise  agreed  with  this  specimen.  It  was  from  the  Columbia,  west 
of  the  Cascades. 


CANIS  OCCIDENTALIS,  var.  NUBILUS. 

Dusky  Wolf. 

Canis  nubilus,  Say,  in  Long’s  Exped.  R.  Mts.  I,  1823,  168. 

Doughty’s  Cabinet  Nat.  Hist.  II,  1832,  265;  plate  xxiii. 

Canis  occidentalis  var.  nubilus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  111. 

Sp.  Ch. — Color,  light  sooty,  or  plumbeous  brown. 

One  specimen  obtained  at  Steilacoom,  (66.) 

CANIS  LA  TRANS,  8 a . 

Prairie  Wolf;  Coyote. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  113. 

A skin  of  the  young  of  this  species  was  obtained  at  Bois  de  Sioux,  Minn.,  in  1853,  and  a 
skull  in  Washington  Territory. 
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VULPES  MACROURUS,  Baird. 

Prairie  Fox. 

Vulpes  macrourus,  Baird,  in  Stansbury’s  Exploration  Great  Salt  Lake,  (published  June,  1852,)  309. — Ib.  Gen.  Ilep. 
Mammals,  1857,  130. 

Vulpes  Utah,  Add.  &.  Bach.,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  Y,  for  June  30,1852,  (published  July,  1852,)  114. — Ib.  N.  Am. 

Quad.  Ill,  1853,255;  pi.  cli. 

? Vulpes  fulvus,  Maxim.  Reise,  11,  1841,  98. 

Sp.  Ch. — In  size,  length  of  fur  and  tail,  exceeding  the  Vulpes  fulvus.  Tail  vertebra,  usually  18  inches  in  length  ; breadth 
between  lateral  hairs  eight  to  nine  inches.  Colors  of  the  light  variety,  similar  to  those  of  the  red  fox,  but  yellower,  and  with  more 
white  beneath. 

Specimens  were  collected  at  Fort  Dalles,  0.  T.  (40,  43,  56,)  and  at  Fort  Boise  (25). 


Dimensions  of  43. — Male. 


■ 

Inches. 

lines. 

From  snout  to  inserlion  of  tail 

24 

0 

tail  to  end  of  vertebrae  of  tail 

15 

G 

same  to  end  of  hair 

19 

G 

Length  of  ear  (posteriorly) 

4 

G 

From  root  of  ear,  anteriorly,  to  tip  of  nose 

G 

0 

45 

VULPES  MACROURUS?  var.  DECUSSATUS. 

Oregon  Cross  Fox. 

Baikd,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  127. 

Sr  Ch.— Legs  and  belly  black.  Above,  grayish,  with  dusky  cross  on  shoulders. 

Specimens  were  collected  at  Fort  Dalles,  0.  T.,  January  1855,  (57,  58.) 

VULPES  MACROURUS?  Var.  CINEREO-ARGENTATUS. 

Black  or  Silver  Gray  Fox. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  128. 

Sr.  Ch.— Black  ; the  hairs  on  the  hind  part  of  the  back  with  silvery  tins. 

Two  specimens  collected  at  Fort  Dalles  in  1855,  (41,  67.) 

VULPES  (UROCYON)  VIRGINIANUS. 

Gray  Fox. 

Cunis  virginianus,  Erxleben,  Systema Regni-Animalis,  1777,  5G7  (liom  Catcsby). 

Vulpes  virginianus,  Acd.  &.  Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  I,  1849,  1G2  ; pi.  xxi. 

Vulpes  ( Urocyon ) virginianus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  138. 

Sr.  Ch.— Head  and  body  a little  over  two  feet  in  length.  Tail  rather  more  than  half  as  long.  Tail  with  a concealed  mane 
of  stiff  bristly  hairs.  Prevailing  color  mixed  hoary  and  black  ; convexity  and  base  of  ears,  sides  of  neck,  edge  of  belly,  and 
considerable  portion  of  fore  legs  rusty  or  cinnamon.  Band  encircling  the  muzzle,  much  dilated  on  the  chin,  black.  Throat 
and  lower  half  of  face  pure  white.  Tail  hoary  on  the  sides  ; a distinct  stripe  above  and  the  tip  black  ; rusty  beneath. 

Specimens  obtained  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  185o,  (54,  55.) 

This  fox  is  called  Loot-zah  by  tbe  Des  Chutes  Indians. 
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MUSTELA  PENNANTII,  Erxl. 

Fisher ; Black  Cat. 

Mustela  pennantii,  Erxleben,  Syst.  An.  1777,  479.  (Based  on  Fisher  of  Pennant.) 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  149. 

Mustela  canadensis,  Schreber,  Saugt.  Ill,  1778,  492  ; tab.  cxxxiv.  ( Pekan  of  Buffon.) 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  I,  1849,  307  ; pi.  xli. 

Sp.  Ch. — Legs,  belly,  tail,  and  hinder  part  of  back,  black  ; the  back  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  grayish  white  to  the 
head.  Length,  over  two  feet.  Vertebrae  of  tail  exceeding  twelve  inches. 

Specimens  were  collected  at  Fort  Dalles,  (53,)  and  Steilacoom,  (45.) 

They  are  found  quite  plentifully  in  the  thickly  wooded  districts,  along  the  eastern  and, 
probably,  the  western  base  of  the  Cascade  Range,  on  the  parallel  of  Fort  Dalles.  Their  favorite 
localities  are  forests,  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams. 

MUSTELA  AMERICANA,  Turton. 

American  Sable;  Pine  Marten. 

Mustela  ainericanus,  Turton ’s  Linnaeus,  I,  1806,  GO. 

Mustela  americana,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  152. 

Mustela  martes,  Jos.  Sabine,  Zool.  App.  to  Franklin’s  Journey,  1823,  651. 

Aud.  & Each.  N.  A.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  176  ; pi.  cxxxviii,  (Huron.) 

Sp.  Ch. — Legs  and  tail  blackish.  General  color  reddish  yellow,  clouded  with  black;  above  becoming  lighter  towards  the 
head,  which  is  sometimes  white.  A broad  yellowish  patch  on  the  throat,  widening  below  so  as  to  touch  the  legs.  Central  line 
of  belly  so-.ietimes  yellowish.  Tail  vertebrae,  about  3 the  head  and  body.  Outstretched  hind  feet  reach  about  to  the  middle  of 
the  tail  with  the  hairs.  Feet  densely  furred. 

Specimens  were  obtained  from  Cape  Flattery,  (139  ;)  Snoqualme  river,  0.  T.,  (118,)  and 
Fort  Boise,  (26.) 

PUTORIUS  PUSILL  S. 

Least  Weasel. 


Putorius  vulgaris,  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  I,  1829,  45. 

Mustela  pusilla,  Dekay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  I,  1842,  34;  pi.  xiv,  f.  1. 

Putorius  pusillus,  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  II,  1851,  100  ; pi.  ixiv. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  159. 

Sp.  Ch.  —Smallest  of  American  weasels.  Length  about  six  inches  to  root  of  tail.  Tail  vertebral  one  fifth  to  one-sixth  the 
head  and  body.  The  terminal  hairs  about  one-tliird  the  vertebrae,  which  do  not  exceed  two  inches.  Tail  slender,  not  tufted 
at  the  tip.  Above,  almost  liver  brown  ; beneath,  white.  No  distinct  black  tip  to  the  tail,  though  this  is  sometimes  darker. 

Specimen  collected  at  Steilacoom. 

PUTORIUS  CICOGNANII. 

Small  Brown  Weasel. 

Mustela  cicognanii,  Bonap.  in  Fauna  Italica,  Mamm.  1838.  Under  head  of  Mustela  boccameld. 

Putorius  cicognanii,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  161. 

Mustela  J'usca,  Aud.  & Bach.,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Philada.  VIII,  n,  1842,  288. 

Putorius  fuscus,  Aud.  &.  Bach.,  N.  A.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  234  ; pi.  cxlviii. 

Sp.  Ch. — Length  to  tail,  8 inches  or  less.  Tail  vertebras,  one-third  this  length.  Black  of  tail,  two-fifths  its  length.  Out- 
stretched hind  feet  reach  the  end  of  the  vertebrse.  In  summer,  brown  above,  whitish  beneath  ; edge  of  upper  lip  white.  In 
winter,  white  ; tail  with  black  tip. 

One  specimen  collected  at  Puget’s  Sound. 
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PUTORIUS  RICHARDSONII. 

JHustela  ricliardsonii,  Bonap.  in  Charlesworth’s  Mag.  N.  H.  II,  Jan.  1838,  38.  (“Jtf.  erminea,  Rich.  F.  R.  A.”) 
Putorius  ricliardsonii,  Bp.  in  Rich.  Zool.  Beechey’s  Voyage,  1839,  Mammalia,  10. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  164. 

Putorius  agilis,  Aud.  & Bach.,  N.  A.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  184  ; pi.  exl. 

Sp  Ch. — Length  to  tail,  9 inches  or  less.  Tail  vertebrae  about  half  this  length.  Black  of  tail  nearly  one-half  to  ono-third 
its  length.  Outstretched  hind  feet  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  tail  (with  hairs)  or  a little  beyond.  In  si  mmer,  dark  chestnut 
brown  above ; whitish  beneath.  Whole  upper  jaw  brown.  In  winter,  white.  Tail  with  black  tip. 

Specimen  collected  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  August  18,  1854.  (20.) 


Measurement  when  fresh. 

Around  the  ears 

From  front  of  fore  foot  to  the  end  of  hind  foot  extreme  extension 

Total  from  snout  to  tip  of  tail 

Tail 

Fore  arm 

Around  chest  behind  shoulders 


3 inches. 
12^  “ 

15 

6 

3 << 

« 

32  “ 


PUTORIUS  LONGICAUDA. 

J\Iuslela  longicauda,  Bonap.  in  Charlesworth’s  Mag.  N.  H.  II,  Jan.  1838,  38.  (Based  on  Richardson’s  description.) 
Putorius  longicauda,  Rich,  (ex  Bonap.)  Zoology  Beechey’s  Voyage  to  Pacific,  1839.  Mammalia,  10. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  169. 

JWuslela  ( Putorius ) erminea,  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  I,  1829,  46.  (“Carlton  House  variety,  with  long  tail.”) 

Sr.  Ch. — Length  to  tail  about  eleven  inches  Tail  vertebrae  about  half  this  length.  Black  of  tail  about  one-fourth  its  length. 
Above,  light  olivaceous  brown  ; beneath,  brownish  yellow  ; edge  of  upper  lip  and  chin  white.  In  winter,  white ; tail  with  black 
tip.  Light  space  on  belly  much  wider  than  in  P.  noveboracensis.  Muzzle  broad. 

Milk  river,  Neb.,  August,  1853. 


PUTORIUS  YISON. 


Common  Mink. 

“ Muslela  lutreola,  Forster,  Philos.  Trans.  LXII,  371.” 

“Sabine,  in  Franklin’s  Narr.  1823,  652.” 

Mustela  vison,  Brisson,  Quad.  1756,  246. 

Putorius  vison,  Gapper,  Zool.  Jour  V,  1830,  202. 

Dekay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  I,  1842,  37  ; pi.  xi,  f.  1. 

Aud  & Bacii.  N.  A.  Quad.  I,  1849,  250  ; pi.  xxxiii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  177. 

Sp.  Cii — Tail  about  half  as  long  as  the  body.  General  color,  rather  dark  brownish  chestnut.  Tail  nearly  black.  End  of 
chin  white,  but  not  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Disputed  island,  near  Vancouver’s  island,  (64)  ; Klamath  Lake;  Fort  Steilacoom,  August  10, 
(18;)  Cape  Flattery,  (13*7,  146,  138,  140.) 

ENHYDRA  MARINA,  Flem. 

Sea  Otter. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  189. 

The  imperfect  skin  collected  was  procured  at  Steilacoom,  although  I could  not  learn  its  precise 
locality.  Almost  all  the  skins  of  this  otter  now  gathered  hy  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  come 
from  the  Indians  north  of  the  50th  parallel. 
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MEPHITIS  MEPHITICA. 

Skunk. 

Mephitis  mephitica,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  195. 

Viverra  mephitica,  Shaw,  Museum  Leverianum.  1792,  172  ; plate. — Ib.  Gen.  Zool.  I,  1800,  390. 

Mephitis  chinga,  Tiedemann,  Zool.  1,  lt08,  362.  (In  part.) 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  I,  1849,  317  ; pi.  xlii. 

Sp.  Ch. — Soles  naked,  except  on  the  posterior  third.  Tail  vertebras  half  the  length  of  head  and  body,  with  hairs  considerably 
1 ess.  Color  black  ; a narrow  frontal  line,  a broad  triangular  nuchal  patch,  continuous  with  a narrow  line  on  either  side  of  the 
back  nearly  to  the  tail,  and  a tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  white.  The  dorsal  stripes  sometimes  broader  ; sometimes  wanting,  as 
also  the  nuchal  patch. 

Bois  de  Sioux.  (3.) 

MEPHITIS  OCCIDENTALIS,  Baird. 

California  Skunk. 

Mephitis  occidentalis,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  194. 

? Mephitis  mesomelas,  Sr.  Hilaire,  Voy.  de  la  Venus,  Zoologie,  1,  1855,  133;  plate. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  a cat.  Tail  vertebrae  two-lhirds  the  length  of  head  and  body.  Bony  palate  with  small  narrow  emargination 
in  the  middle  of  its  posterior  edge.  Color  black,  with  a white  nuchal  patch,  bifurcating  behind  and  reaching  to  the  tail,  which 
i s entirely  black. 

Fort  Steilacoom. 


TAXIDEA  AMERICANA. 

American  Badger. 

Units  taxus,  Schreber,  Saugt  11 1,  1778,  520,  fig.  142,  B.  (From  Buifon.) 

Meles  taxus,  var.  (]  americanus,  Boddaert,  Elenchus  Anim  I,  1784,  136. 

Meles  americanus,  (“  Bodd.”)  Zimmermann,  Pennant’s  Arktische  Zoologie  I,  1787,  74. 

Tuxidea  americana,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  202. 

Meles  Labradoria,  Meyer,  Zool.  Archv.  II,  1796,  45. 

Aud.  & . Bach.  N.  A.  Quad.  I.  1849,  360  ; pi.  xlvii. 

Sp.  Ch.— Head  grizzled  gray,  black  on  the  end  of  snout,  and  along  the  eyes.  A median  white  line  from  near  the  nose  to  the 
nape.  Legs  and  a crescentic  patch  before  the  ears  black.  Cheeks  and  under  parts  generally  white. 

Three  specimens  were  collected  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 

PROCYON  HERNANDEZII,  Wagler. 

lilack-i'ooted  Raccoon. 

Procyon  hernandezii,  Wagler,  Isis,  XXIV,  1831,  514. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  212. 

Sp.  Ch. — Larger  than  P.  Intor.  General  color  grayish  white,  with  a tinge  of  yellowish  ; long  hairs  tipped  with  black.  Under 
fur  dark  brown.  A large  oblique  black  patch  on  the  side  of  the  face  continuous  with  a paler  one  under  the  chin.  Sides  and 
under  part  of  the  muzzle,  posterior  margin  of  the  cheek  patch,  and  the  ear,  whitish.  Tail  tapering  to  tip,  with  five  or  six  annuli 
and  the  tip  black  ; the  annuli  half  as  wide  only  as  the  rusty  whitish  interspaces.  Hind  feet  exceeding  four  inches;  the  upper 
surface  mostly  dark  brown.  Naked  part  of  the  soles  three  inches. 

Varies  in  lighter  colors  and  substitution  of  rusty  brown  or  chestnut  for  the  black  tints. 

Fort  Steilacoom ; two  specimens.  No.  4,  killed  January  26. 

URSUS  AMERICANUS. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  225. 


Black  Bear. 


One  skull  collected  at  Steilacoom. 
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SCIURUS  FOSSOR,  Peale. 

California  Grey  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  fossor,  Peale,  Mamm.  and  Birds,  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.  1848,  55. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  2G4  ; pi.  eliii,  f.  2. 

Baird,  Gen  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  264. 

Sciuruj  heermanni,  Leconte,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  Yl,  Sept.  1852,  149. 

Sr.  Ch. — Size  of  S.  vulpinus,  but  more  slender.  Tail  vertebrae  as  long  as  the  body,  with  the  hairs,  much  longer.  Five  upper 
molars.  Above,  grizzled  bluish  grey  and  black  ; beneath,  white,  without  any  differently  colored  separating  line.  Tail  black, 
with  the  exterior  white  ; the  whole  under  surface  finely  grizzled.  Back  of  ears  and  adjacent  tuft  on  the  occiput,  chestnut. 

Fort  Dalles,  0.  T.,  January,  1855. — (Nos.  3G,  37,  38.) 

No.  36  ; January  17,  1855. — Large  grey  squirrel  of  Lewis  & Clark. 

Ears  long  ; fur  of  ears,  on  tlieir  anterior  border,  whitish  and  sparse  ; inside  thinly  covered 
with  whitish  ; outside  sparsely  covered  with  fulvous  fur.  Edges  of  eyelids  sparsely  covered 
with  yellowish  white.  Whiskers  jet  black.  Tip  of  nose  black,  with  a dark  stripe  leading  to 
the  forehead.  Cheeks  and  throat  white,  tinged  with  fulvous,  with  a few  fine  black  hairs  inter- 
spersed on  the  cheeks.  Fur  of  top  of  head  (gray  ?)  at  the  base,  for  one-half  its  length,  then 
black,  subterminally  white,  tipped  with  white,  with  some  longer  black  hairs  interspersed. 
Fur  of  the  hack  the  same,  only  longer,  and  with  scattering  long  hairs  of  jet  black.  Inside  of 
legs  and  the  throat,  chest,  and  belly,  white.  The  hind  legs  have  less  white.  In  stroking 
smooth  and  flattening  the  tail  a broad  subterminal  bar  of  black  is  seen  its  whole  length  on 
each  side,  followed  by  a tip  or  edging  of  white  ; two  other  lesser  bars  are  found  nearer  the 
roots  of  the  hair  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  when  the  tail  is  flattened. 

Female  having  young  was  seen  March  25tli. 


Dimensions  of  fresh  skin. 


Length  of  skin  to  root  of  tail. . . . 

Tail,  (vertebrce,)  about 
Including  fur. .. . 

Whiskers 

Fur  on  middle  of  tail. . 
Breadth  of  tail 


Inches. 


Lines. 


14 

12 


15 


2 

3 

6 


G 

G 

6 

9 


2 


This  squirrel  inhabits  the  oak  groves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Dalles,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  high  pine  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  oaks. 

Wasco  name,  Cow  ten. 

They  are  most  excellent  eating  ; and  average,  when  full  grown,  2 pounds  in  weight. 
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No.  37  ; January  18. — Sciurus  ; male. 

Measurements. 


Inc 


Length  from  point  of  nose  to  the  insertion  of  tail 

From  insertion  of  tail  to  end  of  vertebra; 

Of  hairy  tip 

From  tip  of  longest  nail  of  fore  foot  to  do.  of  hind  foot,  extreme 

stretch 

Length  of  ear,'measured  posteriorly 

Of  space  between  ears 

From  heel  to  end  of  longest  nail  of  h’nd  foot 

Length  of  head  from  occipital  protub.  to  end  of  nose 

Length  of  whiskers 

Space  between  eyes 

Length  of  hand,  including  longest  nail 

Width  of  tail,  spread  out. 

4th  toe  longest ; weight,  2 lbs. 


Lines. 


U 3 

10  7 

14  

20  | 

1 

1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
7 


3 

4 
o 


6 

G 

9 


No.  38;  January  15. — Female. 


Inches. 


From  point  of  nose  to  insertion  of  tail 11 

From  insertion  of  tail  to  end  of  vertebrce 11 

From  same  to  end  of  hair 14 

Extreme  stretch 19 

Weight,  2 lbs. 


Lines. 


G 
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SCIURUS  RICHARDSONII,  Bach. 

Richardson’s  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  richardsonii,  Bachman,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  VI,  1838,  100. — Ib.  Charlesworth’s  Mag.  N.  H.  Ill,  Aug.  1839, 
385. — Ib.  Jour.  Ac.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VIII,  i,  1839,  G4. — Ib.  Townsend’s  Narrative,  1839,  318. 

Aud.  & Bacii.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  41  ; p . v. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,273. 

Sr.  Ch. — Size  larger  than  the  Hudson’s  Bay  squirrel.  Ears  with  long  hairs,  presenting  the  appearance  of  tufts.  Tail 
shorter  than  the  body.  Under  surface  of  feet  hairy  from  heel  to  metatarsals,  then  nearly  naked.  Above,  reddish  brown, 
varied  with  annulations  of  black,  lighter  on  the  sides  ; beneath,  dull  white  ; a dark  line  separating  colors  of  sides  from  belly. 
Tail  bushy,  sub-cylindrical,  dark  reddish  brown  in  the  centre,  entirely  of  a pure  glossy  black  at  tip.  The  hairs  all  long  and 
coarse.  Hairs  on  the  tail  generally,  (except  at  tip,)  glossy  black  beyond  the  rufous  portion,  and  more  or  less  tipped  with  paler 
rusty. 

Specimens  collected  at  St.  Mary’s  Mission  in  1853. — (No.  3.) 

SCIURUS  DOUGLASSII,  Bach. 

Oregon  Red  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  douglassii,  (“  Gray,”)  Bachman,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  VI,  1838,  99. — Ib.  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII, 
i,  1839,  G3. — Ib.  Charlesworth’s  Mag.  N.  H.  Ill,  1839,  331. — Ib  Townsend’s  Narrative, 
1829,  317. 

Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreb.  Saug.  Ill,  1843,  177. 

Schinz,  Syn.  Mam.  II,  1845,  10. 

(“  Bacii.”)  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  370  ; pi.  xlviii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  275. 

Sciurus  suckleyi,  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  333. 
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Size  that  of  Sciurus  hudsonius,  or  a little  larger.  Ears  well  tufted  ; tail  shorter  than  the  body,  scarcely  flattened.  Soles 
naked  in  the  centre.  Above,  dull  rusty  and  black,  mixed  ; the  latter  quite  predominant;  beneath,  clear  bright  buff,  without 
mixture  of  dark  or  annulated  hairs.  A dark  stripe  on  the  sides.  Tail  dull  chestnut  centrally,  darker  above  ; then  black  and 
margined  all  round  with  rusty  white.  Hairs  at  tip  of  tail  entirely  black,  except  at  their  extremity. 

More  northern  specimens  in  winter  have  the  soles  densely  hairy  to  the  toes,  the  fur  much  fuller  and  softer,  the  under  parts 
with  dusky  annulations,  the  general  hue  grayer.  Size  about  that  of  S.  hudsonius,  or  a little  larger.  Head  short,  broad. 
Whiskers  longer  than  the  head  ; black.  Thumb,  a mere  callosity  ; fingers  well  developed,  the  central  two  longest  and  nearly 
equal  ; the  inner  rather  longer  than  the  outer  ; claws  large,  compressed,  and  much  curved  ; palms  naked.  On  the  hind  feet 
the  inner  toe  is  shortest,  reaching  only  to  the  base  of  the  claw  of  the  outer,  which  comes  next  in  size  ; the  fourth  is  longest,  the 
third  and  second  little  shorter.  Claws  all  large  and  much  curved.  In  summer  the  soles  are  naked,  except  along  the  edges  and 
the  extreme  heel  ; in  other  words,  there  is  a narrow  central  line  of  naked  skin  from  near  the  heel  ; they  are  more  hairy  in 
winter.  The  ears  are  moderate,  with  short  close  hairs  on  their  concavity  ; the  back  of  the  ear  is  covered  with  lone  hairs,  those 
near  the  upper  margin  longest,  and  projecting  beyond  nearly  five  lines  in  some  specimens  ; these  tufts  are  nearly  black.  The 
tail  is  small,  shorter  than  the  body,  moderately  flattened  ; the  hairs  rather  short,  and,  as  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  coarse  and 
stiff. 

Many  specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  at  Fort  Steilacoom.  The  food  of  the  present 
species  differs  from  that  of  those  collected  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  ( S . richarclsonii,)  in  being 
confined  to  the  cone  seeds  of  the  fur  and  spruce,  whereas  in  the  Rocky  mountains  the  squirrels 
live  on  the  seeds  of  the  red  pine.  Both  species  have  the  same  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the 
red  squirrel  of  the  middle  States,  very  familiarly  chatting  and  u scolding'’  when  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  man,  when  they  become  easy  prey  to  the  gunner.  I have  observed  them  here 
in  mid-winter  running  about  in  the  woods  as  actively  as  in  warm  weather,  and  they,  therefore, 
do  not  become  torpid  and  hybernate.  Specimen  No.  13  was  killed  about  the  first  of  July. 

TAMIAS  QUADRIVITTATUS. 

Missouri  Striped  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  quadrivittatus,  Say,  in  Long’s  Exped.  R.  Mts.  II,  1823,  45. 

Tamias  quadrivittatus,  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreb.  Ill,  1843,  234. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  195  ; pi.  xxiv. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  297. 

Sp.  Ch. — Tail,  with  the  hairs,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  body.  A grayish  white  stripe  along  the  top  of  the  head,  with 
branches  passing  above  and  below  the  eye.  The  stripe  bordered  above  and  below  by  darker  ones,  and  separated  behind  the 
eye  by  a dark  line.  A gray  or  hoary  patch  behind  the  ears.  Sides  of  body  deep  ferruginous  ; back  with  five  about  equi- 
distant dark  stripes,  nearly  black  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  their  intervals  forming  four  grayish  white  lines  of  similar 
dimensions  to  them.  Tail,  when  flattened  out,  ferruginous  externally,  then  black,  then  ferruginous.  Body  beneath,  dirty 
grayish  white.  Length,  4 to  5 inches.  Hind  foot,  1.  20  inch. 

Blue  Mountains,  0.  T.,  October,  9,  1854. — (No.  30.) 

This  specimen  measured  4.50  inches  to  the  root  of  the  tail ; the  tail  4.25.  Another  (lost)  was 
of  the  same  size. 

TAMIAS  TOWNSENDII. 

Townsend’s  Striped  Squirrel. 

Tamias  townsendii,  Bachman,  Jour.  Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  68.— Ib.  in  Townsend’s  Narrative, 
1839,  321. 

Wagner,  Wiegmann’s  Archiv.  1843,  ii,  44. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  159  ; pi.  xx. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  301. 

Tamias  cooperii,  Baird,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  A II,  April,  185.),  334. 

Sp.  Ch.— Larger  than  T.  striatus.  Tail,  with  hairs,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  body.  Sides  of  head  striped.  Above  and 
on  the  sides  rufous  brown,  with  five  dark  stripes  reaching  to  the  tail,  the  intervals  between  which  are  scarcely  or  but  seldom 
paler  than  the  ground  color  ; beneath,  dull  white.  Ears  dusky  brown,  hoary  posteriorly.  Tail  bright  chestnut  beneath,  margined 
with  ashy  white,  within  which  is  a band  of  black.  Length  5 to  6 inches.  Hind  foot  1 .40  to  1 .50. 

Varies  in  rather  paler  colors,  ash-colored  interspaces,  and  sometimes  the  back  with  black  hairs  interspersed,  so  as  to  obscure 
or  nearly  conceal  the  dorsal  stripes. 

Many  specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  at  Steilacoom.  It  hyhernates  in  winter. 

13  Q 
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SPERMOPHILUS  DOUGLASSII. 

Columbia  Ground  Squirrel. 

Arctomys  Spermophilus  douglassii,  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  I,  1829,  172. 

Spermophilus  dovglassii,  F.  Cuvier,  Suppl.  Buff.  I,  Mamm.  1831,  333. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  373  ; pi.  xlix. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  309. 

Sp.  Ch. — Similar  in  most  all  respects  to  S.  beeclityi,  but  with  the  space  on  the  nape  and  back,  between  the  light  colored 
more  lateral  patches,  of  a uniform  dark  brown,  nearly  black. 

Fort  Dalles,  0.  T.,  January  and  April,  1855. — (39,  52.) 

39.  Squirrel  or  marmot,  called  at  F ort  Dalles  the  rock  squirrel ; Indian  name,  woskee.  (Walla- 
Walla.)  Ears  extremely  fulvous,  with  scattering,  long,  black  hairs;  inside  well  covered  with 
pale  brown,  darker  near  the  tip ; anterior  edges,  extremely  dark  brown ; posterior,  pale.  Eyelids, 
white.  Face,  brownish  white,  the  hairs  posteriorly  becoming  varied.  Chin  and  fore  thoat, 
brownish  white,  becoming  more  foxy  on  the  breast.  The  hairs  of  the  latter  are  dusky  at  the 
base. 

General  aspect  of  bach  and  sides. — Sides  silvery  from  below  the  ears  to  false  ribs.  These 
silvery  patches  are  separated  on  the  back  by  a dark  stripe  about  § of  an  inch  in  width,  along 
the  middle  from  the  forehead,  running  posteriorly  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  body,  where  it 
becomes  expanded  into  the  general  brown  color  of  those  parts.  The  whole  is  varied  with 
irregular  whitish  and  brown  wavy  lines,  their  interspersions  giving  in  certain  lights  a mottled 
appearance.  Tail,  brownish  white,  each  hair  with  3 black  bars.  Inside  of  legs  fulvous.  They 
are  exceedingly  numerous  about  the  Dalles,  become  very  fat,  and  are  excellent  eating. 

Dimensions . — Male. 


- 

Inches. 

Lines. 

Length  from  point  of  nose  to  insertion  of  tail 

12 

insertion  of  tail  to  end  of  vertebra 

3 

3 

hair 

9 

6 

From  tip  of  longest  nail  of  hind  foot  to  same  of  fore  foot 

15 

9 

Length  of  ear,  measured  posteriorly 

1 

2 

From  heel  to  longest  third  nail  of  hind  foot 

2 

6 

1 

Length  of  head  from  occipital  protuberance  to  end  of  nose 

2 

7 

hand,  including  nail 

1 

6 

7 

Female. — April  *7,  1855,  No.  52. — Five  teats  on  each  side. 

Dimensions. — Nose  to  insertion  of  tail,  10|  inches.  End  of  caudal  vertebras,  17f  inches. 
End  of  hair,  19f  inches. 

SPERMOPHILUS  TRIDECEM-LINEATUS. 

Striped  Prairie  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  tridecem-lineatus,  Mitchell,  Medical  Repository,  XXI,  Jan.  to  June,  1821,  248. 

Spermophilus  tridecem-lineatus,  Aud  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  294  ; pi.  xxxix. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  316. 

Sp.  Ch. — About  the  size  of  Sciurus  hudsonius.  Ears  very  short.  Tail  vertebra  about  half  the  length  of  body,  or  a little 
longer.  Claws  long  ; that  of  thumb  rather  diminutive.  Above  dark  brown,  with  light  stripes  and  lines  of  light  spots  alter- 
nating with  each  other,  six  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter  generally  very  distinct.  Tail  with  a brownish  yellow  margiu 
and  tip,  and  within  this  a border  of  black.  Length,  5 to  6 inches.  Tail  vertebra,  3.50  to  4 inches.  Hind  foot  1.30  to  1.40. 

Minewakan,  Minnesota,  and  the  upper  Missouri. 
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CYUOMYS  LUDOVICIANUS. 

Missouri  Prairie  Dog. 

Jrctomys  ludovicianus,  Ord,  Guthrie’s  Geog.  2d  Am.  Ed.  II,  1815,  292,  302. 

Spermophilus  ludovicianus,  “ Lesson,  Manual,  244,  658.” 

F.  Cuvier,  Suppl.  Buffon,  I,  Mam.  1831,  316. 

Aud.  &.  Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  If.  1851,  319  ; pi.  xcix. 

Cynomys  ludovicianus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  331. 

Size  of  fox  squirrel,  Sc.  vulpinus,  but  heavier  ; ears  very  short,  not  projecting  above  fur.  Tail  short,  with  the  hairs,  about 
one-third  the  length  of  body.  Claws  long,  very  stout;  the  thumb  of  fore  feet  armed  with  a long  claw  instead  of  a flat  nail. 
Soles  with  a patch  of  hair.  Color  above,  reddish  brown  or  cinnamon,  with  the  tips  of  the  hairs  lighter  and  with  scattered  black 
hairs  interspersed  ; beneath,  brownish  white  or  yellow.  In  winter  of  a more  grayish  cast  above.  Hairs  on  the  upper  part  lead 
color  at  base,  then  pale  cinnamon  white  to  cinnamon.  Tail  like  the  back,  its  tip  black,  with  the  hair  light  colored  at  base- 
Length  about  12  inches  ; tail,  with  hairs,  4 inches  ; hind  foot  about  2.25  inches. 

Upper  Missouri. 

ARCTOMYS  FLAVIVENTER,  Bachman. 

Yellow-Footed  Marmot. 

Jlrctomys  flaviventer,  Aud.  & Bach.  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  I,  1841. — Ib  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  ii,  1842,  309.— 1b.  N. 

Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  160  ; pi.  cxxxiv. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  343. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  common  woodchuck.  Above,  yellowish  brown,  somewhat  grizzled  with  gray.  Under  parts  of  body  and 
tail,  and  the  legs  all  round,  inside  and  ut,  reddish  chestnut. 

This  specimen,  (60)  an  adult  female,  was  obtained  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  opposite 
Fort  Dalles,  May  20,  1855.;  is  not  found,  so  say  the  Indians,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dalles.  They  prefer  rocky  places  ; utter  a shrill  chirp  or  whistle 
when  discovered. 


Measurement  of  specimen  No.  60,  procured  May  19,  1855. 


Inches. 

Lines. 

14 

9 

4 

6 

2 

o 

1 

7 

hppl  “ “ “ 

2 

10 

6 

i 

Iris,  hazel;  muzzle  and  chin,  hair  short,  grayish  white.  Hairs  on  crown  of  head,  brown,  some 
tipped  with  whitish.  Scattering  long  black  hairs  are  found  interspersed.  Fur  on  back  of  the 
neck,  blackish  brown  at  the  base  for  an  inch,  then  foxy,  then  dark  brown,  the  greater  por- 
tions are  tipped  with  white,  these  white  ends  being  of  irregular  length,  a few  are  tipped  with 
brownish  black. 

Hair  on  anterior  portion  of  back,  shorter  as  if  worn  off.  Hairs  of  posterior  portion  of  back 
similar  to  those  of  the  neck,  except  that  the  brown  is  lighter  and  the  general  appearance  more 
ferruginous.  Fur  of  breast,  shoulders,  fore  arm,  inside  of  thighs,  legs,  and  belly,  foxy  yellow, 
with  lighter  tips  and  darker  bases  in  many  situations.  Soles  of  feet  black.  Tail,  reddish  brown 
above,  some  of  the  hairs  near  the  insertion  tipped  with  whitish.  Under  surface  of  tail  darker. 
Posterior  surface  of  ear  sparsely  covered  with  short  grayish  white  hairs.  The  edges  of  the  ears 
are  black. 

A light  band  in  front  of  the  eyes  from  lore  to  lore.  Teeth  white. 
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APLODONTIA  LEPORINA,  Rich. 

Sewellel;  Sho  t’l 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  353. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  muskrat.  Tail  scarcely  appreciable.  Color  reddish  brown. 

Three  specimens  collected  at  Steilacoom — (11,  93,  92.) 

They  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  Cowlitz  rivers,  as  well  as  in  other  localities 
near  here.  Being  about  the  size  of  muskrats,  their  skins  were  formerly  palmed  off  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company’s  agents  by  the  Indians  as  skins  of  that  animal,  thereby  frequently 
deceiving  the  new  and  inexperienced  employes  of  the  company.  Mr.  Gibbs  (who  presented 
me  with  the  specimen  sent)  has  handed  me  the  following  notes  concerning  it : 

“The  specimen  I send  you  was  obtained  at  Seattle,  where  it  was  killed  in  a garden.  Its 
name,  in  the  Nisqually  language, is  Showt’l,  ( Showhurll , Suckley.)  Color  gray;  hair  short  and 
coarse;  legs  short;  eyes  small;  tail  almost  wanting.  This  animal  burrows  extensively  in  the 
ground.  It  chiefly  frequents  spring  heads  in  rich  moist  places,  and  is  found  as  far  up  as  the 
dividing  ridge  of  the  Cascade  mountains  and  on  both  sides  of  the  divide.  I noticed  their  bur- 
rows in  1853  at  the  top  of  the  main  Yakima  pass.  Near  their  abodes  were  small  bundles  of 
some  herb  or  plant  cut  with  nicety  and  laid  out  on  logs  to  dry  or  wilt.  The  Indians  trap  them, 
and  value  their  meat  very  much  as  food.” 

The  Nisqually  Indians  formely  made  garments  by  sewing  together  a number  of  the  dried 
skins  of  this  animal.  They  are  caught  generally  by  traps  resembling  in  action  our  “figure 
4”  traps. 

CASTOR  CANADENSIS,  Kuhl. 

Beaver. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  355. 

Milk  river.  Neb. 

DIPODOMYS  PHILLIPII,  Gray. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  412. 

Sp.  Ch. — Above  yellowish  brown  ; beneath  white,  with  a white  stripe  across  the  thighs.  Tail  much  longer  than  the  body  ; 
black,  with  a white  stripe  on  each  side. 

Walla-Walla,  1854,  No.  51.  Called  Sim-tup-tup  by  the  Wasco  Indians.  They  are  also 
found  near  the  Dalles,  at  the  bases  of  the  eastern  spurs  of  ' the  Cascades  mountains. 

The  Indians  say  that  they  find  them  most  plentiful  about  the  berry  patches  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cascades.  That  from  Walla-Walla  was  probably  found  in  the  Blue  mountains. 

THOMOMYS  DOUGLASSII. 

Columbia  Gopher. 

Geomys  douglassii,  Rich.  F.  Bor.  Am.  I,  1829,  200 ; pi.  xviii,  C,  fig.  1-6.  (Skull.) — Ib.  Zool.  of  Blossom,  1839, 12. 

Leconte,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VI,  1852,  162 

Jlscomys  douglassii,  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreb.  Ill,  1843,  392. 

Pseudostoma  douglassii,  Acd.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  24  ; pi.  cv. 

Thomomys  douglassii,  Giebel,  Saugt.  1855,  531. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  394. 


Sp.  Ch. — Cheek  pouches  large  ; sparsely  haired  on  the  outer  wall.  Tail,  one-third  to  nearly  one-half  the  body.  Uppe 
incisors  nearly  plane  in  front,  with  a distinct  and  sharp  groove.  Hand  large  ; claws  very  large  and  stout ; palm  and  digits 
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very  short.  Middle  claw  5|  lines  above  ; below,  occupying  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  hand  •,  its  toe  about  two-eighths.  First 
finger  or  thumb  very  short,  barely  reaching  over  two-sixths  the  hand. 

Color.  Above,  dusky  chestnut  brown,  but  slightly  mottled  on  sides  and  beneath  with  an  ashy  brown  tinge.  Cheek  pouches 
whitish  at  the  bottom,  the  line  of  demarcation  indistinct,  and  the  brownish  color  of  the  marginal  region  running  down  into 
the  pouch.  Tail  grayish  ; dusky  above. 

Many  specimens  were  collected  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  (8,  840;)  also  several  at  Fort  Dalles,  (59.) 

No.  59,  Female. — Dalles,  April  25. 


Inches.  Lines. 


Nose  to  insertion  of  tail 5 4 

Tail 1 10 

Nose  to  ear 1 4 

Central  claw  of  fore  foot  about 4 

Extreme  stretch 7 7 


PEROGNATHUS  FASCIATUS,  Pr.  Max. 

Perognathus  fasciatus,  Pr.  Max.  Nova  Acta  C.  L.  C.  Acad.  XIX,  1, 1839,  369  ; tab.  xxxiv.— In.  Reise  innere  Nord- 
Amerika,  I,  1839,  449. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1854,  341. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  420.] 

Sp.  Ch. — Considerably  larger  than  the  house  mouse.  Tail  as  long  as  the  body  without  the  head.  Antitragus  conspicuously 
lobed.  Soles  naked.  Above  reddish  yellow,  closely  lined  with  black  ; fore  legs  all  round,  feet  and  under  parts  white  ; a pale 
reddish  yellow  immaculate  band  on  each  side. 

This  animal  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Union,  Nebraska. 

PEROGNATHUS  MONTICOLA,  Baird. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  422. 

Sp.  Ch. — Antitragus  lobed  ; soles  naked.  About  as  large  as  the  domestic  mouse.  Tail  rather  shorter  than  the  head  and  body, 
fully  coated  with  hair.  Hind  feet  rather  short.  Color  above  mixed  cinnamon  and  dusky  ; flanks  scarcely  clearer,  beneath 
white  ; tail  colored  to  correspond  with  these  regions.  Hairs  below,  as  well  as  above,  plumbeous  at  base,  those  above  exhibiting 
this  color  for  nearly  two-thirds  their  length.  Outside  of  fore  leg  dusky  to  the  wrist. 

St.  Mary’s  Mission,  Rocky  Mountains. 

PEROGNATHUS  FLAVUS,  Baird. 

Perognathus Jlavus,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  April,  1855,  332. 

Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  423. 

Sp.  Ch. — Considerably  less  than  the  common  mouse.  Tail  equal  to  or  less  than  the  head  and  body,  scarcely  different  in 
color  above  and  below/  Hind  feet  short.  Above,  yellowish  buff,  with  dusky  tips  to  some  of  the  hairs  ; clearer  on  the  sides. 
Beneath,  snowy  white  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Fore  leg  white  to  the  shoulders.  Hairs  on  the  back  plumbeous  only  on  their 
basal  half. 

Found  between  Milk  and  Maria  rivers,  Nebraska. 

JACULUS  HUDSONIUS. 

Jumping  Mouse. 

Dipus  hudsonius,  Zimmermann,  Geog.  Geschichte,  II,  1780,  358. 

Meriones  hudsonius,  Aud.  & Bach.,  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  251  ; pi.  Ixxxv. 

Jaculus  Hudsonius,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  430. 

Sp.  Ch. — Above,  light  yellowish  brown,  lined  finely  with  black  ; entire  sides  yellowish  rusty,  sharply  defined  against  the 
colors  of  the  back  and  belly.  Beneath,  pure  white  ; feet  and  under  surface  of  tail  whitish.  Body,  2.75  to  3.50  inches  ; tail, 
4.50  to  6.00  ; hind  feet,  1.10  to  1.30. 

Specimens  collected  at  Steilacoom. 

MUS  DE  CUM  ANUS,  Pallas. 

Brown  Rat;  Norway  Rat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  438. 

This  species  was  unknown  at  Steilacoom  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  it  was  introduced 
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probably  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  ships,  and  other  merchant  vessels.  They  are  now  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  the  storehouses  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  garrison.  Before  that, 
the  bairy-tailed  rat  was  alone  found.  The  Indians  (Nisqually)  have  given  it  the  hairy-tailed 
rat’s  name,  Squawt  hun,  or  large  mouse. — (No.  9.) 

HESPEROMYS  G-AMBELII,  Baird. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  464. 

Sp.  Ch. — Tail  a little  less  or  about  equal  to  head  and  body.  Above,  yellowish  brown,  much  mixed  with  dusky,  but  without 
a distinct  broad  wash  of  darker  on  the  back.  Entire  outside  of  fore  leg,  below  the  shoulders,  white. 

Fort  Dalles,  Oregon  Territory,  1855. — (42.) 

Dimensions. 


Inches. 

From  point  of  nose  to  insertion  of  tail 

3 

10 

7 

0 

Extreme  stretch 

5 

7 

Between  ears, 

o2 

From  heel  to  lono-est  toe  of  hind  foot 

9 

1 

Q 

j 

Between  eyes,  measured  from  their  convexities 

6 

HESPEROMYS  AUSTERUS,  Baird. 


Mole. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  466. 

Sp  . Ch. — Sooty  brown,  slightly  mixed  with  yellowish  brown  on  the  cheeks  and  lower  part  of  sides  ; the  dusky  color  extending 
to  the  wrist.  Feet  and  under  parts  white.  Tail  well  haired,  as  long  as  head  and  body  ; lower  half  white. 

Many  specimens  of  this  species  were  obtained  at  Steilacoom. — (4,  5,  22,  86.) 


HESPEROMYS  SONORIENSIS,  Leconte. 

Hesperomys  sonoriensis,  Leconte,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sci.  Phila.  VI,  October,  1853,  413.  (Sonora.) 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  474. 

Arvicola  ( Hesperomys ) sonoriensis,  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  854,  296  (from  Leconte.) 

? Mus  leucopus,  Rich.  Zool.  Jour.  III.  1828. — Ib.  F.  B.  Am.  I,  1829  142. 

Sp.  Ch. — Young,  light  ashy  gray  ; adult,  with  a tinge  of  yellowish  brown  ; in  neither  is  there  any  dorsal  stripe.  Tail 
scarcely  longer  than  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  head . Posterior  tubercle  of  sole  small,  rounded,  far  forward.  Soles  hairy 
for  half  their  length.  Tail  white,  except  a narrow  line  above  of  dusky.  Ears  large,  with  long  hairs  ; one-half  of  the  ear 
hoary,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dusky  of  the  remaining  portion. 

Specimen  obtained  at  St.  Mary’s  Mission,  Rocky  mountains. 

NEOTOMA  OCCIDENT ALIS,  Cooper. 

Bushy-tailed  Rat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  496. 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  of  Norway  rat.  Fur  harsh.  Tail  densely  hairy  ; the  vertebra;  as  long  or  longer  than  the  body,  without  the 
head.  Color  above,  brownish  plumbeous,  mixed  with  yellowish  brown.  Beneath,  with  feet,  bluish  white. 

New  Dungeness,  Straits  of  de  Fuca. — (149.) 
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NEOTOMA  CINEREA. 

Rocky  Mountain  Rat. 

Neotoma  drummondii,  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  I,  1829,  137. 

Neotoma  cinerea,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  499. 

Sp.  Ch.— Size  of  Norway  rat.  Fur  very  soft.  Tail  densely  hairy  ; the  vertebne  shorter  than  the  body,  exclusive  of  head. 
Above,  light  yellowish  brown,  deeper  on  the  sides.  Beneath,  with  feet,  snowy  white. 

Milk  river,  Nebraska. 


ARYICOLA  TOWNSENDII,  Bachman. 

Oregon  Ground  Mouse. 

Jlrvicola  townsendii,  Bachman,  J.  A.N.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  60. — Ib.  In  Townsend’s  Narrative,  1830,  315. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Hi,  1853,  209  ; pi.  cxliv.  fig.  1. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  527. 

Sp.  Ch. — Very  large,  (head  and  body  5|  iriehes.)  Ears  large;  two-thirds  as  long  as  hind  foot;  well  furred.  Tail,  in- 
cluding the  hairs,  rather  less  than  half  the  head  and  body  ; tail  vertebrae  twice  the  length  of  hind  foot.  Thumb  claw 
conspicuous.  Toes  long;  one-third  the  whole  foot.  Fur  measuring  a little  over  one-third  of  an  inch,  with  a slight  gloss. 
Above,  dark  fuscous  brown,  with  but  little  yellowish  brown  visible.  Sides  paler;  beneath,  ashy  white.  Tail  almost 
uniformly  brown  throughout.  Feet  liver  brown.  Skull,  1.27  -{-  71,  or  as  100  : 56. 

Puget’s  Sound,  W.  T.,  1856. 

The  field  mice  of  Washington  Territory,  with  other  vermin,  are  exceedingly  destructive  in 
the  gardens.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  raise  either  melons,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  or  squash, 
owing  to  the  depredations  of  these  little  animals.  Seed  after  seed  is  planted,  and  as 
regularly  dug  up  and  eaten  by  them  in  a few  days,  scarcely  one  in  many  sowings  being  allowed 
to  grow. 

ARYICOLA  OREGONI,  Bachman. 

Jlrvicola  oregoni,  Bachman,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  i,  1839,  60. — Ib.  in  Townsend’s  Narrative,  1839,  315. 

Add.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  232  ; pl.exlvii,  f.  3. 

Arvicola  ( Chilotus ) oregoni,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  537. 

Sp.  Ch. — About  the  size  and  shape  of  Arvicola  pinetorum,  (3|  inches.)  Skull  .92.  Fur  short,  (.3  of  an  inch.)  Head  short, 
broad.  Ears  moderate,  barely  concealed,  quite  naked,  with  a few  scattered  inconspicuous  white  hairs.  Antitragus  small.  Tail 
vertebrae  not  one-third  the  head  and  body,  longer  than  the  head,  one  and  one-half  times  the  hind  feet.  Soles  hairy  for  posterior 
third,  (.65  long). 

Above,  dark  brown,  without  any  rufous  tint.  Hairs  with  obscure  tips  of  yellowish  brown.  Beneath,  lustrous  hoary  plumbeous 
ash.  Tail  corresponding  in  color  to  the  body,  but  not  sharply  bicolored.  Feet  grayish  brown. 

Steilacoom,  W.  T.,  1855. 


FIBER  ZIBETHICUS,  Cuv. 

Muskrat. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  561. 


Two  specimens  of  the  well  known  muskrat  were  collected  at  Steilacoom,  (5,  117.) 
killed  January  28. 


LEPUS  WASHINGTON!!,  Baird. 


No.  5, 


Red  Hare. 

Lepus  washingtonii,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VII,  April,  1855,  333.  Ib.  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  583. 

Ears  shorter  than  the  head  ; hind  feet  much  longer  than  the  head.  Size  about  that  of  L.  sylvaticus,  or  a little  larger.  Fur 
very  soft  and  full  on  the  body  and  beneath  the  feet.  Tail  very  short.  Back,  sides,  and  throat  reddish  brown  ; the  former  with 
many  glossy  black  hairs.  Tail  lead  color  above,  rusty  white  beneath.  Abdomen  pure  white.  Ears  black  on  the  posterior 
margin  and  tip  of  their  inner  surface  ; the  rest  of  this  surface  pale  reddish  brown,  except  on  the  exterior  band. 
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Specimens  of  this  species  were  obtained  at  Steilacoom  (7,  133),  and  at  Vancouver.  Two 
white  winter  skins  and  one  summer  (140,  144,  142)  of  this,  or  a closely  allied  species,  were 
obtained  from  the  latitude  of  54°  40'. 

LEPUS  CAMPESTRIS,  Bach. 

Prairie  Hare. 

Lepus  campestris,  Bach.  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII,  ii,  1837,  349. — Ib.  VIII,  i,  1839,  80. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  585. 

Lepus  townsendii,  Bachman,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII,  i,  90  ; pi.  ii. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  I,  1849,  25  ; pi.  iii. 

Sp.  Ch. — Larger  than  Lepus  americanus.  Ears  about  one-fifth  longer  than  the  head.  Fur  soft  and  full,  especially  in  winter. 
Tail  as  long  as  the  head.  Hind  feet  considerably  longer  than  the  head  ; somewhat  longer  than  the  ears. 

In  summer,  back,  rump,  sides  of  limbs,  external  and  internal  bands  of  the  ear,  and  the  throat,  yellowish  gray,  varied  more 
or  less  with  brown.  Beneath,  white.  Tail  entirely  white,  above  and  below  ; in  some  specimens  only  with  a faint  wash  of  ash 
above.  Nape  and  interior  surface  of  ears  white,  except  as  stated  ; the  latter  tipped  with  black. 

In  winter,  pure  white  all  over,  with  a yellowish  tinge.  Ears  white,  tipped  with  brown  ; the  external  and  internal  bands 
rusty  gray.  Fur  on  the  ears  and  elsewhere  much  longer  and  fuller  than  in  summer.  Fur  on  the  upper  part  and  sides  pure 
white  on  the  basal  half. 

Missouri  river,  at  Fort  Union.  No.  29  was  obtained  on  Burnt  river,  of  Snake  river,  O.  T., 
on  its  left  bank,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Boise.  It  was  a male,  killed  October  5 ; 
weight,  6^  pounds  ; stretch,  38^  ; tip  of  snout  to  end  of  tail,  25f  ; tibia,  6 ; femur,  5 ; heels 
to  end  of  toe,  5f  ; from  shoulder  joint  to  tip  of  toes,  10. 

This  species  is  supposed  to  turn  white  in  winter. 

LEPUS  CALIFORNICUS,  Gray. 

California  Hare. 

Lepus  californicus,  Gray,  Charlesw  Mag.  N.  H.  I,  1837,  586,  (named  only  in  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  IV,  1836,  88.) 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  53 ; pi.  cxii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  594 

Sp.  Ch. — Size  large.  Ears  and  hind  feet  much  longer  than  the  head,  (the  ears  longest.)  Tail  as  long  as  the  head.  Limbs 
elongated  ; not  very  densely  furred.  Fur  rather  soft.  Upper  parts  light  cinnamon  and  black.  Sides  of  the  body  anteriorly, 
chest,  and  outer  surfaces  of  limbs  cinnamon,  with  a slight  mixture  of  black.  Under  parts  whitish  cinnamon  on  the  median 
line,  darker  externally  and  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  limbs.  Tail  dull  cinnamon  ; the  upper  part  and  a line  running  up  a 
short  distance  on  the  rump,  black.  Extremity  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ear,  with  the  adjacent  edges,  black.  Internal  and 
external  bands,  dusky  ; rest  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ear,  with  the  posterior  edge,  fulvous  white  ; rest  of  the  external  surface, 
with  the  anterior  fringe,  pale  cinnamon.  Under  surface  of  the  head  lighter  than  the  chest.  Bases  of  the  hairs  and  fur  above, 
grayish  white  ; below,  white  ; on  the  sides,  light  plumbeous.  Nape,  dusky  grayish. 

Fort  Jones,  California,  (70.) 

? LEPUS  CALLOTIS,  Wagler. 

Jackass  Rabbit;  Texas  Hare;  Black-tailed  Hare. 

Lepus  callolis,  Wagler,  Nat.  Syst.  Amph.  1830,  25. — 1b.  Isis,  1831,  511. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  95  ; pi.  Ixiii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  590. 

Sp.  Ch. — Rather  smaller  than  the  European  hare.  Ears  very  long  and  broad  ; nearly  one-third  longer  than  the  head  and 
one-fifth  longer  than  the  hind  foot.  Hair  on  the  buttocks  short  and  close.  Color  above,  yellowish  gray,  blotched  and  lined 
with  black.  Upper  surface  of  tail  and  central  line  of  rump,  black  ; tail  beneath,  grayish  white.  Sides  of  rump,  clear  ash 
gray.  Legs,  ashy.  Nape,  black,  (sometimes  whitish?)  Beneath,  dull  whitish,  With  a yellowish  brown  color  on  the  throat. 
A light  ring  round  the  eye.  Tip  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ear  black. 

Boise  river,  Oregon  Territory,  September  27,  1854. — 27,  28. 

No.  27. — Male;  September  27th.  Dimensions. — Stretch,  26^.  Fore  arm,  3f  ; tibia,  5£  ; 
femur,  Ear  from  plane  of  occiput,  5£.  Heel  to  end  of  toes,  4f . From  snout  to  tip  of 
tail,  22|.  From  shoulder  joint  to  tip  of  fore  foot,  8 inches. 
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These  hares  are  exceedingly  abundant  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boise  river.  They  are  so 
numerous  that  our  command  of  60  men  subsisted  on  them  for  nearly  a Aveek.  In  a short  ride 
of  an  hour’s  duration  to  see  30  near  to  the  trail  Avas  nothing  remarkable.  The  natives 
(Diggers)  make  garments  by  sewing  many  of  their  skins  together.  This  hare  breeds  in  great 
numbeis  on  the  vast  sage  plains  to  the  south  ot  Boise  river,  betAA’een  it  and  Snake  river.  They 
are  said  to  turn  white  in  the  winter.  The  flesh  is  rather  bitter,  OAving  probably  to  the  sage  on 
Avhich  it  feeds. 


LEPUS  ARTEMISIA,  Bachman. 

Sage  Rabbit. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  602. 

Sp.  Ch. — Similar  to  the  common  rabbit,  Lepus  sylvalicus,  but  smaller  and  grayer. 


Fort  Union,  Nebraska. 

Fort  Dalles,  Oregon  Territory,  1855. — 35,  50. 

50. — March  2.  Length  to  root  of  tail.  12  inches  ; tail  to  end  of  ATertebrae,  2.00  ; of 
hairs,  2.50. 

35. — January  12,  55.  Under  surface  of  tail,  I am  told  by  Indians,  is  AA’hite ; that  of 
this  specimen  was  lost.  It  does  not  turn  AArhite  it  winter.  Name,  in  dialect  of  the  Wascos, 
La-Lik. 

Dimensions. 


Inches. 

Lines. 

Length  from  nose  to  root  of  tail ...... ..... 

15 

Heel  to  point  of  longest  nail 

3 

8 

Height  of  ear  above  plane  of  crown  - ........ 

3 

3 

Ear  to  point  of  nose  _ ...... 

2 

10 

Tail  vertebra?  about- _ ...................... 

1 

4 

4 

2 

24 

Ear  as  long  as  the  head.  Small  intestines  ; about  6 feet  9 inches  long  ; stomach,  about  3 ; 
ceecum  very  long.  Ileum  contained  4 tamias. 

ALCE  AMERICANA,  Jar  dine. 


Moose. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  631. 

Horns  A\rere  obtained  from  some  point  north  of  Steilacoom 


CERVUS  CANADENSIS,  Erxleben. 

Elk. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  1857,  638. 

A portion  of  a skull  obtained  in  Washington  Territory. 
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CERVUS  LEUCURUS,  Douglass. 

White-tailed  Deer. 

Cervus  Itucurus,  Douglass,  Zool.  Jour.  IV,  Jan.  1829,  330. 

Richakdson,  F.  Bor.  Am  I,  1829,  258. 

Aud  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  77  ; plate  cxviii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mamma's,  1857,  649. 

Long-tailed  red  deer,  Lf,wi3  & Clark. 

Sp.  Ch. — Horns  and  gland  of  the  hind  legs  as  in  C.  virginianus ; tail,  appreclah’y  longer;  hoofs,  long  and  narrow;  fur, 
compact.  General  color  above,  in  autumn,  yellowish  gray,  clouded  and  waved,  but  not  lined  with  dusky.  Chin,  entirely 
white,  with  only  a small  dusky  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  lip.  Ears  gray,  with  a basal  white  spot  behind.  Anal  region  and 
under  surface  of  the  tail,  hut  not  the  buttocks,  white.  Tail,  reddish  above,  without  exhibiting  any  dusky. 

A pair  of  lionis  obtained  from  Whidby’s  Island. 

CERVUS  C OLU MBIANU S,  Rich. 

Black-tailed  Deer. 

Cervus  macrotis,  var.  columbianus,  Richardson,  F.  B.  Am.  I,  1829,  255 ; pi.  xx. 

Cervus  columbianus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  659. 

Cervus  lewisii,  Peale,  Mammalia  and  Birds  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.  1848,  39. 

Cervus  richardsonii,  Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  211.— In  III,  1853,  27  ; pi.  cvi. 

Black-tailed  /allow  deer,  Lewis  & Clark. 

Sp.  Ch. — About  the  size  of  0.  virginianus,  or  less.  Horns  doubly  dichotomous,  the  forks  nearly  equal.  Ears  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  tail.  Gland  of  the  hind  leg  about  one-sixth  of  the  distance  between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
bone.  Tail,  cylindrical,  hairy  aud  white  beneath  ; almost  entirely  black  above.  The  under  portion  of  the  tip  not  black. 
Winter  coat  with  distinct  yellowish  chestmit  annulation  on  a dark  ground.  Without  white  patch  on  the  buttocks.  There 
is  a distinct  dusky  horse-6hoe  mark  on  the  forehead  anterior  to  the  eyes. 

Steilacoom,  W.  T.,  1856.  (90.) 

APLOCERUS  MONTANUS. 

Mountain  Goat. 

Ovis  montana,  Ord,  Guthrie’s  Geography  (2d  Am.  Ed.)  II,  1815,  292,  309  — Ib.  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  I.  I,  1817,  8. 

Aplocerus  montanus,  Richardson,  Zool.  of  Herald  ; Fossil  Mammals,  II,  1852,  131  ; pi.  xvi-xix.  Osteology. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  671. 

Baird,  Rep.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Agricultural  for  1851,  (1852,)  120  ; plate.  (From  Rich.) 

Aud.  & Bacii.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853, 128  ; pi.  cxxviii. 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Jameson,  “Wernerian  Transactions,  III,  1821,306.” 

Mountain  Goat,  Mountain  Sheep,  White  Goat,  &fc. , Vulgo. 

Sp.  Ch. — Entirely  white.  Horns,  hoofs,  and  edge  of  nostrils  black.  Hair  long  and  pendant.  A beard-like  tuft  of  hair  on 
the  chin. 

Three  specimens  were  obtained  in  the  Cascade  mountains  north  of  Mount  Rainier,  by 
Lieutenant  Nugen,  United  States  army  ; another  from  the  Upper  Nisqually.  (89.) 
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SCALOPS  TOWNSENDII,  Bach. 

Western  Mole. 


Baiud,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  65. 

[For  Sp.  Ch.  see  chap.  2,  p.  88.") 

This  animal  is  quite  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound,  and  probably  extends 
throughout  those  portions  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories  situated  between  the  Cascade 
range  and  the  coast.  I never  saw  it  east  of  the  Cascades. 

It  is  very  common  near  Puget  Sound,  where  I got  a half  dozen  specimens.  One,  obtained 
alive  at  Muckleshoot  prairie,  I kept  for  some  time  in  a box,  upon  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
quantity  of  rich  black  loam.  When  disturbed  it  instinctively  endeavored  to  escape  by  burrowing 
in  the  earth  of  the  box,  using  its  long  pointed  nose  as  a wedge  to  pioneer  the  way.  The 
excavation  was  performed  by  its  broad  stout  hands,  which,  surmounted  with  their  long  sharp 
claws,  seemed  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  fore  paws  were  worked  alternately  as 
in  swimming,  the  hind  feet  acting  as  propellers.  Although  the  earth  in  the  box  was  very  soft 
and  friable,  it  was  nevertheless  a matter  of  astonishment  to  see  how  rapidly  the  little  creature 
could  travel  through  it.  When  he  slept  it  was  in  a sitting  posture,  with  the  body  curled 
forward  and  the  neck  strongly  flexed,  so  that  the  nose  rested  between  the  hind  legs.  He  thus 
assumed  a ball  shape,  evidently  his  usual  natural  position  when  asleep. 

This  mole,  being  subsequently  killed,  was  duly  measured,  and  the  measurements  recorded  in 


my  note  book,  as  follows  : 

No.  85.  $ . Length  from  nose  to  base  of  tail. 6.  75 

Length  of  tail. 1.  50 

From  occiput  to  tip  of  nose  2.  00 

Length  of  hand,  including  middle  nail 1.10 

Extreme  reach  from  longest  claw  of  hind  foot  to  ditto  of  fore  foot 7.  87 


Penis  concealed  in  its  sheath.  Gians  flattened.  Eyes  scarcely  apparent  before  skinning. 

They  live  in  the  more  rich  and  open  grounds,  making  burrows  near  the  surface  resembling 
closely  those  made  by  the  common  garden  mole  in  the  Atlantic  States. — S. 

During  Dr.  Suckley’s  absence  from  the  United  States,  chapter  2 of  the  present  section  was  published.  It  was 

found  afterwards  that  many  notes  and  memoranda  had  been  mislaid,  or  had,  from  some  other  cause,  escaped  insertion.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  join  the  unpublished  material  with  a number  of  valuable  notes  which  had  been  kindly  furnished 
by  George  Gibbs,  esq. , and  to  print  the  whole,  as  thus  connected,  in  the  present  chapter.  Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
useless  repetition  of  any  of  the  matter  which  appears  in  chapter  2 ; hut,  when  necessary,  a reference  is  made  to  the  page  in 
the  first  report,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Professor  Baird’s  general  report  on  the  mammals  of  the  routes  of  the  different  surveys.— S. 
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CONDYLURA? 

Star-nosed  Mole. 

In  1852  I saw  a very  large  star-nosed  mole,  which  had  been  killed  at  Orleans  bar,  on 
Klamath  river. — G. 

Dr.  Cooper  saw  at  Vancouver,  W.  T.,  in  1853,  a decayed  specimen,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  a radiated  excrescence  on  the  nose  ; but  being  crushed  and  nearly  destroyed, 
the  specimen  was  unfit  for  preservation. 

FELIS  CONCOLOR,  Linn. 

The  American  Panther;  Cougar;  California  Lion. 

Fills  concolor,  Linn.  Mantissa,  1771,  522;  pi.  II 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  83. 

[For  Sp.  Ch.  see  chap.  2,  p 88  ] 

The  cougar,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  “California  Lion,”  is  common  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories.  They  are  quite  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  the  Klamath.  The 
Indians  there  sew  two  skins  together,  and  wear  the  robe  thus  formed  as  a blanket,  the  tails 
trailing  behind.  Two  skins  of  the  young  panther  were  obtained  by  me  from  a man  at  Steila- 
coom.  They  are  marked  much  like  the  wild  cat,  but  have  a longer  tail.  The  living  animals 
were  about  the  size  of  weaned  kittens. — G. 

Note. — I have  several  times  heard  of  some  large  animal  of  the  cat  kind  said  to  differ  from 
the  cougar.  One  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  California  by  some  mining  acquaintances 
I made  there.  It  was  described  as  stouter  than  the  cougar,  deep  chested,  with  a dark  tawny 
mane!  Lately  a very  intelligent  man,  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward,  of  Shoal  water  bay,  W.  T., 
informed  me  that  he  had  seen  in  that  neighborhood  an  animal  standing  higher  upon  its  legs 
than  a cougar,  with  erect  ears  and  a short  tail.  The  Indians  of  the  Willamette  have  a story  of 
some  terrible  animal  inhabiting  the  woods  bordering  the  Columbia  on  the  south,  which  is  not 
a cougar.  It  may  be  that  there  are  imaginary  differences,  but  the  subject  deserves  investiga- 
tion. Perhaps  these  animals  are  straggling  specimens  of  the  northern  lynx. — G. 

The  cougar  is  quite  abundant  in  the  thickly  wooded  sections  of  Washington  Territory,  near 
the  coast,  being  especially  abundant  on  some  of  the  heavily  timbered  river  valleys,  such  as 
that  of  the  Cowlitz,  Chehalis,  Nisqually,  and  others.  Near  Fort  Steilacoom  a few  are  killed 
every  year,  occasionally  quite  near  the  garrison.  There  have  not,  as  yet,  been  any  instances  in 
that  vicinity  of  human  beings  having  been  attacked  by  them.  They  are,  however,  destructive 
to  young  calves  and  other  small  animals.  They  are  said  to  utter  shrill  screams,  and  at  times 
loud  whistling  sounds,  at  night.  Perhaps  these,  when  much  heard,  proceed  from  the  amatory 
conflicts  and  spiteful  sanguinary  courtships  which,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  exist  as  much  among 
them  as  with  their  cousins,  our  domestic  dependants. 

I am  indebted  to  Major  James  Tilton,  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, for  the  present  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  skin  of  this  species  I have  ever  seen  from 
the  northwest  coast.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Townshend  speaks  of  the  indication  of  a second  and  nearly  allied  species  on  the  Columbia. 
His  opinion  is  based  upon  a peculiar  skull  and  one  foot  of  an  animal  he  there  obtained. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  belonged  to  the  “terrible  animal”  to  which  Mr.  Gibbs  alludes.  The 
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kitten  skins  obtained  by  Mr.  Gibbs  were  got  in  August ; and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they 
were  littered  in  July.  The  Indians  speaking  the  Nisqually  dialect  call  this  animal  swo-wah. — S. 

LYNX  FASCIATUS,  Raf. 

Western  Wild  Cat;  Red  Cat. 

Lynx  fasciatus,  Raf.  Am.  Mouth.  Mag.  II,  Nov.  1817,  46. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  96. 

Tiger  Cat , Lewis  & Clark,  Travels  II,  1814,  167. 

[For  specific  characters  in  detail  of  this  species  see  chap.  2,  p.  90.] 

The  western  wild  cat  is  abundant  in  the  thickly  wooded  districts  bordering  the  lower 
Columbia  and  Puget  Sound.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  speaking  of  this  animal,  call  it  the  “tiger 
cat,”  and  say  that  it  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  States,  with  much  finer  fur.  They 
remark  that  the  Indians  made  robes  out  of  four  sldns. 

The  name  of  this  animal  in  Yakima  (a  dialect  of  the  Walla-Walla  language)  is  Pitzeni.  and  in 
Nisqually  Pisli-pish.  The  older  settlers  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  wild  cat  in  the  neigh- 
borhorhood  of  Puget  Sound — one  being  the  species  now  under  consideration,  the  other  called 
the  brindled  cat.  I saw  a specimen  of  the  L.  fasciatus  at  Olympia  in  1856.  It  was  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  common  wild  cat.  Tail  short,  ears  black,  with  gray  spots  upon  them  like 
“thumb  marks.”  The  Skokomish  Indians  call  it  Chebuk.  The  Indians  say  that  there  are  two 
cats  besides  the  cougar,  thus  corroborating  the  statements  of  the  settlers.  A very  intelligent 
settler,  a keen  hunter,  and  an  observing  man — Judge  Ford,  of  the  Chehalis  river — says  that 
there  is  a third  kind,  which  is  spotted  black  and  ivhite , and  is  much  more  slender  than  the 
common  wild  cat  of  the  country. — G. 

The  barred  lynx  is  a very  abundant  species  in  the  thickly  wooded  districts  of  Washington 
Territory;  so  much  so  that  I obtained  a half  dozen  specimens  during  the  last  year  I resided 
there.  One  of  these  (a  female)  was  shot  in  a barnyard  near  Fort  Steilacoom.  It  and  a com- 
panion were  standing  near  some  calves,  whisking  their  tails,  and  apparently  bent  upon  mischief. 
It  is  not  often  that  they  attempt  to  take  such  large  prey;  but  usually  they  content  themselves 
with  young  pigs,  or  other  small  delicacies  that  may  fall  in  their  way  near  the  settler’s  home. 
When  not  depending  upon  what  can  be  stolen  from  the  farmer  or  shepherd,  they  subsist  upon 
young  fawns,  rabbits,  ruffed  grouse,  small  birds,  squirrels,  <fcc. 

There  may  be  two  kinds  of  wild  cats  in  the  Territory  north  of  the  Columbia,  the  present 
species  and  the  Hudson  Bay  lynx.  The  latter  Townshend  says  inhabits  Oregon.  The  Indians 
about  Puget  Sound,  when  asked,  always  say  that  there  are  two  lynxes  or  wild  cats.  One  of 
these  they  call  Bellopes;  but  the  Bellopes  is  the  raccoon,  ( Procyon  hernandezii.)  Undoubtedly 
these  natives  have  not  studied  comparative  anatomy  very  extensively.  After  removing  the 
Bellopes  and  asking  how  many  other  kinds  of  wild  cats  exist  in  their  country,  they  answer 
only  one , pointing  to  a skin  of  the  red  cat  of  the  present  article.  The  kind  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Gibbs  as  having  been  seen  by  Judge  Ford  may  perhaps  be  a partially  grown  cougar,  which 
we  know  are  spotted  when  young;  or  it  may  be  a young  individual  of  the  Hudson  Bay  lynx, 
or  even  a new  and  undescribed  species.  I have  friends  on  the  lookout  for  the  animal,  so  that, 
if  at  all  abundant,  I shall  probably  ere  long  receive  a specimen. 

The  Indians  eat  the  red  lynx  whenever  obtained.  Upon  their  recommendation  I tried  a steak 
broiled,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  creature  not  good.  A prominent  mark  of 
this  species  is  the  gray  “thumb  mark”  on  the  ears. 
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Measurements  of  specimens. 

No.  121. — Fort  Steilacoom,  October  10,  1856.  Female. 


From  nose  to  base  of  occiput. 7.00  inches. 

From  nose  to  base  of  tail 33.50  “ 

Tail  vertebrae 0.87  << 

From  base  of  tail  to  end  of  hairy  tip 7.50  “ 

Span  of  fore  and  hind  foot — extreme  stretch  • . 65.00  “ 

Easy  girth  behind  shoulders 18.25  “ 

This  cat  was  fat  and  in  good  order. 


Another.  No.  114  was  a male  killed  in  a farmer’s  yard,  near  Fort  Steilacoom,  August  8, 
1856.  It  had  committed  many  depredations  upon  tho  poultry  and  young  pigs  of  the  establish- 


ment. 

From  occiput  to  nose 6.50  inches. 

From  nose  to  base  of  tail , 31.50  “ 

Tail  vertebrae , 6.75  “ 

Tail  to  end  of  hairy  tip 7.25  “ 

Span  of  fore  and  hind  legs — extreme  reach 5^.00  “ 

Forearm,  about 6.00  “ 

Another.  Male;  Port  Townshend,  December  18,  1856.  No.  134. 

From  nose  to  occiput 7,25  inches 

From  nose  to  base  of  tail 32.00  “ 

Tail  vertebrae 8.00  “ 

Tail  to  end  of  hairy  tip 8.50  “ 


The  locality  from  whence  this  specimen  was  obtained  shows  that  the  range  of  the  species 
extends  on  both  sides  of  Puget  Sound,  and  among  tho  spurs  of  both  the  Cascade  and  Coast 
range  of  mountains. — S. 

Note. — For  several  skins  of  this  lynx,  and  for  many  other  scientific  as  Avell  as  personal 
favors,  I am  indebted  to  my  friend  the  popular  and  highly  esteemed  secretary  of  Washington 
Territory,  his  excellency  the  lion.  Charles  II.  Mason. 

CANIS  OCCIDENTALIS,  var.  GRISEO-ALBUS. 

Gray  Wolf. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  104. 

<5P.  Cu. Color  of  various  shades,  from  gray  to  white.  Some  skins  are  much  tinged  with  brown. 

The  Gray  Wolf  occurs  on  the  Clatsop  Plains,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  also  upon 
the  Nisqually  Plains,  Puget  Sound.  It  attains  a very  large  size,  and  is  too  much  for  any 
single  dog.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinooks  Ileakhum,  and  is  the  Spilyer  of  the  Yakimas. 

A black  wolf  was  seen  by  me  in  the  mountains  between  Scott’s  and  Shasta  valleys,  in  northern 
California,  in  1851.  Several  were  together.  A “black  wolf,”  perhaps  the  same,  perhaps  tho 
C.  nubilus , or  “dusky  wolf,”  is  found  on  the  Nisqually  Plains,  Puget  Sound.  Some  skins  are 
grizzled. — G. 

Owing  to  the  variety  in  the  shades  and  colors  of  the  wolves  of  Oregon,  the  settlers  at  the 
Dalles,  mistaking  varieties  for  species  or  “kinds,”  consider  that  there  are  more  species  than 
the  examination  of  many  skins  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  seems  to  justify. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  white  inhabitants  as  to  the  number  of 
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these  species.  Some  make  four  species:  two  large  or  mountain  wolves,  and  two  small  or  coyotes. 
The  mountain  kinds  are  the  black  (probably  Canis  nubilus)  and  the  red,  (most  likely  the  Canis 
occidentalism  which  frequently  is  tinged  with  ferruginous.)  Whether  the  “ black  wolves  ’ ’ are 
black , I consider  doubtful.  Settlers,  however,  have  positively  assured  me  that  they  have  seen 
wolves  “ perfectly  black.”  Frequently  the  black  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  Canis  occidentalism 
seen  from  a distance,  may,  in  certain  reflections,  cause  the  animal  to  have  a general  dark  or 
black  appearance.  This  would  be  the  case  with  the  wolf  having  such  a skin  as  the  one  in  my 
collection  marked  47. 

A few  memoranda  concerning  this  species,  made  in  connexion  with  the  skin  last  mentioned, 
(47,)  may  be  found  in  my  partial  report,  chap.  2,  p.  90.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  from  the  Cascades  to  the  Rocky  mountain  divide,  and 
probably  extend  much  further  north,  east,  and  south.  They  are  sparingly  found  west  of  the 
Cascades,  occurring,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  on  the  Clatsop  Plains,  and  have  been  obtained 
by  me  from  the  elevated  plateau  at  the  western  base  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  upon  which 
Muckleshoot  prairie  is  situated. — S. 

CANIS  OCCIDENTALS,  var.  NUBILUS. 

Dusky  Wolf. 

Baibd,  Gen  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  111. 

[For  synonymy  and  specific  characters  see  work  last  quoted  ; also  chip.  2,  p.  90.] 

The  skin  obtained  by  me  of  this  species  (or  variety?)  was  from  the  Nisqually  Plains. 
Formerly  this  wolf  was  quite  abundant  in  that  vicinity,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  sheep  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  but,  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  persuasive  influence 
of  strychnine,  they,  together  with  the  wolf-like  Indian  dogs,  have  become  quite  scarce. — S. 

CANIS  LATRANS,  Say. 

Prairie  Wolf;  Coyote. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  113. 

Coyotes,  apparently  identical  with  the  prairie  wolf  of  the  plains  on  the  Platte  river,  I saw 
in  great  numbers  in  Scott's  valley  in  1851.  I also  shot  one  high  up  in  the  mountains  of  Eel 
river,  in  California,  far  from  the  coast;  and  in  1854  I again  met  with  them  in  the  Yakima  valley, 
in  Washington  Territory,  north  of  the  Columbia  and  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The 
Chinooks  call  it  Italipus,  and  believe  it  to  be  a sort  of  demon  or  deity. — G. 

The  coyote  is  common  in  central  Oregon,  where  it  subsists  on  small  game,  carrion,  <fcc.,  but, 
on  the  vast  desert  plains  of  the  interior,  more  especially  upon  the  dead  salmon  washed  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  streams.  At  Fort  Dalles  they  are  very  numerous.  There,  in 
1854,  an  individual,  apparently  rabid,  entered  a stable  and  bit  a horse  in  the  nose.  The  horse 
was,  in  a short  time,  taken  with  every  symptom  of  hydrophobia,  and  in  a few  days  died.  In 
1853,  during  the  small-pox  epidemic  among  the  tribes  north  of  the  Columbia,  the  natives, 
frightened,  left  their  dead  unburied.  These  were  devoured  by  the  coyotes,  who  shortly  became 
afflicted  with  a terrible  skin  disease,  in  which  the  hair  fell  off,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  became  covered  by  scabs  and  putrid  sores,  which,  irritated  by  the  sun,  wind,  and  sand, 
were  a dreadful  annoyance  to  the  miserable  brutes,  who  undoubtedly  perished  in  great  numbers. 

The  double  voice  of  the  coyote,  by  which  one  single  individual  can  make  noises  as  if  several 
are  barking  or  yelping  at  once,  is  a singular  peculiarity,  which  is  well  known  to  mountain  men. — S. 
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The  dogs  of  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast  differ  greatly  among  themselves.  Some  common 
kinds  are  believed  to  be  a cross  of  the  coyote.  On  the  Klamath  is  a dog  of  good  size,  with  a 
short  tail.  This  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  is  bushy,  or  rather  broad , it 
being  as  wide  as  a man’s  hand.  I was  assured  they  were  not  cut,  and  I never  noticed  longer 
tails  on  the  pups.  They  have  the  usual  erect  ears  and  sharp  muzzle  of  Indian  dogs,  but  are 
(what  is  unusual  with  Indian  dogs)  often  brindled  gray.  Throughout  Oregon  the  native  dog  is 
largely  intermingled  with  imported  dogs;  but  the  Clallams,  on  Puget  Sound,  have  a white  dog, 
with  very  soft  hair,  which  is  sheared  like  the  wool  of  sheep,  and  of  which  they  make  blankets. 
The  fur  or  hair  is  at  present  generally  intermixed  with  the  ravellings  of  old  English  blankets 
to  facilitate  twisting  with  yarn.  These  are  stretched  over  a frame  and  then  interwoven,  leaving 
a fringe  (when  finished)  where  the  ends  are  separated. — G. 

Note. — I sent  to  the  Smithsonian  one  “dog’s  wool  blanket,”  made  of  this  material,  and 
one  of  dog’s  wool  and  duck  feathers  mixed.  All  the  Clallam  dogs  that  I saw  were  pure  white ; 
but  they  have  the  sharp  nose,  pointed  ear,  and  hang-dog,  thievish  appearance  of  other  Indian 
dogs. — S. 

The  question  of  intermixture  of  the  dog  and  coyote  is,  I suppose,  an  unsettled  one;  at  least 
I do  not  know  whether  naturalists  admit  the  perpetuation  of  the  hybrid.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  popular  belief. 

Lewis  and  Clark  speak  of  the  dogs  as  being  remarkably  small.  They  are  much  smaller  than 
the  Sioux  dogs;  ears  erect  and  pointed  like  the  wolf;  hair  short  and  smooth,  except  on  the  tail, 
where  it  is  long  and  straight,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  cur;  head  long;  nose  pointed;  eyes  small; 
colors,  parti-colored,  black,  white,  brown,  and  brindie  predominate,  (I  have  noticed  brindle 
principally  in  California.)  None  of  the  Oregon  Indians  eat  their  dogs;  they  use  them  for 
driving  elk  and  deer. 

I met  one  peculiar  looking  dog  on  Eel  river,  in  the  interior  of  northern  California,  among 
very  Avild  Indians.  It  had  short  legs  and  long  body,  like  a turnspit. — G. 

The  Indian  dogs  about  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  are  so  varied  in  appearance  that  no  special 
description  can  be  given.  We  might,  however,  make  two  types.  The  large , (yellow  or  brindled,) 
about  the  size  of  a foxhound,  but  much  more  slender,  and  the  small , resembling  the  “ turnspit 
kind,”  of  which  Mr.  Gibbs  speaks.  The  latter  are  generally  white,  or  spotted  liver  and  white, 
or  black  and  white.  This  kind  is  kept  more  as  a playmate  for  the  children  and  a pet  for  the 
women.  There  are  besides  all  sizes  and  colors,  the  result  of  crossing  with  each  other  and  with 
imported  animals. 

The  native  dogs  of  Oregon  subsist  well  upon  fish,  which  they  even  do  not  hesitate  to  eat  raw. 
Salmon,  which  is  their  common  food,  will  make  any  blooded  dog  from  the  States  very  ill; 
scarcely  one  dog  out  of  ten  recovers.  This  “salmon  sickness,”  as  it  is  called,  attacks  the  dog 
but  once.  It  may,  after  all,  be  nothing  more  than  the  common  dog  distemper. — S. 

YULPES  MACROURUS,  Baird. 

Western  Fox. 

Vulpes  macrourus,  Baikd,  in  Stansbury’s  Rep.  June,  1852,  309. 

1b  , Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  130. 

[For  synonymy  and  sp.  ch.  see  chap.  2,  p.  91.] 

Foxes  are  very  numerous  near  Fort  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  are  apparently  all  of  the  long-tailed 
species.  Good  specimens  are  contained  in  my  collection,  marked  25,  33,  34.  In  examining  a 
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collection  of  25  skins  of  the  red  or  common  variety  in  the  possession  of  a trader,  I noticed  that 
scarcely  two  could  be  found  in  which  the  tints  and  shades  of  color  were  precisely  alike, although 
all  conformed  to  one  general  plan  of  coloration,  and  were  evidently  of  one  and  the  same  species. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  produced  by  the  three  varieties — red , cross , and  silver — with  inter- 
mediate grades  of  all  shades,  there  is  much  confusion  among  the  settlers  at  the  Dalles  as  to  the 
number  of  species  which  exist.  In  all  probability  there  is  but  one , varied  in  color,  however,  as 
above. 

A very  good  typical  specimen  of  this  species  (excepting  its  small  size,  it  being  a young  male 
scarcely  grown)  is  the  one  whose  measurements  are  given  in  chapter  2,  p.  91. 

On  the  Columbia  well  dried,  good  skins  can  be  readily  purchased  for  25  cents  apiece,  and  in 
the  way  of  trade  are  even  bought  by  the  storekeepers  for  much  less.  They  are  principally 
taken  in  traps  or  killed  with  strychnine. — S. 

VULPES  MACROURUS,  vars.  DECUSSATUS  and  CINEREO  ARGENTATUS. 

Silver  Fox,  Black  Fox,  and  Cross  Fox. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  127  and  128. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  traders  think  that  the  different  foxes  hybridize  largely,  and 
that  in  this  manner  the  diversity  of  fur  found  in  the  “cross”  and  “silver”  varieties  is 
produced. — G. 

Specimens  of  both  these  varieties  were  obtained  by  me  at  Fort  Dalles,  Oregon.  I say 
varieties , because  I entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  and  in  1855  residing  at  the  Hudson  Bay  fort  at  Walla- 
Walla  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  post,  a man  that  I can  vouch  for  as  a reliable,  intelligent 
gentleman,  assured  me  that  he  has  seen  in  the  same  litter  of  young  foxes  individuals  of  the  three 
varieties — red , cross,  and  silver-gray. 

The  silver-gray  variety  is  at  times  so  dark  as  to  give  the  fox  an  entire  black  appearance. 
Nathan  Olney,  esq.,  at  the  Dalles,  told  me  that  he  had  once  seen  one  of  these  in  that  vicinity 
which  was  completely  black,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  snow-white  tip  to  its  tail  so  common 
to  all  of  the  species. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wasco  Indians  say  that  the  silver-gray  is  a distinct  fox;  that  the  dog, 
or  male,  is  of  the  silver  color,  the  female  being  reddish. — S. 

VULPES  (UROCYON)  VIRGINIANUS. 

Gray  Fox  ; Kit  Fox. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep  Mammals,  1857,  138. 

[For  Sp.  Ch.  see  chap.  2,  p.  91.] 

A very  handsome  light-gray  fox,  smaller  than  the  red  fox,  is  common  on  the  Klamath  river, 
and  occurs  also  in  Oregon,  as  I have  seen  them  from  the  Dalles.  I shot  one  on  Salmon  river, 
California,  which  had  been  yelping  for  several  nights  in  succession  around  my  cabin.  The  fur 
of  this  species  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  the  silver-gray,  but  is  very  showy.  G. 

The  only  skins  of  the  gray  fox  which  I obtained  on  the  Columbia  were  those  alluded  to  in 
my  partial  report  in  chapter  2,  p.  91,  of  this  volume.  They  were  found  among  some  rubbish  in 
a closet  at  Fort  Vancouver, and  their  history  was  wrapt  in  obscurity.  They  had  probably  been 
obtained  from  southern  Oregon.  The  Des  Chutes  Indians  told  me  that  it  is  found  in  the  Cascade 
15  Q 
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mountains  of  southern  Oregon,  and  that  it  is  called,  in  their  language,  (the  Walla- Walla,)  the 
Loot-zah. 

An  old  trapper  (M.  Dofer)  says  that  it  is  the  “medicine  wolf”  of  the  Indians  of  the  “ Great 
Plains,”  who  believe  that  its  cry  brings  trouble  and  bad  luck.  It  lives  in  burrows,  like  other 
foxes. — S. 


BASSARIS  ASTUTA,  L i c h t . 

Civet  Cat;  Raccoon  Fox 
Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  147. 

The  ring-tailed  bassaris,  often  called  raccoon  fox,  is  common  in  California,  where  the  people 
tame  it.  When  domesticated  it  is  said  to  kill  rats  and  mice  like  a cat.  I could  get  no  distinct 
account  of  its  habits  from  the  natives,  as  I could  only  communicate  with  them  with  difficulty. 
In  1852  I found  their  skins  quite  common  on  the  lower  Klamath  river,  where  they  appeared  to 
be  considerably  valued  by  the  Indians,  and  are  made  into  “breech-clouts,”  Ac.,  by  them. — G. 

MUSTELA  PENNANTII,  Erxl. 

Fisher;  Black  Cat. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  92.] 

The  skin  of  the  fisher  is  much  prized  by  the  Klamaths  for  quivers.  The  length  of  the 
body  of  the  full-grown  animal  is  about  two  feet  long;  form  slender;  fur  black  and  rather  fine; 

claws  much  curved  and  white. 

% 

Lewis  and  Clark  say  that  the  black  fox,  or  fisher,  (an  animal  jet  black,  except  a white  spo^ 
on  the  breast,)  “climbs  trees  after  squirrels,  raccoons,”  Ac. — G. 

Found  in  the  Cascade  and  Blue  mountains.  The  Indians  who  hunt  in  those  ranges  are  fond 
of  making  quivers  of  the  skins  of  this  animal. — S. 


PUTORIUS  RICHARDSONII,  Bonap. 

Richardson’s  Weasel. 

Futorius  Richardsonii,  Bp.  in  Rich.  Zool.  Beechey’s  Voyage,  1839,  Mammalia,  10. — Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  164. 

[See  chap.  3,  p.  93.] 

The  specimen  of  Richardson’s  weasel,  sent  by  me  from  Fort  Steilacoom  to  the  Smithsonian 
collection,  and  of  which  measurements  are  given  in  my  partial  report,  (see  chapter  2,  page 
93,)  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Gibbs’s  farm,  Cliet-lali , near  Fort  S.  It  was  killed  among  some  logs 
and  fallen  trees  on  the  18th  of  August,  1854,  and  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  The 
animal  had  a pungent,  acrid,  musky  odor,  the  result  of  either  the  emission  of  some  secretion  of 
the  anal  glands  or  from  the  discharge  of  urine  during  its  death  struggles.  There  is  a slight 
typographical  error  in  the  measurements  given  on  page  93.  The  girth  behind  the  shoulders 
should  read  3J  inches  instead  of  3|  inches.  The  chest,  being  readily  compressible,  would 
allow  its  passage  through  any  hole  which  would  admit  the  creature’s  head.  This  I believe  is 
generally  the  case  with  all  species  of  the  genus. — S. 

PUTORIUS  LONGICAUDA,  Bonap. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  169. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  93.] 

This  weasel,  mentioned  by  me  in  the  partial  report,  (chapter  2,  page  93,)  was  obtained  in 
Nebraska,  on  the  valley  of  Milk  river.  In  the  incomplete  report  above  mentioned  some 
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careful  measurements  in  detail  of  this  individual  were  omitted,  which  make  my  excuse  for 
again  introducing  the  animal,  as  I can  throw  no  light  upon  its  habits  beyond  that  it  was  killed 
in  a cottonwood  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Measurements  of  specimen. 

Length  from  nose  to  base  of  tail 11.00  inches. 

Caudal  vertebrae 5.50  “ 

Tail  to  end  of  hairy  tip G.GO  “ 

Girth  around  ears 4.60  “ 

Girth  of  thorax  behind  shoulders 4.00  “ 

Girth  of  loins 4.00  “ 

Length  of  forearm  from  end  of  olecranon 1.12  “ 

Length  of  femur 1.40  “ 

Length  of  tibia 1.25  “ 

S. 

PUTORIUS  YISON. 

Common  Mink. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  93.] 

The  mink  is  common  throughout  our  northwestern  Territories.  They  were  obtained  by  me 
from  the  Rocky  mountains,  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Boise,  in  central  Oregon,  and  from  Puget 
Sound.  I found  them  most  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter,  being  common  on  both 
the  shores  of  fresh  water  lakes  and  those  of  the  salt  sound  itself.  They  are  almost  as  aquatic 
in  their  habits  as  the  otter  and  the  muskrat.  One  which  I shot  near  Fort  Steilacoom  was 
swimming  in  a fresh  water  lake,  and  at  first  was  taken  by  me  for  one  of  the  latter  animals. 
On  some  of  the  islands  of  Puget  Sound,  and  upon  those  between  Bellingham  bay  and  Van- 
couver’s island,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  are  said  in  such  localities  to  subsist  almost  entirely 
upon  sliell-fish. 

Within  a few  years  past  the  fur  of  minks  has  come  extensively  into  fashionable  use,  and  in 
consequence  their  skins  have  risen  several  hundred  per  cent,  in  value. — S. 

LUTRA  CALIFORNIA,  Gray. 

California  Land  Otter. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  187. 

The  land  otter  is  becoming  more  abundant  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories  since  the 
decline  of  the  fur  trade.  This  animal  is  called  by  the  Yakima  Indians  noolc-shi. — G 

I obtained  several  land  otter  skins  from  the  Puget  Sound  region,  which  were  killed  near 
White  river,  in  the  Cascade  mountains.  They  are  abundant  on  the  streams  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  and,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  observes,  are  increasing  in  numbers.  My  skins  were,  unfor- 
tunately, lost  on  their  passage  to  Washington  city. — S. 

ENHTDRA  MARINA,  Fleming. 

Sea  Otter. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  189. 

The  sea  otter  extends  south  along  the  coast  of  California  to  some  distance  at  least  below 
Cape  Mendocino.  Thev  are  abundant  at  Port  Orford,  Oregon,  and  a few  aie  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia. — G. 
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This  animal,  according  to  the  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  are  leaving  the  coast, 
being  found  now  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  formerly.  They  fancy  that  the  majority  have 
gone  to  the  Japan  and  Russian  coasts.  The  few  now  obtained  by  the  company  are  generally 
from  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  coast  of  Russian  America,  where  it  is  still  rather  plentiful.  They 
are  found  so  abundantly  near  Cape  Mendocino,  and  along  the  coast  between  that  point  and 
Port  Orford,  that  several  companies  have  been  organized  and  equipped  in  San  Francisco 
expressly  for  their  capture.  The  average  length  of  the  skins  of  full  grown  individuals  is  about 
6 feet.  A very  fine  skin  which  I saw  in  the  collection  of  furs  in  the  Hudson  Bay  fort  at 
Vancouver,  Washington  Territory,  measured  74  inches  in  length.  A test  of  the  value  and 
compactness  of  the  fur  is,  that  when  blown  upon  strongly  with  the  breath  the  hairs  cannot  be 
sufficiently  separated  to  show  the  least  portion  of  naked  skin  at  the  bottom.  Skins  of  full  length, 
and  in  prime  condition,  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  Hudson  Bay  storehouse  for  less  than  $100 
apiece,  and  then  only  as  a favor.  They  are  in  good  demand  in  the  Chinese  markets,  being 
considered  among  the  wealthy  celestials  as  affording  the  most  luxurious  and  recherche  attire. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Glisan  and  Lieutenant  Kautz,  of  the  United  States  army,  I 
obtained  a sea  otter  skull  from  Port  Orford,  Oregon.  Attached  to  the  skull  was  a memorandum 
stating  that  it  was  that  of  a female  two  years  old.  This  was  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  collection, 
but  I have  not  as  yet  heard  from  it. 

The  sea  otter  is  called  by  the  Nisqually  Indians  Dah-hahtt. — S. 

MEPHITIS  OCCIDENTALS,  Baird. 

California  Skunk;  Western  Skunk 

Mephitis  occidentalis,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  194. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  94.] 

Skunks  are  plentiful  throughout  Washington  Territory,  Oregon  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia.— G. 

The  California  skunk  is  extremely  abundant  throughout  the  western  portions  of  Oregon  and 
its  sister  Territory.  At  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  a pest  to  the 
settlers.  Major  Rains,  of  the  United  States  army,  assured  me  that  during  a two  years’  residence 
at  Fort  Dalles  he  killed  33  skunks,  almost  all  of  which  had  been  living  beneath  the  ground- 
floor  of  his  house. 

At  Puget  Sound  they  are  also  very  numerous,  living  frequently  under  the  houses  of  the 
settlers,  and  subsisting  upon  offal,  carrion,  dead  fish,  or  any  other  edible  substances  which 
chance  throws  in  their  way.  They  are  frequent  attendants  upon  the  heaps  of  fish  tails,  bones, 
fins,  and  other  offal,  at  the  Indian  salmon  fisheries.  They  are  generally  nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  and  at  those  times,  especially  when  travelling  long  distances,  prefer  the  beaten  roads 
and  trails. 

The  skunk  is  thought  to  be  a very  brave  animal  by  the  Sioux,  Blackfoot,  and  other  wild  tribes 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  tail  of  the  animal,  or  its  skin,  is  considered  a trophy  or 
badge  of  distinction,  only  to  be  worn  by  the  acknowledged  “braves”  of  the  tribe.  I am  not 
aware  whether  this  custom  prevails  among  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  presume  not. 

I have  been  called  upon,  professionally,  to  order  treatment  for  men  suffering  from  the  sudden 
introduction  of  the  peculiar  stinking  discharge  of  this  animal  into  their  eyes.  It  is  violently 
irritating,  temporarily  causing  intolerable  smarting,  photophobia,  &c.,  the  symptoms  following 
its  introduction  being  very  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  application  of  tobacco  juice  to  the 
same  delicate  organs.  I have  usually  found  that  washing  the  eyes  in  simple  cold  water  is  the 
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best  treatment,  and  that  after  a short  space  of  time  the  unpleasant  symptoms  all  disappear. 
Have  heard  that  bathing  the  eyes  in  weak  vinegar  and  water  is  also  very  efficacious.  The 
skunk  is  said  to  cast  its  anal  secretion  upon  its  bushy  tail,  and  that,  with  a dexterous  jerk,  it 
then  throws  it  upon  its  pursuer.  The  settlers  say  that  if  a skunk  is  lifted  up  by  the  tail,  he 
cannot,  while  thus  suspended,  throw  the  secretion  upon  his  captor.  This  is  an  experiment 
which  I confess  I have  not  had  the  hardihood  to  make. 

A large  fat  skunk,  carefully  prepared,  I saw  cooking  in  a camp  on  the  Blue  mountains  of 
Oregon.  The  meat  seemed  so  savory  that  I asked  the  gastronomic  experimenter  who  owned 
it  to  give  me  a piece  to  taste.  He  did  so,  and  I,  finding  the  creature  so  much  to  my  fancy, 
made  a hearty  dinner  off  of  it.  When  carefully  prepared,  the  anal  glands  and  “scent  bag" 
having  been  completely  removed,  they  are  certainly  very  good  eating;  the  slightly  strong  flavor 
resembling  much  that  artificially  given  by  a skilful  clief  de  cuisine  with  onions  or  garlic. 

The  settlers  on  the  lower  part  of  Puget  Sound  say  that  there  are  there  two  species  of  skunk; 
one  of  these,  the  larger  kind,  of  which  specimen  marked  No.  125,  in  my  collection,  is  an 
example,  is  the  31.  occidentalis.  The  other  is  a small  species  not  more  than  one-third  the  size 
of  the  first.  [This  is  probably  the  31.  bicolor , Gray.]  It  is  a very  pretty  animal,  not  striped 
like  the  other,  but  of  a black  color,  mottled  or  spotted  on  the  back  with  white,  as  if  with  digit 
marks  of  white  paint.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  several  respectable  citizens 
of  the  vicinity,  who  all  unite  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated.  Perhaps  they  may  be  in  error 
by  taking  the  young  of  the  common  kind  for  a second  species.  They  say  that  the  small  skunk 
is  not  often  found  in  winter,  and  that  it  is  supposed  that  they  hibernate.  Also,  that  the  small 
kind  climb  well,  like  rats,  and  do  not  often  cast  their  odor.  Mr.  Madison,  a settler  at  the  Straits 
of  Fuca,  says  that  the  habits  of  the  two  kinds  are  so  different  that  he  is  sure  that  they  are  not 
identical. 

The  frequent  residence  of  skunk  under  the  ground  floors  of  the  settlers’  houses  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  Living  and  breeding  in  these  situations,  they  keep  the  atmosphere  always 
slightly  stimulating  to  the  nostrils.  3Iirabile  dictu!  it  seems  that  some  people  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  scent  rather  acquire  a fondness  for  it,  upon  the  same  principle,  I suppose,  that 
certain  chemists  become  fond  of  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ! The  Nisqually  Indians 
call  the  skunk  skum-meoh , and  have  some  very  amusing  traditions  concerning  it. — S. 

TAXIDEA  AMERICANA,  Baird. 

American  Badger. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  94.] 

The  badger  is  very  common  on  the  dry,  barren  plains  on  the  Yakima  river,  W ashington  Terri- 
tory, also  on  the  timberless  mountains  between  the  Yakima  and  the  Columbia.  I have  never 
seen  any  badgers  ivest  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  It  is  called  by  the  \akimas  IVeehthla.  G. 

During  my  residence  in  Washington  Territory  I obtained  but  one  skin  of  the  badger,  although 
the  animal  is,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  remarks,  very  plentiful  in  the  open  country  east  ot  the  Cascade 
mountains.  In  certain  sections,  as,  for  instance,  the  Simcoe  valley,  their  burrows  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  ride  fast  lest  your  horse  should,  by  stepping  in  one,  tall,  at 
great  risk  to  both  himself  and  the  rider.  This  is  also  the  case  on  the  plains  of  the  buffalo 
regions  in  western  Minnesota  (now  Dacotah)  and  Nebraska.  In  the  first  mentioned  Territory 
their  burrows  are  inhabited  in  midsummer  by  vast  numbers  of  a gregarious  species  of  garter 
snake.  I have  seen  at  times,  at  the  bottom  ot  a vacated  “hole,'’  a dozen  or  more  in  a knot 
the  writhing  excessively  serpentine  mass  disgusting  all  but  the  naturalist. 
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Doctor  Coojjer,  in  his  note,  says  that  the  badger  has  a strong  “doggy”  flavor,  “not  to  men- 
tion its  extraordinary  toughness  and  leanness.”  The  doctor  must  have  been  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  a specimen  to  experiment  upon.  Those  that  I have  seen  are  generally  too  fat,  and 
one  that  I ate,  in  company  with  some  Nez  Forces  Indians,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Blue 
mountains  of  Oregon,  I thought  exceedingly  good;  so  good  that  I allowed  the  savage  banquet 
to  replace  my  ordinary  dinner. 

The  skin  of  the  specimen  obtained  in  Washington  Territory  was  unfortunately  lost  on  its  way 
to  the  Smithsonian  museum.  As  Professor  Baird  has  examined  skins  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  pronounced  the  species  of  both  sides  to  be  identical,  I feel  at  liberty 
to  give  the  range  of  the  T.  Americana  in  the  northern  sections  of  our  country,  as  follows: 
Found  sparingly  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Minnesota ; becoming  more  abundant  near  the 
Missouri.  From  thence,  after  entering  Nebraska,  it  extends  almost  all  the  way  to  the  dividing 
ridge  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  near  the  Pacific  coast.  Further  west  it  does  not  go,  at  least 
north  of  the  Columbia.  I have  seen  it  in  the  St.  Mary’s  valley,  at  the  western  base  of  the 
main  chain  of  Rocky  mountains,  and  as  far  south  in  Oregon  as  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Boise,  on 
the  Snake  or  Lewis  river.  They  are  most  abundant  (north  of  Utah)  in  the  vicinity  of  Powder 
river,  Oregon,  and  the  Yakima,  one  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  The  speci- 
men obtained  in  Minnesota  was  so  fat  that  I had  much  difficulty  in  skinning  it  properly  for 
preservation. — S. 


PRO C YON  HERNANDEZII,  Wagler. 

Black-footed  Raccoon. 

Procyon  hernandezii,  Wagi.eb,  Isia,  XXIV,  1831,  514. — Baibd,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  212. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  94.] 

How  far  east  the  black-footed  raccoon  extends  is  still  a matter  of  some  doubt.  In  1855  Mr. 
Sinclair,  a gentleman  then  in  charge  of  the  Hudson  Bay  fort  at  Walla- Walla,  informed  me  that 
the  “raccoon”  does  not  extend  north  of  the  50th  parallel.  But  as  Mr.  Sinclair  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  river  regions,  it  is  probable  that  his  remark 
applied  only  to  the  P.  lotor,  the  common  species  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  P.  hernandezii 
is  found  quite  abundant  on  Puget  Sound,  as  far  as  48°  north,  and  probably  extends  along  the 
coast  to  a point  at  least  as  high  as  the  55th  parallel.  This  opinion  the  mildness  of  the  winters 
of  that  section  of  the  northwest  coast  seems  to  justify. 

I obtained  many  specimens  of  this  species  while  at  Fort  Steilacoom.  They  are  quite  abundant 
in  that  vicinity,  having  much  the  same  habits  as  the  common  raccoon  of  the  Atlantic  States; 
taking  to  trees  when  pursued  too  closely  by  dogs;  feeding  and  moving  about  occasionally  in  the 
day,  but  most  frequently  at  night;  frequenting  the  borders  of  ponds  at  night  in  pursuit  of 
frogs,  dead  fish,  Ac. ; more  or  less  gregarious  in  their  character,  and  when  wounded,  or  at 
night  while  engaged  in  combats  or  courtships,  filling  the  air  with  their  noisy,  snarling,  cat-like 
screams.  In  these  and  in  all  other  habits  they  resemble  “that  same  old  coon”  at  home. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  whose  long  experience  in  the  fur  trade  entitles  his  statements  to  respect,  gave 
me  some  interesting  statistics  concerning  the  valuable  part  that  the  fur  of  the  raccoon  takes  in 
that  lucrative  business,  lie  stated  that  several  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  great  regular  semi- 
annual fur  sales  at  London,  over  730,000  raccoon  skins  were  sold,  of  which  the  majority  were 
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from  the  different  private  American  traders  and  companies,  only  2, 000  being  annually  collected 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  At  the  great  sale  mentioned  they  brought  from  11  pence  to  2 
guineas  each,  and  were  collected  during  the  previous  year.  They  were  principally  in  demand 
for  the  Germans  and  Prussians,  who  use  them  for  caps,  &c.,  &c. 

The  raccoon  is  the  bcllopcs  of  the  Nisqually  Indians,  and  by  them  is  considered  the  second 
species  of  wild-cat  which  inhabits  their  country! 

A fine  male  P.  hernandezii  was  obtained  by  me  at  Fort  Steilacoom  October  21,  185G.  It 


measured  as  follows  : 

?Nose  to  base  of  tail 32.00  inches. 

Vertebrae  of  tail 11.50  “ 

Tail  to  the  tip  of  hair 13.25  “ 

Easy  girth  behind  shoulders 13.25  “ 

S. 


URSUS  HORRIBILIS,  O r d . 

Grizzly  Bear. 

Ursus  horribilis,  Ord,  Guthrie’s  Geography,  2d  Am.  Ed.  II,  1815,  291,  299. 

Say,  in  LoDg’s  Exped.  II,  1823,  53. 

Vrsus  ferox,  (“  Lewis  & Clark,”)  Richardson,  F.  B.  A I,  1829,  21 ; pi.  i. 

Aud.  & Bach,  N.  A.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  111  ; pi.  cxxxi. 

White  hear,  Barton,  Phila.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.  I,  1805,  75. 

Grizzly,  gray,  white,  and  brown  bear,  Lewis  & Clark,  passim. 

Sp.  Ch  — Size  very  large.  Tail  shorter  than  ears.  Hair  coarse,  darkest  near  the  base,  with  light  tips.  An  erect  mane 
between  the  shoulders.  Feet  very  large  ; fore  claws  twice  as  long  as  the  hinder  ones.  A dark  dorsal  stripe  from  occiput  to 
tail,  and  another  lateral  one  on  each  side  along  the  flanks,  obscured  and  nearly  concealed  by  the  light  tips  ; intervals  between 
the  stripes  lighter.  All  the  hairs  on  the  body  brownish-yellow  or  hoary  at  tips.  Region  around  the  ears  dusky  ; legs  nearly 
black.  Muzzle  pale,  without  a darker  dorsal  stripe. 


BEARS. 

White  or  Grizzly  ; Yellow  Bear;  Brown  or  Cinnamon. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  whether  these  are  the  same  bears  under  a different 
condition  of  peltry,  age,  &c.,  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  the  young  of  the  grizzly  do  not  necessarily 
differ  in  color  from  the  old,  as  I have  seen  gray  or  white  cubs  as  well  as  old  bears,  and  the  two 
varieties  inhabit  the  same  district  of  country.  Lewis  and  Clark  suppose  them  to  be  the  same, 
and  mention  a peculiarity  that  I never  thought  of  noticing,  i.  e.,  their  bearing  the  testicles  in 
separate  bags,  from  two  to  four  inches  apart,  pendant  from  the  belly,  and  further  forward  than 
those  of  the  black  bear.  Both  are  abundant  throughout  California.  I saw  great  numbers  in 
1851  upon  the  true  Coast  range  of  that  State,  or  the  one  lying  between  Russian  and  Eel  rivers 
and  the  Pacific.  They  are  abundant,  also,  upon  the  “Bald  Hills,”  between  Humboldt  bay  and 
the  Klamath,  and  on  the  mountains  between  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers  ; in  fact,  almost 
everywhere  that  the  oaks  and  manzanita  (shrubby  arbutus)  furnish  acorns  and  berries.  Of 
the  berries  of  this  manzanita,  which  resemble,  in  size  and  character,  those  of  the  arbutus  uva 
ursi,  they  are  very  fond.  They  also  dig  up  the  nest  of  the  “yellow  jacket  wasp,”  which 
abounds  in  the  mountains.  More  to  the  northward  they  become  scarce  near  the  coast.  I have 
never  heard  of  them  on  the  Coast  range  between  the  Willamette  and  the  sea.  Neither  are 
they  found  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia,  though  the  Chinooks  have  a separate  name  for  them, 
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( esiarnb ,)  and  say  that  they  have  seen  them.  I do  not  think  they  exist  in  the  Olympic  range,  as 
the  skins  I have  seen  on  Puget  Sound  are  all  of  the  black  bear.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cascades  north  of  the  Columbia  they  are  found,  though  but  rarely. 

The  grizzly  bear  of  California  has  been  known  to  attain  the  weight  of  1,600  pounds,  and,  it  is 
said,  even  of  2,000,  a size  almost  incredible.  The  white  grizzly  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  cinnamon  that  our  black  does  to  the  brown  bear  of  Europe.  I consider  them  myself  as 
different,  but  they,  perhaps,  hybridize,  which  gives  rise  to  the  intermediate  shades  of  color. 
The  hunters  have  some  very  curious  notions  concerning  bears  generally.  They  say  that  no  one 
has  ever  found  a female  with  young  in  her,  no  matter  at  what  season  they  have  killed  them, 
even  when  hybernating.  Another  is,  that  when  the  bear  goes  into  winter  quarters  he  contrives 
to  stop  his  fundament  with  clay,  which  remains  there  during  the  whole  winter,  nothing  passing 
him  while  asleep.  In  the  spring  the  clay  comes  out,  being  first  softened  by  a black  liquid  which 
oozes  from  the  animal ! Both  these  stories  are  evidently  common  hunters’  opinions,  having 
been  told  me  by  persons  who  have  never  had  communication  with  each  other. 

Note. — Mr.  Gibbs,  since  writing  the  foregoing,  has  communicated,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Suckley, 
the  following  additional  information  concerning  the  geographical  range  of  the  large  bear: 

“ The  brown  bear  is  found  in  the  Olympic  range,  and  grows  as  big  as  a cow  ! So  says  Me. 

N , who  brought  me  a fine  black  bear  skin  the  other  day,  and  has  promised  me  a broivn  one. 

He  says  that  the  hair  of  the  last  mentioned  is  coarser  and  shorter  than  that  of  the  black 
species.” 

An  absurd  idea,  similar  to  the  story  about  the  bear’s  habit  of  closing  his  anus  with  a “ball 
of  clay,”  prevails  among  the  Indians  at  the  Dalles,  with  the  variation,  however,  that  the  ball 
is  composed  of  hard  pine  resin  ! 

Excepting  what  Mr.  Gibbs  states  of  the  probable  occurrence  of  the  grizzly  or  the  large 
brown  bear  in  the  Coast  range,  I have  never  received  any  intimation  of  its  existence  in  the 
western  part  of  Washington  Territory;  but  in  the  Rocky  mountain  portion  it  is  rather  common. 
They  are  very  abundant  in  northern  Nebraska  along  the  Missouri  river  ; and  I was  told,  by  the 
half-breed  hunters  and  guides  of  our  exploring  party,  that  they  are  found  as  far  east  as  the 
Devil’s  lake,  (or  Miniwakan,)  a large  salt  lake  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Minnesota.  In 
California  they  are  very  abundant,  and,  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  menagerie,  I have  seen^nearly 
a dozen  at  a time.  They  were  quite  tame;  even  the  largest  performed  various  amusing  tricks 
with  the  readiness  and  intelligence  of  a New  Foundland  dog. — S. 


URSUS  AMERICANUS,  Pallas. 

Black  Bear. 


Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  225. 

The  common  black  bear  is  quite  abundant  throughout  the  wooded  portions  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories.  In  the  latter  they  are  especially  abundant  in  the  timbered  districts 
near  the  coast.  I obtained  at  Fort  Steilacoom  several  fine  skins  of  adults,  and  one  very  perfect 
skin  of  a cub,  which  was  presented  me  by  my  kind  friend  Dr.  J.  B.  Webber.  Their  habits 
seem  indentical  with  those  of  their  brethren  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

In  the  Chinook  jargon  this  animal  is  called  itslioot. 
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SCIURUS  FOSSOR,  Peale. 

■\Vesteru  Gray  Squirrel. 

Sciurusfossor,  Peale,  Mamm.  and  Birds,  TJ.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  1848,  55. 

Baied,  Gen.  Kep.  Mammals,  1857,  264. 

[For  description  and  measurements  see  Suckley’s  partial  Report,  chapter  2,  p.  95.] 

Immense  numbers  of  the  California  gray  squirrel  exist  on  the  Klamath  river.  They  frequent 
oak  groves,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  bay-leaved  juglans. — G. 

Concerning  this  species  I have  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  written  on  page  95.  It  has  appa- 
rently not  crossed  the  Cascade  mountains  to  the  west,  in  Oregon,  and  it  is  a matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  the  species  is  found  at  all  in  Washington  Territory. — S 

Note. — Mr.  Gibbs,  in  a letter  to  me,  says  that  he  has  seen  in  a cage,  tamed,  a gray  tree 
squirrel , not  the  S.  fossor , but  smaller,  which  had  been  brought  from  California.  He  saw 
another  dead,  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  Willamette  valley. — S. 

In  1853,  when  descending  the  Flathead  river,  a tributary  of  Clark’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia, 
which  meanders  through  the  Bitter  Root  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  I saw  from  my  canoe  a 
black  squirrel  ascending  a tree  on  the  bank.  From  some  cause  or  another  I did  not  obtain  the 
specimen,  and  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  move  on,  consoling  myself  with  the  hope  that  I should 
ere  long  fall  in  with  another.  But  in  this  I wms  disappointed.  The  squirrel  was  much  of  the 
same  size  and  general  appearance  as  the  common  black  squirrel  of  the  Atlantic  States. — S. 

SCIURUS  RICHARDSONII,  Bach. 

Richardson’s  Squirrel. 

[ForSp.  Ch.  and  synonomy  see  chap.  2,  p.  96.] 

The  Richardson’s  squirrel  holds  the  same  place  in  the  Rocky  mountains  that  the  Douglass 
squirrel  does  in  the  Cascades.  In  common  with  the  last  mentioned  species,  they  have  many 
similarities  and  habits,  showing  a marked  affinity  with  the  red  squirrel. 

This  species  subsists  principally  on  the  seeds  of  the  red  pine  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  ? Pinus 
ponderosa. — S. 

SCIURUS  DOUGLASSII,  Bach. 

Oregon  Red  Squirrel ; Pine  Squirrel. 

[For  8p.  Ch.,  &c.,  see  chap.  2,  p.  97,  or  Baird’s  Gen.  Rep.,  Mammals,  1857,  p.  275.] 

The  western  pine  squirrel  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  It  feeds  indif- 
ferently on  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  arbor- vitas. — G. 

The  Douglass  pine  squirrel,  in  the  western  part  of  Washington  Territory,  takes  the  same 
position  that  the  red  squirrel  does  in  the  Atlantic  States,  having  much  the  same  size,  habits, 
and  (excepting  color)  general  appearance.  When  disturbed  by  the  too  close  approach  ot  man 
it  manifests  displeasure  much  like  the  red  squirrel,  by  chattering,  “scolding,”  &c.  It  remains 
active  throughout  the  winter,  and  is  a very  abundant  resident. 

A fine  male  specimen  of  this  species,  killed  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  June  IT,  1856,  measured  as 


follows : 

No.  99.  Nose  to  occiput 2.00  inches. 

Nose  to  base  of  tail T.50 

Tail  vertebrae 4.50 

Tail  to  end  of  hairy  tip 6.00 

Hand  to  end  of  longest  nail 1.36 

16  Q 
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? PTEROMYS  OREGONENSIS,  Bacli. 

Oregon  Flying  Squirrel. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.,  Mammals,  1857,  p.  290  ; also  chap.  1,  p.  80. 

I have  heard  of  several  flying  squirrels  that  have  been  found  in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 
One  was  kept  alive  for  some  time  as  a pet  in  a family  residing  on  the  Nisqually  river. 

Mr.  Packwood,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  settlers  on  Puget  Sound,  informed  me  that 
the  animal  there  found  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  States;  approaching  much  more 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  gray  squirrel. — S. 

TAMIAS  TOWNSENDII,  Bach. 

Townsend’s  Striped  Squirrel;  Western  Chipmonk. 

[For  Sp.  Ch.  and  synonomy  see  chap.  2,  p.  97,  or  Baird’s  Gen.  Rep.,  Mam  , 1857,  p 300.] 

This  squirrel  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Cascade  mountains  and  in  the  forest  regions  of 
Puget  Sound  and  the  lower  Columbia.  In  habits  it  closely  resembles  its  near  relative  the 
T.  quadrivittatus,  as  well  as  the  common  “chipmonk”  of  the  Atlantic.  Like  these  species,  it 
probably  spends  the  cold  season  in  torpor. — S. 

Note. — T.  quadrivittatus,  Say,  chap.  2,  p.  97.  This  species  is  to  be  looked  for  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  in  Washington  Territory,  as  it  occurs  near  Klamath  lake,  and 
in  the  Blue  mountains  of  Oregon.  Dr.  Cooper  thinks  that  the  differences  noticed  on  page  81, 
chap.  1,  in  their  cries,  may  indicate  that  those  seen  by  him  near  the  Yakima  river  were,  in 
part,  at  least,  of  this  spcies. 

SPERMOPHILUS  BEECHEYI,  Rich. 

California  Ground  Squirrel. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep  , Mammals,  1857,  307  ; also  chap  1,  p.  81. 

I saw  the  California  ground  squirrel  in  the  valley  of  Clear  Lake — a large  sheet  of  water 
between  Russian  river  and  the  Sacramento — and  afterwards  I saw  them  in  immense  numbers 
on  the  Salmon,  a branch  of  Klamath  river.  They  inhabit  the  “foot-hills”  which  extend  down 
to  the  terraces,  or,  as  they  are  called,  “high  bars,”  on  the  river,  which  are  everywhere  marked 
by  their  trails  leading  to  water,  which  are  beaten  as  plainly  as  those  of  deer.  They  are  in 
body  about  the  size  of  the  gray  squirrel,  but  shorter,  their  fore  legs  being  very  short. — General 
color  mottled  gray,  with  a black  patch,  or  broad  stripe,  between  the  shoulders. 

They  are  inveterate  thieves,  impudently  entering  the  huts  and  tents  of  the  miners  to  steal 
flour,  bread,  rice,  Ac.  I have  had  large  cakes  of  baked  bread  carried,  or  more  probably  rolled 
by  them  from  one  end  of  my  cabin  to  the  other.  To  make  amends,  they  are  delicious  eating; 
the  flesh,  very  white  and  tender,  resembles  more  nearly  frogs’  legs  than  anything  else  to  which 
I can  compare  it.  In  autumn  they  are  fat  enough  to  fry  in  their  own  grease.  I have  heard 
that  they  extend  as  far  north  as  the  Willamette  valley,  but  I never  saw  them  there  myself. 
Their  tails,  like  those  of  the  Avliite-footed  rat,  ( Neotoma  occidentals,)  are  sparsely  covered  with 
hair. — G. 

SPERMOPHILUS  DOUGLASSII,  Cuvier. 

Columbia  Ground  Squirrel. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  98  ] 

The  Columbia  “ground  squirrel”  is  found  very  numerous  on  the  open  plains  and  the  scrub 
nak  foot-hills,  at  the  eastern  bases  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Near  Fort  Dalles  they  are  very 
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abundant,  and  animals  apparently  identical  are  quite  common  in  the  Blue  mountains  of  Oregon. 
No  individuals  of  this  species  were  observed  by  either  Dr.  Cooper  or  myself  north  of  the 
Columbia..  They  hibernate  during  winter,  and  are  not  seen  until  about  the  1st  of  April,  when 
they  make  their  appearance  on  fine  days.  At  first  they  are  apparently  feeble  and  still  very 
sluggish  in  their  movements,  so  that  if  they  venture  a short  distance  from  the  mouths  of  their 
burrows  they  are  readily  killed  with  sticks  or  stones.  Later  in  the  season  they  are  quite  active, 
and  very  rat-like  in  their  movements  and  habits,  which,  however,  are  principally  diurnal.  In 
summer  they  are  quite  fat,  and  are  said  to  be  very  good  eating  when  cooked.  Their  burrows 
are  entered  by  small  round  holes,  which  are  but  little  larger  around  than  the  bodies  of  the  full 
grown  animals. 

They  do  not  burrow,  like  prairie  dogs,  in  villages,  at  least  they  are  not  markedly  gregarious, 
but  seem  to  be  governed  in  their  choice  of  localities  by  the  abundance  of  food.  From  their 
marked  preference  for  oak  groves  I should  judge  that  acorns  form  a considerable  part  of  their 
sustenance. — S. 

CYNOMYS  LUDOVICIANUS,  Baird. 

Prairie  Dog. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  29.] 

In  1849  the  mountaineers  told  me  that  this  animal  is  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Missouri,  and  that  upon  crossing  the  water-shed  and  entering  Oregon  they 
are  replaced  by  a “large  squirrel,”  living  in  the  rocks,  which  resembles  the  “dog,”  but  does 
not  “bark.”  The  Indians,  they  say,  make  robes  of  its  skin.  Probably  this  latter  is  the 
Douglass  spermophili  which  exists  in  great  numbers  on  the  Columbia,  east  of  the  Cascades. — Gf. 

In  crossing  the  continent  by  land,  in  1853,  our  party  found  “prairie  dogs”  in  great  numbers 
all  along  its  route  through  Nebraska,  following  the  line  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  its  tribu- 
taries. They  occurred  in  the  Rocky  mountains  themselves,  on  the  Dearborn  river,  and  far  up 
the  Blackfoot  Pass,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  these  mountains,  to  a point  not  far  from  the 
“divide.”  They  may  cross  and  extend  a short  distance  in  Washington  Territory,  but  I think 
that  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  is  too  heavily  timbered  for  them. 

Townsend  speaks  of  their  being  found  in  Oregon,  but  this  active  and  really  praiseworthy 
naturalist  allowed  his  specimens  and  notes  to  become  so  “mixed  up,”  that  at  last,  finding  so 
many  of  his  statements  erroneous,  naturalists  sometimes  doubt  his  testimony,  unless  further 
backed  up  by  that  of  others.  I have  inquired  of  many  old  settlers  and  others,  reliable  men, 
none  of  whom  corroborate  Dr.  Townsend’s  statement.  In  Nebraska  their  “towns”  are  situated, 
in  many  instances,  long  distances  from  water,  in  places  where  it  frequently  does  not  rain  for 
six  or  eight  months  at  a time,  and  where  dew  scarcely  falls.  It  is  for  this  reason  supposed  that 
they  burrow  sufficiently  deep  to  reach  water.  One  kept  alive  by  me  rapidly  became  tame. 


Measurements  of  three  specimens  obtained  on  Milk  river , Nebraska  Territory. 


Length  from  nose  to  base  of  tail  (in  inches) 

A. 

11.50 

4.  50 

2.  75 

7.75 

12.  25 

5.  33 

1.75 

B. 

11.00 

3.  75 

C. 

10.  75 
3.00 

From  occip.  protuljpi <iiiC6  to  tip  of  nose 

3.00 

2.  25 

Eyes  black. — S. 
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Note. — Lewis  and  Clark  speak  so  positively  of  the  occurrence  of  a “ barking  squirrel”  in 
the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  that  we  cannot  entirely  pass  their  statement  by  without  notice. 
According  to  Mr.  Ord,  in  Guthrie’s  Geography — “These  animals  form  in  large  companies  like 
those  on  the  Missouri,  occupying  with  their  burrows  sometimes  two  hundred  acres  of  land;  the 
burrows  are  separate,  and  each  possesses,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  of  these  inhabitants.” 

Perhaps  the  species  mentioned  by  them  may  have  been,  as  Professor  Baird  suggests,  the  C. 
gunnisonii,  or  it  may  have  been  the  C.  ludovicianus.  If  the  latter,  why  did  it  not  “bark,”  like 
those  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 

I have  made  several  inquiries  of  individuals  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Oregon,  but 
have  never  met  with  any  who  have  seen  the  animal,  and  I have  not  heard  mention  of  the  “dog 
towns”  spoken  of  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  Neither  have  I seen  any  indication  of  the  existence  of 
the  species  during  my  own  journey  over  nearly  the  same  route  as  that  pursued  by  those 
travellers. 

May  not  these  animals  have  formerly  existed  until  some  disease  having  occurred  they  became 
exterminated?  Such  an  epidemic,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  broke  out  among  the  prairie  hares 
at  Walla- Walla,  nearly  destroying  the  species  in  that  vicinity. — S. 

ARCTOMYS  FLAYIYENTER,  Bach. 

Yellow-footed  Marmot,  Western  Woodchuck. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.,  Mammals,  1857,  343. 

In  May,  1855,  I obtained  at  Fort  Dalles  a couple  of  specimens  of  the  yellow-footed  marmot. 
One  was  an  old  female,  the  other  a young  individual  about  two-thirds  grown.  They  were 
brought  to  me  alive  by  an  Indian,  who  stated  that  he  had  caught  them  among  the  basaltic 
rocks  on  the  Washington  Territory  side  of  the  Columbia,  opposite  Fort  Dalles,  and  that  in  that 
immediate  vicinity  they  are  not  found  on  the  soidh  side  of  the  river. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  young  individual  I should  judge  that  it  had  been  littered  about 
the  middle  of  February.  I kept  them  alive  for  some  days  in  a barrel.  They  were  exceedingly 
wild,  and  apparently  untameably  savage.  Snarling  and  snapping  whenever  the  lid  of  their 
barrel  was  removed,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a very  sharp  shrill  cry,  which  Mr.  Nuttall  would 
have  probably  described  as  like  chelc,  click.  The  skin  of  the  female  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Smithsonian  collection;  it  is  much  worn,  many  of  the  hairs  having  fallen  out,  as  if  she  Avas  then 
changing  her  coat. — S. 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  1855,  I bought  a quantity  of  skins 
which  appear  to  belong  to  an  animal  the  Avestern  representative  of  the  Avoodchuck  of  the  Atlantic. 
All  the  skins  bought  Avant  heads  and  tails,  having  been  seAved  into  robes.  The  fur,  thick  and 
soft,  is  of  a silvery  gray  on  the  back.  Tail  and  belly  reddish  brown.  Tail  about  five  or  six 
inches  long;  its  hair  quite  coarse. — G. 

APLODONTIA  LEPORINA,  Rich. 

Sewellel;  the  Show’tl  of  the  Nisqually  Indians. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.,  Mammals,  1857,  353. 

Sp.  Cn. — Size  that  of  Fiber  eibelhicus.  Tail  very  short,  color  reddish  brown.  Male,  length  to  base  of  tale,  about  13  inches' 
Tail  vertebras,  1.  50.  Penis  osseous — knobbed  at  the  extremity  and  obscurely  bifurcated.  Testes  concealed,  no  scrotum  apparent 
externally  Female  slighty  smaller.  Half-grown  young  of  a brownish  lead  color. 

I noticed  the  burrows  of  the  show’tl  in  1853,  at  the  top  of  the  main  Yakima  Pass,  in  the 
Cascade  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet,  and  again  in  1854,  at  the  Nahchess  Pass  in 
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the  same  mountains.  The  Indians  trap  them,  and  value  their  flesh  highly  as  food.  The  Yakima 
Indians  call  it  SquaUah.  Its  range  in  the  Territory  is  quite  extensive,  from  high  mountain 
elevations  to  near  the  salt  water. 

Colonel  Simmons,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Washington  Territory,  confirms  the  statement 
of  the  Indians  that  the  show’tl,  like  the  prairie  dog,  lives  in  companies.  He  has  frequently 
seen  them  sitting  at  the  entrances  of  their  burrows  early  in  the  morning,  and  whistling  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  the  prairie  dog. 

Lewis  and  Clark  say  that  this  animal  ‘ 1 mounts  a tree  and  burrows  like  a squirrel. ” The  state- 
ment that  it  “mounts  a tree”  is  probably  an  error. — G. 

In  1856  I obtained  at  Fort  Steilacoom  four  specimens  of  the  show’tl,  of  which  three  were 
adults.  The  other  half-grown  individual  was  caught  June  25.  It  is  probable  that  the  Aplodontia, 
like  many  other  rodents,  has  several  litters  of  young  during  the  season. 

The  Nisqually  Indians,  in  their  mythological  traditions  and  obscure  stories  concerning  the 
creation,  say  that  the  show’  tl  was  the  first  animal  created  with  life.  I cannot  find  out  whether 
they  undergo  a regular  torpid  hybernation.  The  natives  say  that  they  move  about  a little 
during  the  winter,  but  do  not  become  decidedly  active  until  late  in  the  spring.  They  live  in  bur- 
rows, in  small  companies  of  a dozen  or  more,  and  subsist  on  roots,  berries,  &c.  The  Indians 
say  that  the  show’tl  of  the  Cowlitz  river  has  a white  breast  and  belly.  Those  at  Nisqually,  having 
the  under  parts  dark,  are  said  to  retain  the  same  coloration  throughout  the  year,  of  which  the 
specimens  bearing  the  private  marks  92,  93,  and  94,  are  good  examples. 

They  are  considered  by  the  Indians  to  possess  high  gastronomic  excellencies.  To  ascertain 
this  I had  one  roasted  secundum  artem.  I found  it  excellent;  tasting  much  like  chicken,  or 
perhaps  more  like  a well-roasted  sandhill  crane;  far  superior  to  woodchuck,  neotoma,  raccoon, 
or  beaver — ‘ 1 de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum.’ ’ 

Measurements  of  specimens. 


No.  92,  male. 

No.  93,  male. 

No.  94,  female. 

From  tip  of  nose  to  base  of  tail  ----- 

Inches. 

12.  75 

Inches. 

13.  00 

Inches. 

12.  25 

Vertebra  of  tail - 

1.  50 

1.  50 

1.  50 

From  base  of  tail  to  tip  of  hair. 

2.  37 

1.  25 

2.25 

Nearly  3.  75 

From  occipital  protuberance  to  tip  of  nose 

3.  00 

Nearly  3.  00 

Distance  between  ears 

2.  75 

Height  of  ears  posteriorly,  about _ ... 

. 75 

. 75 

7.  36 

Olecranon  to  wrist ........ . ^ ........ 

2.  50 

2.  25 

. 50 

1.  60 

1.  87 

7.  12 

7.  75 

Extent  from  most  projecting  toe  nail  of  hind  foot  to  ditto  of  fore  foot, 

18.  00 

17.  75 

18.  00 

2.  12 

2.  25 

3.  00 

Hind  feet  of  all  the  specimens  very  destitute  of  hair;  fore  feet  more  hairy.  Tongue  fleshy. 
Eyes  small,  (about  .36  of  an  inch  in  diameter.)  Cheeks  and  lips  very  thick  and  fleshy.  Teeth 
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yellow.  Males:  Penis  osseous,  obscurely  bifurcated,  knobbed;  testes  concealed;  no  external 
scrotum. 

They  prefer  to  make  their  burrows  in  the  rich  ground  near  springs,  pei’haps  partly  influenced 
in  choice  of  this  selection  by  proximity  to  certain  kinds  of  food.  Before  blankets  and  civilized 
clothing  had  become  extensively  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  northwest,  many  wore  in  the  habit 
of  making  robes  and  garments  of  the  skins  of  these  animals,  by  stitching  them  together. 

Habitat. — Washington  Territory,  from  the  eastern  bases  of  the  Cascade  mountains  west  to 
the  ocean.  ? Northern  Oregon. 

Three  specimens  sent  by  me  to  Washington  are  now  in  the  Smithsonian  collection.  Several 
others,  which  I had  preserved  in  alcohol  for  dissection,  <fcc.,  were  subsequently  lost  on  their 
passage  to  the  above  named  city. — S. 

Note. — Mr.  Gibbs  writes:  “ I find  the  Lewis  and  Clark’s  name  of  Sewellel  for  A.  leporina  is 
an  error.  The  Chinook  name  for  the  animal  itself  is  o-givool-lal.  She-wal-lal  (Seioellel,  corrupt) 
is  their  name  for  the  robe  made  of  its  skins.” 

CASTOR  CANADENSIS.  Kuhl. 

Beaver. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.,  Mammals.  1857,  355. 

The  beaver  and  the  land  otter,  particularly  the  former,  have  multiplied  rapidly  since  the  fur 
trade  has  become  of  such  little  value.  I am  told  that  they  are  now  in  greater  numbers  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  first  flush  of  the  trade.  The  natives  no  longer  seek  them, 
as  they  get  clothing  from  the  whites,  and  also  because  the  skins  bring  such  small  returns,  a 
dollar  being  the  present  price  of  a large  beaver  skin  in  the  stores.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
give  much  less  for  them  in  trade. — G. 

I sent  several  hunters’  skins  of  the  beaver,  which  I had  obtained  in  Washington  Territory, 
to  the  Smithsonian  museum.  Beavers  are  very  common  on  the  small  streams  in  the  Cascade 
mountains,  and,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  says,  are  apparently  increasing.  I saw  a “beaver  dam”  at  the 
outlet  of  a small  pond  near  Cedar  river,  W.  T.,  which  in  all  essential  particulars  resembled 
those  I saw  of  the  same  animal  in  the  Rocky  mountains. — S. 

THOMOMYS  DOUGLASII,  Giebel. 

Columbia  Gopher;  Pouched  Rat. 

[For  extended  synonymy  and  Sp.  Ch.  see  chap.  2,  p.  100.] 

The  pouched  rat  is  very  abundant  on  the  Nisqually  plains.  It  is  very  destructive  to  potatoes, 
while  in  the  ground,  carrying  off  large  quantities  of  the  smaller  ones  and  cutting  the  vines. — G. 

The  natives  at  Fort  Steilacoom  (Nisquallys)  call  the  gopher  mes-Jca-dah,  or  the  thief.  These 
animals  are  very  abundant  on  the  gravelly  prairies  near  Nisqually.  They  prefer  the  richer  and 
less  gravelly  portions  in  the  hollows  and  swales,  as  well  as  spots  along  the  edges  of  the 
prairie  brooks  where  the  soil  is  good.  In  fact,  the  settlers  look  upon  the  presence  of  their 
peculiar  mounds  or  hillocks  as  a sure  indication  of  rich  soil.  These  mounds  are  about  three 
inches  in  height  at  their  summits,  and  from  nine  to  fifteeen  inches  in  diameter — rarely, 
however,  exceeded  ten  or  twelve.  Although,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  “cave  in,” 
they  are  somewhat  dangerous  for  horses  to  travel  over,  they,  nevertheless,  are  not  near  so 
dangerous  as  similar  heaps  thrown  up  by  the  gophers  of  Minnesota,  which  will  rarely  stand  the 
pressure  of  a horse’s  foot,  as  they  are  larger,  and  their  cavities  greater  than  those  of  the 
present  species.  In  Minnesota  these  “gopher  hills”  are  extremely  common  on  the  buffalo 
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hunting  grounds,  where  the  hunters  frequently  suffer  severe  injuries  from  their  horses  falling 
after  treading  on  one  while  at  full  speed. 

At  Fort  Dalles  the  Columbia  gopher  is  also  quite  abundant.  I obtained  many  specimens 
during  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  had  been  turned  up  in  ploughing. — S. 

DIPODOMYS  PIIILLIPII,  Gray. 

Kangaroo  Rat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  p.  412. 

The  kangaroo  rat  is  quite  common  on  Salmon  river,  a branch  of  the  Klamath. 

While  crossing  the  “Plains”  in  1849  I killed,  near  the  Platte  river,  a small  animal  belonging 
to  the  rat  family,  resembling  the  jerboa  in  the  length  of  its  hind  legs. — G. 

Dr.  Cooper  thinks  that  this  was  probably  the  D.  ordii,  which  is  very  common  at  Fort 
Laramie,  on  the  Platte,  where  he  obtained  several  specimens  in  1857. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  Dipodomys  which  I obtained  in  Oregon  is  the  one  mentioned  in 
my  partial  report,  chapter  2 of  this  volume.  It  is  called  sim-tup-tup  by  the  Walla- Wallas,  and 
is  said  by  them  to  be  abundant  in  the  berry  patches  on  the  slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  Blue 
mountains  of  Oregon. — S. 

JACULUS  HUDSONIUS,  Baird. 

Jumping  Mouse. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  101.] 

The  jumping  mouse  is  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound.  I obtained  several 
specimens  in  our  camp  on  Muckleshoot  prairie,  about  20  miles  from  the  sound.  A temporary 
flooring  of  boards  having  been  laid  in  our  tents,  it  was  not  long  before  these  little  creatures 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  furnished  for  a comfortable  residence.  In  habits, 
food,  Ac.,  they  much  resemble  the  small  field  mice  and  their  relatives. — S. 

HESPEROMYS  GAMBELII,  Baird. 

Gambel’s  Mouse. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  102.] 

Gambel’s  mouse  was  obtained  by  me  at  Fort  Dalles,  0.  T.,  where  it  is  considered  a gieat 
pest,  both  by  whites  and  Indians,  on  account  of  its  passion  for  cutting  and  gnawing  holes  in 
blankets,  shawls,  clothing,  and  all  sorts  of  woollen  fabrics.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secuie 
such  articles  from  the  attacks  of  these  little  animals.  The  individual  obtained  by  me,  v hose 
skin  is  now  carefully  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  gained  his  piesent  obituai)  and 
scientific  distinction  by  gnawing  an  enormous  hole  in  the  middle  of  a new  uniform  coat  belonging 
to  a brother  officer,  having  surreptitiously  gained  access  to  a chest  of  drawers  supposed  to 
have  been  mouse-proof. — S. 

HESPEROMYS  AUSTERUS,  Baird. 

White-bellied  Mouse. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  466. 

The  white-bellied  mouse  is  met  with  at  a very  high  elevation  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Nisqually  plains,  which  are  not  more  than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. — G. 
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Quite  abundant  near  Fort  Steilacoom,  but  seemingly  not  so  fond  of  cutting  blankets,  cloth 
clothes,  flannels,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  as  the  preceding  species. — S. 

NEOTOMA  0 C CIDENTALIS,  Cooper. 

. Bushy  or  Hairy  Tailed  Rat;  Oregon  Wood  Rat;  White-footed  Rat. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  102.] 

The  hairy-tailed  or  white-footed  rat  is  a very  large  species  ; the  tail  thickly  covered  with 
hair  ; feet  and  belly  white  ; fur  dark  and  pretty  fine  ; legs  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body. — G. 

When  I was  first  at  Astoria,  in  1849  and  1850,  they  were  very  abundant  and  troublesome, 
carrying  off  immense  quantities  of  things,  transporting  quarts  of  rice,  coffee,  Ac.,  which  they 
stored  in  boots  and  other  articles  hung  up  in  the  shops  and  warehouses.  Lately  they  have 
become  more  scarce,  having  been  driven  oft’,  I presume,  by  the  ship  rat,  ( Mus  decumanus .) 

It  is,  I think,  like  the  other  species  of  its  genus,  properly  a wood  rat.  Lewis  and  Clark  say 
that  the  rats  which  inhabit  the  Rocky  mountains,  like  those  on  the  borders  of  the  Missouri, 
(the  N.  cinerea ,)  have  “the  tail  covered  with  hair.’’  They  do  not  mention  the  white  feet  and 
large  size  of  the  Oregon  neotoma,  but  evidently  confound  it  with  the  wood  rat,  now  so  rare  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  of  which  I caught  a specimen  many  years  ago  in  Massachusetts. — G. 

This  neotoma  is  common  in  Washington  Territory  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  a frequent  inhabitant  of  the  houses  of  the  settlers,  and  still  is  in  such  places, 
as  the  Mus  decumanus , or  the  common  brown  rat,  has  not  as  yet  reached.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
this  latter,  the  much  more  harmless  neotoma,  although  fully  as  large  and  stout  as  his  adversary, 
soon  vacates  the  premises,  either  betaking  himself  to  his  native  wilderness,  the  forest,  or  to 
that  “bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.”  In  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  creature, 
much  of  interest  is  related  by  the  settlers.  All  confirm  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Gibbs  and 
Dr.  Cooper  of  their  thievish  practices. 

I obtained  a very  fine  male  specimen  at  New  Dungeness,  on  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  It 
was  killed  by  Mr.  Madison,  a settler  in  that  locality,  who  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
their  habits,  which  he  has  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  : He  says  that  when  irritated 
or  alarmed  they  have  a habit  of  stamping  with  their  hind  feet  like  rabbits.  When  sitting  at 
rest,  or  while  feeding,  they  assume  the  peculiar  sitting  posture  of  the  squirrel,  but  differ  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  tail,  not  curling  it  like  the  latter  animal,  but  carrying  it  straight  and  up. 
They  make  nests  or  beds  of  soft  materials,  which  are  frequently  as  large  as  a half  bushel 
measure.  The  rat  does  not  burrow  into  this,  but  lies  in  a depression  on  the  top — the  whole  fabric 
resembling  a bird’s  nest.  In  dwelling-houses  this  nest  is  composed  of  all  sorts  of  material, 
embracing  feathers,  cotton,  bits  of  calico,  fragments  of  blanket,  strips  of  cloth,  shavings,  and 
anything  else  that  is  light  and  soft.  It  is  a great  thief,  magpie-like,  stealing  articles  of  which 
it  can  make  no  possible  use.  Mr.  M.  says  that  he  has  known  one  of  these  rats  carry  to  its 
magazine,  in  the  course  of  a single  night,  two  bushels  of  unshelled  peas,  from  a point  100  yards 
distant.  He  thinks  that  these  stores  are  intended  for  winter  consumption — in  my  opinion  a 
very  just  conclusion. 

My  friend,  E.  D.  Warbass,  esq.,  of  Bellingham  bay,  informs  me  that  he  has  frequently  found 
their  “caches”  of  stolen  articles — a very  heterogeneous  mixture  of  bits  of  leather,  buttons, 
nails,  rice,  coffee,  half  dollars,  Ac. 
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These  “caches”  are  capriciously  selected.  At  tho  cascades  of  the  Columbia  I was  told  by 
a storekeeper  that  boots,  empty  kettles,  &c.,  would  be  chosen,  and  that  he  had  found  in  a boot 
a pint  of  rice,  together  with  other  things  which  had  been  brought  together,  grain  by  grain, 
and  bit  by  bit,  by  these  industrious  animals.  Like  other  rats,  it  is  principally  nocturnal  in  its 
habits. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  brown  rat  skunks  were  their  principal  enemies,  who  still,  where 
they  exist,  hunt  them  indefatigably,  under  and  in  the  houses  and  outbuildings  of  the  settlers. 
I was  told  that  the  specimen  I obtained,  of  which  the  measurements  are  given  below,  was  not 
so  large  as  are  sometimes  seen.  From  the  appearance  of  the  teeth,  Ac.,  of  my  specimen,  I 
judge  that  it  was  a full-grown  adult. 

Measurements  of  specimen  149,  male,  killed  a,t  New  Dungeness,  TV.  T .,  Straits  of  Fuca,  Jan.  21,  1857. 


From  nose  to  occiput 2.38  inches. 

From  nose  to  base  of  tail 9.75  d0. 

Tail  vertebra; 7.12  do. 

Tail  to  end  of  hairy  tip 8.38  do. 

Height  of  ear  posteriorly  (from  plane  of  occiput) 1.30  do. 

Hind  foot,  heel  to  end  of  longest  claw 1.75  do. 

Fore  foot,  heel  to  end  of  longest  claw 1.12  do. 


All  the  feet,  belly,  under  surface  of  tail,  and  inside  of  legs  white.  Top  of  head  plumbeous, 
brownish  gray.  Sides  of  back  brownish  gray;  middle  of  back  darker.  Upper  surface  of  tail 
plumbeous.  White  hairs  of  the  flanks  plumbeous  at  their  bases;  those  of  the  middle  of  tho 
breast  white  to  their  bases,  but  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  surface,  especially  a spot  about  the 
size  of  half  a dollar  around  the  umbilicus,  which  is  quite  of  a soiled  yellow  appearance.  The 
settlers  say  this  spot  is  persistent,  being  found  on  all  specimens. — S. 


ARVICOLA  TOWNSENDII,  Bach. 


Oregon  Ground  Mouse ; Oregon  Salt  Meadow  Mouse. 

[See  Baird,  Gen.  Rep  p.  527.] 

Townsend’s  meadow  mouse,  also  called  the  salt-marsh  rat,  is  found  on  the  tide  prairies  and 
salt  meadows  bordering  Puget  Sound.  It  is  very  common  on  the  salt  meadows  along  the  Straits 
of  Fuca,  where,  at  New  Dungeness,  I obtained  a specimen.  On  the  potatoe  fields  on  the  rich 
“bottom  lands”  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  marshes  they  are  quite  destructive  to  that  vege- 
table. The  marshes  are  very  much  “cut  up”  by  narrow  little  trails  and  paths  which  they 
travel  upon.  These  are  about  2 inches  wide  and  well  beaten,  looking  much  like  buffalo  trails 
in  miniature.  These  mice  are  very  numerous  at  Dungeness,  so  much  so  that  Mi.  Madison 
informs  me  that  he  has  killed  several  hundred  in  a day  while  ploughing. 


Measurements  of  specimen  150,  obtained  by  me  at  Neio  Dungeness , January  27,  1857/  male. 


From  nose  to  occiput,  about 

From  nose  to  base  of  tail 

From  base  of  tail  to  end  of  vertebrae 
From  base  of  tail  to  end  of  hairy  tip 
17  Q 


1.50  inches 
5.87  do. 
2.5G  do. 
2.G8  do. 
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Extreme  span  of  hind  and  fore  feet 8.50  inches. 

From  heel  to  end  of  most  projecting  toe-nail 1.12  do. 

From  wrist  to  end  of  most  projecting  toe-nail .56  do. 


Ears  hidden  by  the  long  fur  of  the  head;  they  are  quite  large  and  nearly  naked;  whiskers 
very  short;  eyes  small;  teeth  yellow. 

Note. — The  note  published  in  my  partial  report,  chapter  2,  of  part  2,  this  volume,  was 
inserted  by  mistake;  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  other  species  of  field  and  meadow  mice. — S. 

FIBER  ZIBETHICUS,  Cuv. 

Muskrat. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  561. 

I have  obtained  several  specimens  of  the  common  muskrat  from  the  lakes  and  fresh  waters 
near  Fort  Steilacoom,  Puget  Sound.  Two  skins  of  these  were  sent  to  Washington,  and  are  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I have  seen  some  of  their  stack-like  houses 
on  lakes  near  Fort  S.  The  Indians  of  the  interior  carry  many  muskrat  skins  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  trading  establishments,  where  they  obtain  one  charge  of  powder  and  ball  for  each.  They 
take  the  animal  in  traps,  ammunition  being  too  valuable  to  expend  for  them. 

Indian  women  on  the  Cowlitz  river  use  the  skin  of  a muskrat  in  childbed,  as  a sort  of  “smel- 
ling salt”  to  assist  labor. — S. 

LErUS  WASHINGTON!!,  Baird. 

Western  Red  Hare. 

[For  synonymy  and  description  of  this  species,  see  chap.  2,  p.  103.] 

This  species  seems  to  replace  the  Lcpus  sylvaticus  in  the  forest  regions  bordering  the  coasts 
of  northern  Oregon  and  Washington.  One  specimen  (No.  142)  obtained  by  me  from  British 
America,  near  the  fifty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  shows  that  this  hare  has  a considerable 
range  north  and  south.  I doubt  very  much  whether  the  species  turns  white  in  winter.  The 
Indian  from  whom  I obtained  No.  142  assured  me  positively  that  it  never  turns  white,  and 
seemed  to  think  with  me  that  the  other  two  skins,  which  Avere  ivliite,  purchased  at  the  same 
time,  belonged  to  a different  species.  I have  obtained  the  Lepus  Washingtonii  at  Puget  Sound 
at  all  seasons;  those  killed  in  mid-winter  showing  no  trace  of  a white  winter  coat.  It  may  be 
that  some  hares  have  the  property  of  changing  the  color  only  during  very  severe  cold  weather, 
such  as  is  rarely  experienced  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound — the  degree  of  cold , perhaps,  regu- 
lating the  change. 

I preserved  a specimen  in  June,  1856,  which  was  killed  on  White  river,  near  Puget  Sound. 

No.  104.  — Mea-s  urements. 


Head  to  root  of  tail 16.50  inches. 

Tail  vertebrae,  about 1.60  do. 

Tail  to  hairy  tip 2.50  do. 

Head  to  tip  of  nose 4.00  do. 

Height  of  ears  from  plane  of  occiput 3.87  do. 

Outstretched  cars,  from  tip  to  tip 8.25  do. 

Folded  ears  project  beyond  nose .50  do. 

Easy  girth  of  head  in  front  of  ears 5.75  do. 
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Length  from  olecranon  to  end  of  longest  nail. 5.SG  inches. 

Length  from  heel  to  end  of  longest  toe-nail 4.50  d0. 

From  greater  trochanter  to  end  of  toe-nail 11.00  do. 

Span  of  fore  and  hind  legs,  extreme  reach 29.00  do. 

Length  of  longest  whisker  bristle 3.00  do. 


Chin  and  upper  portion  of  throat  white.  A white  linear  streak  under  each  nostril,  below 
which  a line  of  the  same  color  as  the  cheeks.  Whiskers,  some  black  ; the  others  white  ; the 
latter  longest.  Toe-nail  “coverts”  white.  External  (posterior)  edge  of  concave  surface  of 
ear  white  upon  a subterminal  edging  of  black.  Hairs  of  breast  and  abdomen  white  to  their 
bases.  Eyes  full. 

This  hare  is  frequently  found  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  sombre  Oregon  forests.  It  also  is 
plentiful  among  the  shrub-oak  bushes  near  the  small  lakes,  on  the  Nisqually  plains,  where  their 
well-beaten  trails  or  “run  ways”  are  very  apparent.  They  are  also  fond  of  the  woody  edges 
of  the  prairies  of  that  vicinity.  In  habits  they  much  resemble  the  common  wood  hare  of  the 
middle  States,  ( L . sylvaticus.) 

I have  frequently  heard  of  a hare  that  is  found  at  the  cascades  of  the  Columbia,  which,  the 
settlers  say,  has  a black  tail.  I never  obtained  a specimen  from  that  locality,  although  I got  a 
skin  of  the  Lepus  Washingtonii  from  a point  only  forty  miles  further  down  the  river.  I appre- 
hend that  the  “black-tailed  hare”  of  the  settlers  is  nothing  more  than  the  latter  species,  the 
dark  lead  color  of  the  tail  being  mistaken  by  inaccurate  observers  for  black. — S. 

LEPUS  CAMPESTRIS,  Bach. 

Prairie  Hare;  Townsend’s  Hare. 

[For  Sp.  Ch.,  see  chap.  2,  p.  104.] 

The  big  hare,  or  jackass  hare  of  the  plains,  is  abundant  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  east 
of  the  Cascades.  In  1853  we  were  informed  by  the  Yakima  Indians  living  north  of  the 
Columbia  that  a very  fatal  disease  had  recently  prevailed  among  these  animals,  which  had  cut 
them  almost  all  off. — G. 

Townsend’s  hare  was  obtained  by  me  from  two  points  quite  remote  from  each  other:  the 
Missouri  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  mountains 
of  Oregon! — (See  notes  on  these,  chap.  2,  p.  104.) 

Between  the  two  points  mentioned  I saw  in  very  cold  weather,  in  the  second  chain  of  Rocky 
mountains,  near  Clark’s  fork  of  the  Columbia,  a large  hare,  which  was  pure  icliite , running 
through  the  forest  on  the  snow.  I have  but  little  doubt  that  the  individual  belonged  to  the 
present  species,  which  tends  to  settle  the  doubt,  if  any  had  previously  existed,  whether  the 
kind  varies  in  winter.  The  Missouri  specimen  was  scarcely  as  large  as  that  from  Oregon,  and 
was  probably  immature.  Measurements:  forearm,  4.  i5  inches;  femur,  4.  (5;  tibia,  5.50.  S. 

? LEPUS  CALLOTIS,  Wagler. 

Jackass  Rabbitt;  Texas  Hare;  Black-tailed  Hare. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  104.] 

These  hares  are  exceedingly  abundant  on  the  left  bank  of  Boise  ri\er,  where  they  ueie 
plentiful  that  a party  of  sixty  men,  to  which  I was  attached,  subsisted  chiefly  upon  them  for  a 
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week.  In  a short  ride  of  an  hour’s  duration  I have  frequently  seen  as  many  as  thirty  individuals 
either  running  about  the  trail  or  sitting  among  the  “sage”  bushes  on  either  side.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  might  be  seen  at  once.  I presumed  at  the  time  that  they  were  thus  abundant  in 
that  immediate  vicinity  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  water,  the  great  drought  having  driven 
them  in  from  the  vast  arid  sage  plains  of  the  surrounding  country.  I saw  none  on  the  left 
bank  of  Snake  river,  and  met  with  no  hares  after  crossing  that  stream  from  the  opposite  side 
(at  the  mouth  of  Boise  river)  until,  in  going  northwest,  we  had  proceeded  about  seventy  miles, 
when  I fell  in  with  a specimen  of  L.  campestris  at  Powder  river. 

These  hares  breed  in  great  numbers  on  the  sage  plains  south  of  Boise  river,  and,  I was  told, 
turn  white  in  winter.  Concerning  this  point  there  may  bo  a mistake,  my  informants  taking  the 
L.  campestris  for  this  species. 

The  flesh  is  rather  bitter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sage  code,  owing  probably  to  the  artemisia 
upon  which  it  feeds. — S. 

LEPUS  CALIFORNICUS,  Gray. 

California  Ilare. 

[See  chap.  2,  p.  104.] 

I saw  a large  species  of  hare  at  the  head  of  Russian  and  Eel  rivers,  California.  I also  killed 
one  of  great  size  in  the  mountains,  between  Salmon  and  Trinity  rivers.  There  is  a bluish  hare 
very  common  around  Ilumboldt  bay,  where  the  Indians  make  blankets  or  robes  of  their  skins, 
by  cutting  them  into  strips,  which  are  twisted  with  ropes,  and  then  stretched  on  a frame  and 
woven. — G. 


LEPUS  ARTEMISIA,  Bach. 

Sage  Hare. 

Baird,  Gen.  Hep.  Mammals,  1857,  602. 

Sp.  Ch. — Similar  to  the  common  rabbit,  Lepus  sylvaticus,  but  smaller  and  grayer. 

Ilab. — Interior  of  Oregon  and  Nebraska. 

The  little  sage  hare  is  very  abundant  in  the  open  central  region  of  Oregon.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  especially  fond  of  the  vicinity  of  bushes  of  the  so-called  “wild  sage,”  or  artemisia, 
under  which  it  sits  motionless  and  invisible,  in  almost  perfect  security.  Several  specimens 
were  brought  to  me  at  Fort  Dalles,  the  skins  of  which  were  preserved,  and  the  measurements 
recorded. 

Measurements  of  specimen. 

No.  50.  March  2.  Length  to  root  of  tail,  12  inches;  tail  to  end  of  vertebras,  2;  of  hairs,  2.50. 

No.  35.  January  12,  1855.  Under  surface  of  tail,  I am  told  by  Indians,  is  white  ; that  of 
this  specimen  -was  lost.  At  the  time  this  individual  was  brought  to  me  I was  told  that  the 
species  does  not  turn  white  in  winter.  Name,  in  dialect  of  the  Wascos,  La-lek. 


Length  from  nose  to  root  of  tail 15  inches,  0 lines. 

Heel  to  point  of  longest  nail 3 do  8 do. 

Height  of  ear  above  plane  of  crown 3 do  3 do. 

Ear  to  point  of  nose 2 do  10  do. 

Tail  vertebras,  about 1 do  4 do. 

From  olecranon  to  end  of  longest  nail 4 do  2 do. 

Extreme  stretch  between  fore  and  hind  toes 24  do  0 do. 
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Ear  as  long  as  the  head;  small  intestines,  about  6 feet  9 inches  long;  stomach  about  3;  coecum 
very  long;  ilium  contained  4 taenio. — S. 

Note. — There  are  three  species  of  hare  said  to  occur  in  Oregon,  to  which  I can  gain  no  clue. 
These  are  the  Lepus  palustris,  Lepus  Nuttalli,  and  Lagomys  princeps,  or  Little  Chief  Hare. 
The  first  of  these,  known  in  the  Atlantic  States  as  the  marsh  hare , is  contained  in  Townsend’s 
list  of  Oregon  Mammals.  Doctor  T.  was  probably  in  error,  mistaking  the  L.  Washingtonii,  or 
the  present  species,  for  it. — S. 

ALCE  AMERICANA,  Jar  dine. 

Moose. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  631. 

I believe  that  moose  are  found  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  the  north,  but  do  not  think 
that  they  occur  at  present  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  formerly 
existed  there,  although  I have  heard  of  horns  of  the  species  being  found,  but  have  never  seen 
them.  The  Indians  say  that  there  is  another  large  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  not  the  elk,  which 
is  found  in  the  timbered  district  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  sea,  on  the  Quinatt  stream. 
Their  statements  cannot  be  much  relied  on. — G. 

Note. — I have  obtained  from  Dr.  Webber,  of  Steilacoom,  a skull  of  an  animal  of  the  deer 
kind  which  the  Indians  say  was  formerly  very  plentiful,  but  now  exterminated,  and  which  they 
call  in  the  Chimook  jargon  the  massache  maivitch,  or  bad  deer.  Several  similar  skulls  have  been 
obtained  on  the  Steilacoom  Plains.  This  skull  was  sent  to  Washington,  but  was  unfortunately 
lost  on  the  way. 

The  carriboo  is  said  by  the  employes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  extend  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  as  far  south  as  the  Kootenay  country,  which  lies  near  the  49th  parallel. — G. 

It  is  said  by  the  residents  on  Bellingham  bay  that  the  moose  is  found  on  the  Nooksahk  river. 
Perhaps  the  animal  they  refer  to  is  the  carriboo,  or  reindeer.  I have  never  seen  the  horns  of 
either  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound,  except  a pair  of  moose  horns  which  I brought  myself 
from  another  part  of  the  country,  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  near  the  St.  Mary’s  valley,  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  These  I showed  to  a 
number  of  Indians  about  Fort  Nisqually,  Puget  Sound,  who  all  appeared  much  astonished,  and 
declared  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  animal. 

The  same  horns  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I am  told  that  moose 
are  very  common  in  the  Rocky  mountains  near  where  these  were  obtained,  and  that  they  attain 
a very  large  size. — S. 

CERYUS  CANADENSIS,  Erxl. 

American  Elk. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  638. 

The  elk  extends  throughout  the  mountainous  timbered  districts  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
Territories,  and  all  the  way  down  the  coast  to  San  Francisco.  I suppose  that  the  range  of  the 
species  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  has  been  by  the  line  of  the  heavily  timbered 
Cascade  mountains.  In  the  mountains  west  of  Astoria  they  are  as  abundant  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Judge  Ford,  long  a settler  in  Washington  Territory,  and  an  enthusiastic  hunter,  says  that 
the  elk  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  the  elk  of  the  “plains,”  but  has  a larger  and  coarser  head. 
He  has  been,  through  life,  familiar  with  game,  and  is  positive  that  they  are  different  animals. — G. 
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Elk  are  found  in  tlie  Rocky,  Cascade,  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains.  They  are,  perhaps, 
most  abundant  on  the  last  mentioned  chain  throughout  its  whole  course  through  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories.  In  the  latter  they  are  especially  abundant  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
branches  of  the  Chehalis  river,  and  also  upon  the  northern  slope  of  the  Coast  range,  back  of 

Port  Discovery  and  Sekwim  bay.  Near  the  last  locality  they  are  very  abundant  during  the 

winter,  being  driven  down  by  the  snows  on  the  mountains.  They  run  in  large  droves,  following 
well  beaten  trails,  and  at  that  season  are  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.  In  January,  1857,  two 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Sekwim  bay  killed  eleven  fine  elk  in  one  day.  I obtained  but  one  skin 
during  my  stay  in  the  Territory.  This  was  found  at  an  Indian  lodge,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Lummi  river,  a few  miles  from  the  coal  mines  on  Bellingham  bay.  The  skin  is  now  in  the 

Smithsonian  collection,  but  I fear  is  in  too  imperfect  a condition  to  admit  of  accurate  comparison 
with  others  from  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Elk  are  abundant  in  certain  sections 
of  California,  and  I myself  saw  a very  handsome  pair  of  half-grown  individuals  exhibited  alive 
in  a menagerie  at  San  Francisco.  They  were  a handsome  symmetrical  pair  of  beasts,  of  a cream 
or  light  fawn  color,  and  were  quite  tame  and  in  good  order,  apparently  bearing  their  confine- 
ment well.  Elk  were  killed  by  our  men  in  Minnesota  as  far  west  as  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  They  were  then  not  seen  until  we  reached  the  Missouri,  but  became  quite  plentiful  as 
we  approached  the  Rocky  mountains,  frequently  going  in  large  bands. — S. 

CERYUS  VIRGINIANXJS,  Boddaert. 

Virginia  Deer. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  p.  643. 

Among  a number  of  deer  skins  from  Fort  Steilacoom,sent  by  me  to  the  Smithsonian  collection, 
were  several  apparently  belonging  to  this  species.  I regret  that  their  imperfect  condition 
precluded  absolute  determination. — S. 

(See  notes  on  next  species.) 

CERYUS  LEUCURUS,  Douglas. 

White-tailed  Deer. 

Cervus  leucurus,  Douglas,  Zool.  Jour.  IV,  Jan.  1829,  330. 

Richardson,  F.  Bor.  Am.  I,  1829,  258. 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  77;  plate  cxviii. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  649. 

Long-tailed,  red  deer,  Lewis  & Clark. 

Sp.  Ch. — Horns  and  gland  of  the  hind  legs  as  in  C.  virginianus;  tail  appreciably  longer;  hoofs  long  and  narrow;  fur  compact. 
General  color  above,  in  autumn,  yellowish  gray,  clouded  and  waved,  but  not  lined  with  dusky.  Chin  entirely  white,  with 
only  a small  dusky  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  lip.  Ears  gray,  with  a basal  white  spot  behind.  Anal  region  and  under  surface  ot 
the  tail,  but  not  the  buttocks,  white.  Tail  reddish  above,  without  exhibiting  any  dusky. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  well  known  to  the  Indians  near  Fort  Steilacoom;  at  least  they 
describe  a deer  not  the  C.  columbianus , which  they  call  skeligrouts.  Another  species,  not  the 
black-tailed , is  known  as  the  long-tailed  deer,  and  is  called  spt  ko-bsli.  The  latter,  they  say, 
inhabits  the  small  groves  and  the  shrubby  borders  of  the  lakes  on  the  prairies  of  that  vicinity. 
About  these  distinctions  in  species  they  are  positive.  Perhaps  one  may  be  the  red  deer,  ( C. 
virginianus, ) of  which  Professor  Baird  seems  to  think  there  are  indications  among  the  skins  in 
my  collection.  A pair  of  horns,  apparently  belonging  to  the  C.  leucurus , Dough,  were  obtained 
by  me  at  Wliidby’s  island,  Puget  Sound. — S. 
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CERVUS  MACROTIS,  Say. 

Mule  Deer. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  656. 

Several  experienced  hunters  have  assured  me  that  the  mule  deer  has  been  killed  by  them  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  within  the  limits  of  Washington  Territory. — S. 

CERVUS  COLUMBIANUS,  Rich. 

Black-tailed  Deer. 

Cervus  macrotis  var.  columbianus,  Richardson,  F.  B.  Am.  I,  1829,  255  ; pi.  xx. 

Cervus  columbianus,  Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  659. 

Cervus  lewisii,  Peale,  Mammalia  and  Birds  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.  1848,  39. 

Cervus  richardsonii,  Add.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  II,  1851,  211 — Ib.  Ill,  1853,  27  ; pi.  cvi. 

Black-tailed  fallow  deer,  Lewis  & Clark. 

Sp.  Ch. — About  the  size  of  C.  virginianus,  or  less  Horns  doubly  dichotomous,  the  forks  nearly  equal.  Ears  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  tail.  Gland  of  the  hind  leg  about  one-sixth  of  the  distance  between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
bone.  Tail  cylindrical,  hairy  and  white  beneath  ; almost  entirely  black  above.  The  under  portion  of  the  tip  not  black- 
Winter  coat  with  distinct  yellowish  chestnut  annulation  on  a dark  ground.  Without  white  patch  on  the  buttocks.  There 
is  a distinct  dusky  horse-shoe  mark  on  the  forehead  anterior  to  the  eyes. 

Lewis  and  Clark  includes  this  species  among  the  three  kinds  of  deer  which,  they  say,  inhabit 
Oregon.  The  other  two  of  these  are  the  common  red  deer  and  the  mule  deer. 

The  black-tailed  deer  I found  the  most  common  kind  on  the  Klamath  mountains  and  in 
Shasta  valley.  The  Klamath  mountains  sustain  a mixed  and  rather  open  forest  of  pine,  oak, 
and  other  trees,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous.  The  black-tail,  though  much  larger  than  the 
red  deer,  is  inferior  for  the  table,  the  meat  being  generally  dry  and  of  indifferent  flavor. 

I have  seen  it  stated  that  a characteristic  of  the  black-tailed  species  is,  that  the  horns 
bifurcate  equally,  each  of  the  double  prongs  having  points.  This  is  certainly  not  universal;  tor, 
although  I have  seen  horns  forked  in  that  manner,  I have  seen  more  that  icere  single. — G. 

Note. — As  a general  rule  it  may  be  observed,  that  American  Oregon  is  not  a hunting 
country,  especially  that  portion  of  it  west  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Blue  mountains.  What  few 
fur-bearing  animals  there  were  once  are  now  again  increasing,  especially  the  beaver.  The 
Indians,  however,  are  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  and,  moreover,  hunt  much  less  than 
formerly.  With  their  natural  improvidence  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  destroyed  the  deer 
in  certain  districts,  as,  for  example,  that  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 

The  possession  of  fire-arms  has  been,  in  many  respects,  an  injury  to  the  savages,  leading 
them  to  the  wanton  slaughter  and  destruction  of  the  deer  during  heavy  snows. — G. 

The  black-tailed  deer  is,  by  far,  the  most  numerous  species  in  the  heavily-wooded  districts 
west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Its  range,  in  all  probability,  extends  from  as  far  north  as  the 
northern  limits  of  the  dense  forests  of  the  coast  to  near  San  Francisco,  in  California,  and,  per- 
haps, still  further  south  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  On  Fuget  Sound,  although  appa- 
rently not  the  only  species,  it  far  exceeds  any  other  kind  in  numbers.  It  frequents  the  dense 
forests  of  Douglas  fir  which  there  exist,  and,  unless  hunted  with  dogs,  is  generally  very  difficult 
to  obtain.  During  several  years’  residence  at  Fort  Steilacoom  I had  occasional  oppoitunities 
of  seeing  this  deer,  either  alive  or  dead.  It  has  nearly  the  same  habits  as  the  led  deei,  and 
although,  at  times,  fond  of  visiting  the  borders  of  prairies,  or  the  weedy  edges  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  its  principal  residence  is  in  the  sombre  forests  of  the  region.  In  winter  they  approach 
the  coast  or  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  water,  probably  having  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
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temperature  is  much  warmer,  and  their  chances  of  obtaining  a full  supply  of  food  much  greater 
there  than  in  the  interior.  In  April  or  May  they  retreat  to  the  interior,  and  to  the  foot-hills 
and  spurs  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  where  they  remain  until  the  next  cold  weather — during 
the  interval  rearing  their  young.  The  fawns  are  usually  dropped  about  the  last  of  May,  the 
dam  frequently  having  two  at  a birth.  They  are  spotted  with  white,  resembling  closely  the 
young  of  the  Virginian  deer. 

A fine  male  black-tailed  deer  was  killed  near  White  river,  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of 
Fort  Steilacoom,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1856.  The  skin  was  preserved  and  sent  to  Washington 
city.  This  deer  had  no  horns,  having  apparently  recently  shed  them.  Its  ears,  when  mutually 
abducted  their  fullest  extent,  measured,  from  tip  to  tip,  23  inches;  from  occiput  to  tip  of  nose, 
16  inches;  circumference  behind  shoulders,  3 feet  7 inches.  The  buck  was  considered  very 
large. 

The  name  of  the  black-tailed  deer,  in  the  Nisqually  language,  is  stub-eh-o-otl. — S. 

Note. — The  deer  of  Whidby’s  island,  Puget  Sound,  are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  frequently 
white  and  mottled  individuals  are  found  among  them.  To  what  species  they  belong  1 am 
uncertain,  but  presume  they  are  mere  varieties  or  albinoes  of  the  present  species,  which  cer- 
tainly exists  in  great  numbers  on  that  island.  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Gibbs  coincides  with  me. — S. 

ANTILOCAPRA  AMERICANA,  Ord. 

Prong-horn  Antelope ; Cabree. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  p.  666. 

Lewis  and  Clark  mention  that  the  antelope  exists  on  the  great  plains  of  the  Columbia, 
though  by  no  means  as  abundant  as  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  I suspect  that  they  are 
nearly  if  not  quite  extinct  there,  as  I have  never  met  them.  Neither  have  I ever  heard  of 
them  in  Oregon  tvest  of  the  Cascades.  I however  saw  them  in  large  droves  in  the  Shasta 
valley,  and  suppose  that  they  occur  on  the  plains  of  California  generally. — G. 

The  antelope  is,  without  doubt,  sparingly  found  in  Oregon;  but  unless  stragglers  occur  on  the 
Spokane  plains,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  enters  Washington  Territory.  Townsend  corroborates 
Lewis  and  Clark’s  statement  that  they  are  found  in  Oregon,  and  I myself  have  been  on  expedi- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Snake  river  when  some  members  of  our  party  have  seen  them.  They 
are  said  by  the  Indians  to  have  been  formerly  quite  plentiful  at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia, 
but  they  are  now  nearly  exterminated  in  that  locality.  A few,  however,  are  still  found  at  the 
warm  springs  near  the  sources  of  John  Dea’s  river,  about  100  miles  from  Fort  Dalles. — S. 

APLOCERUS  MONTANUS. 

Mountain  Goat. 

Ovis  montana,  Ord.  Guthrie’s  Geography  (2d  Am.  Ed.)  II,  1815,  292,  309. — Ib.  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  I,  i,  1817,  8. 

Aplocerus  montanus,  Richardson,  Zool.  of  Herald  ; Fossil  Mammils,  II , 1852,  131  ; pi.  xvi-xix.  Osteology. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  1857,  671. 

Capra  americana,  Baird,  Rep.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Agricultural  for  1851,  (1852,)  120  ; plate.  (From  Rich.) 

Aud.  & Bach.  N.  Am.  Quad.  Ill,  1853,  128  ; pi.  cxxviii 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Jameson,  “ Wernerian  Transactions,  III,  1821,  306.” 

Mountain  Goat,  Mountain  Sheep,  White  Goat,  &fC.,  Vulgo. 

Wow  of  the  Yakima,  Walla-Walla,  and  Klickatat  Indians. 

Sp.  Ch. — Entirely  white.  Horns,  hoofs,  and  edge  of  nostrils  black.  Hair  long  and  pendant.  A beard  like  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  chin. 

This  animal,  described  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  vol.  3,  pp.  117,  118,  is  the  American  mountain 
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goat,  common  to  both  the  Rocky  and  Cascade  mountains,  and  is  woolly,  somewhat  like  the 
domestic  sheep.  The  fact  that  the  explorers  above  mentioned  had  only  seen  slcins  accounts  for 
their  imperfect  descriptions,  as  well  as  for  the  inconsistent  accounts  they  give  of  their  horns. 
There  is  a curious  story,  common  among  mountain  men,  that  in  leaping  from  precipices  it 
alights  on  its  horns  and  rebounds  without  injury ! I have  never  heard  of  this  species  in 
California,  though  they  may  exist  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Yakimas  and  Snoqualme  Indians 
get  them  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  north  of  the  Columbia,  in  latitude  47°  30'.  They  were 
formerly,  if  not  now,  abundant  on  Mount  Hood. — See  Lewis  and  Clark’s  narrative. — G-. 

I have  obtained  several  hunters’  skins  of  the  mountain  goat  from  the  localities  north  of  the 
Columbia  river  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  Mr.  Craig,  an  old  Indian  trader,  and  at  present 
United  States  Indian  agent,  among  the  Nez  Perces,  says  that  these  animals  are  quite  abundant 
in  the  mountains  near  the  Kooskooskia  and  Salmon  rivers,  streams  which  empty  into  Snake 
river,  and  that  in  the  country  of  the  Nez  Perces,  about  forty  miles  from  his  residence,  they  are 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the  bald  hills  and  bare  mountains  of  the  locality,  and  that  upon  these 
they  can  be  seen  from  a great  distance  feeding  in  “large  droves.”  lie  says  that  the  male  is 
white,  the  female  similar  but  tinged  with  yellow,  and  that  the  horns  are  strong  and  of  a beautiful 
jet  black. 

I have  seen  dozens  of  hunters’  skins  of  these  animals  in  the  lodges  of  the  Indians  on 
Whidby’s  island,  Puget  Sound.  They  were  obtained  from  the  Indians  living  about  Mount 
Baker,  in  the  Cascade  range.  Skins  obtained  by  the  late  Lieutenant  John  Nugen  and  myself 
are  now  in  the  Smithsonian  collection. — S. 

OVIS  MONTANA,  C u v . 

Bighorn ; Mountain  Sheep. 

Baird,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  p.  673. 

The  Bighorn  Sheep. — There  are  several  rocky  prominences  in  northern  California  which, 
among  the  old  hunters  and  trappers,  have  the  name  of  “Sheep  rocks,”  where  the  bighorn 
exists,  or  did  exist  until  recently.  One  of  these  lies  to  the  north  and  east  of  Shasta  butte,  (or 
Mount  Shasta,)  in  the  range  bordering  Shasta  valley  on  the  east.  Another  locality  is  a singular 
and  conspicuous  point  between  Scott  and  Shasta  valleys.  It  also  exists,  I am  told,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  but  of  this  fact,  or  of  its  being  found  in  the  Olympic  (Coast) 
range,  in  Washington  Territory,  I am  uncertain.  The  natives  of  the  northwest  coast  north  of 
54°  40'  make  spoons  from  a substance  which  I suppose  to  be  their  horns,  and  if  so,  they 
undoubtedly  exist  as  far  north  as  that  point.  An  old  trapper  told  me  that  he  had  once  witnessed 
an  encounter  between  a bighorn  and  a black  bear,  in  which  the  latter  was  worsted  and  had  to 
retreat,  the  ram  having  knocked  him  down  three  times. — G. 

g|The  Mountain  Sheep,  (Tinoon  of  the  Walla-Wallas  ?)  is  said  to  be  found  on  Mount  Hood,  near 
Fort  Dalles,  Oregon.  I once  saw  a large  horn  in  use  as  a plaything  by  some  Indian  children  at 
the  Dalles,  which  appeared  to  belong  to  this  animal,  but  was  much  smaller  than  is  common.  I 
have  eaten  the  mutton  killed  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  west  of  the  dividing  ridge,  within  the 
limits  of  Washington  Territory.  The  flesh  is  very  good,  tasting  much  like  the  mutton  of  tame 
sheep,  having  the  same  peculiar  flavor,  only  a little  stronger.  They  are  said  to  abound  in  the 
Black  Hills  and  “Mauvaises  Terres  of  Nebraska.” — S. 
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BOS  AMERICANUS,  Gmelin. 

American  Buffalo ; Bison. 

Baikd,  Gen.  Rep.  Mammals,  682. 

The  American  Buffalo. — Jedediali  S.  Smith  says  that  prior  to  1830  the  most  ivestern  limit  of 
this  animal  was  at  the  head  of  the  river  Malade,  (a  branch  of  Snake  river,)  heading  in  the 
Salmon  River  mountains.  Angus  McDonald,  esq.,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  tells  me  that 
he  found  a buffalo  skull  in  the  canon  of  Snake  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Shoshonee  Falls, 
eight  miles  above  Rock  creek.  Wilkes,  or  Fremont,  gives  the  Pont  Neuf  as  their  boundary  in 
1841.  In  1845  they  left  the  valley  of  Bear  river,  and  I doubt  whether  they  now  cross  Green 
river,  or  even  come  through  the  South  Pass.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  they  were  quite  plentiful 
in  the  British  possessions  ivest  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  I was  told  in  1853,  by  an  old  Iroquis 
hunter,  that  a lost  bull  had  been  killed  twenty-five  years  before  in  the  Grand  Coulee;  but  this 
was  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  perhaps  before  unknown. — G. 

The  only  buffalo  that  I have  heard  of  which  has  been  killed  within  late  years  north  of  the 
South  Pass  and  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  was  a “lost”  bull,  which  was  seen  and  killed  at 
Horse  Plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Flathead  and  Hell  Gate  rivers,  on  the  day  I passed  it  on  my 
canoe  voyage  in  November,  1853.  The  Indians  were  in  great  glee,  saying  “ The  buffalo  are 
coming  hack  among  us!”  a hope  in  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  they  have  been  disappointed. 
Their  remark,  however,  would  indicate  that  these  animals  formerly  were  abundant  in  the  valleys 
on  the  headwaters  of  Clark’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia. — S. 

ANIMALS  INTRODUCED  INTO  OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON  TERRITORIES. 

Horned  Cattle. 

Horned  cattle  of  the  wild  Spanish  variety  were  introduced  into  Oregon  from  California  a few 
years  ago  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Having  increased  rapidly,  in  1850  there  Avere  about 
4,000  head  on  the  Nisqually  plains.  Although  private  property,  they  have  become  so  wild  that 
they  have  to  be  hunted  and  killed  on  horseback,  like  buffalo.  Owing  to  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  country  and  to  other  causes,  these  wild  cattle  are  uoav  (1855)  becoming  rapidly  exterminated. 
The  jargon  \\mrd  for  cattle  is  Moos-moos , and  is  a corruption  of  Moos-moos-chin , the  Walla- Walla 
word  for  buffalo. — G. 

The  California  cattle  are  now  done  aAvay  with  to  a great  extent  in  both  our  northwestern 
Territories,  having  given  place  to  the  better  breed  of  domestic  stock  Avhich  have  been  driven 
across  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  said  that  a cross  between  the  tAvo  kinds  adds 
great  hardiness  to  the  stock,  and  that  a dash — say  one-fourth  or  one-eighth — of  the  Spanish 
blood  is  really  an  improATement  to  the  breed. — S. 

The  Horse. 

The  Yakimas  (living  north  of  the  Columbia)  say  that  they  first  obtained  the  horse  from  the 
Flatheads.  The  latter  probably  got  them  from  the  Snakes,  AArho,  in  their  turn,  probably  obtained 
them  from  the  Comanches.  Garry,  the  Spokane  chief,  cannot  say  hoAv  long  it  is  since  his  tribe 
got  them.  LoAvis  and  Clark’s  description  of  the  standard  of  the  Oregon  horse  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  present  stock.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  much  deteriorated  by  promiscuous 
breeding,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  white  horse. 
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